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PREFACE 


The present volume is designed as a textbook in mechanics for 
the use of students in our colleges and universities, particularly 
those students who are interested in astronomy, physics, or 
mathematics. It is not designed primarily for the student of 
engineering, particularly those who are interested only in the’ 
technical aspect of engineering; but it should make an appeal to 
that relatively small group of engineers who wish to extend their 
knowledge beyond the mere rule of thumb into the deeper foun- 
dations and developments of general theory. 

The treatment of the subject is elementary in the sense that it 
begins at the beginning by developing the concepts and postu- 
lates which are peculiar to mechanics. The chapter devoted to 
vectors requires a knowledge of geometry only. Velocity, 
acceleration, and force require the notion of a limit, and work 
that of a definite integral. While this is true, an extended knowl- 
edge of the calculus is not required in the first part of the book. 
The second part, on statics, draws somewhat more heavily on the 
calculus, while the third part, on the dynamics of a particle, 
requires a thorough working knowledge of it. It is evident, there- 
fore, that if the student is not already familiar with calculus, a 
study of this volume must be supplemented by studies in pure 
mathematics. The two studies can go on together, however, 
and it is even desirable that they should, for progress in both 
subjects will be slower, and more time will be allowed for a 
proper assimilation of the ideas which have been received. 

Mechanics is not an easy subject: not only is it not easy for 
the student, it has proven to be a difficult subject for the entire 
human race, as is evidenced by the fact that it came into existence 
two thousand years later than its allied subject, geometry. 
Philosophers are not yet satisfied with its foundations, and 
doubtless will not be for some time to come. The difficulties 
of the subject make many problems desirable, and many problems 
have been furnished in the text. Familiarity is gained only by 
much practice, and much material for this practice is necessary. 
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Inasmuch as students are rarely certain of their results, the 
answers are given to all of the problems. 

An adequate treatment of the entire subject of mechanics 
cannot be given in a single volume. The present volume con- 
tains those subjects which are usually taught in our colleges and 
universities, namely statics, and the dynamics of a particle. 
It is the intention of the author to deal with the theory of the 
potential and the dynamics of rigid, elastic, and fluid bodies in 
future volumes. 

The author’s colleague, Dr. Walter Bartky, has very kindly 
assisted in reading the final proofs. 

W. D. MacMittan. 


Tue UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO, 
April, 1927. 
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STATICS AND THE DYNAMICS 
OF A PARTICLE 


| ih dD 


THE FUNDAMENTAL CONCEPTS OF 
MECHANICS 


CHAPTER I 
VECTORS 


1. Directed Quantities——Certain quantities occur in nature 
which are not completely characterized by magnitude alone. 
When speaking of four dollars or of ten tons, the quantities are 
completely characterized by the numbers four and ten. But 
in speaking of the wind, it is not sufficient to say that the wind is 
blowing six miles per hour, for the direction from which the wind 
is blowing may be more important than its rate. It would be 
quite sufficient, however, to say that the wind was blowing six 
miles per hour from the northeast (Fig. 1a) or nine miles per hour 
from the west (Fig. 1b). Forces and accelerations also can be 
completely characterized only by giving both their 
magnitudes and directions. Quantities of this (a) 
kind can be represented geometrically by an 
arrow, or a directed segment of a straight line, ___- _, 
the length of the arrow being equal (on a suitable ee 
scale) to the numerical value of the quantity in 
question, while the direction of the arrow is, of course, the same 
as the direction of the quantity which it represents. 

2. Definition of a Scalar.—A scalar isa quantity which 
possesses magnitude but not direction. It can be measured by 
means of a suitable scale. The ordinary numbers of arithmetic 
or algebra are typical scalars. They are measures of length, 
time, weight, etc. 
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3. Definition of a Vector.—A vector is a directed quantity which 
combines with other directed quantities of the same kind in 
accordance with the parallelogram law. Its position is not 
material, so that it can be moved about freely provided its length 
and direction are not altered. 

Velocities, accelerations, and forces are typical vectors, as will 
be shown later in the proper place; but a directed quantity is not 
necessarily a vector. 


4. The Parallelogram Law.—If two directed quantities of the 
same kind taken together are equivalent to a single directed quan- 
tity of the same kind which in mag- 
nitude and direction is the diago- 
nal of the parallelogram of which 
the first two quantities form two of 
the sides, then the two quantities 
Fien2: are said to combine in accordance 

: with the parallelogram law. Thus, 


— — 
in Fig. 2, if the directed quantities AB and AD taken together 


> 
are equivalent to AC, which is the diagonal of the parallelogram 


. —- 
formed on the two sides AB and AD, then AB and AD are directed 
quantities which obey the parallelogram law and are therefore 
vectors. 


> lO os 
If the lengths of AB, AD, and AC are b, d, and ¢, respectively, 


— — 
and @ is the angle between AB and AD, then from the cosine law 
-of trigonometry applied to the triangle ACD it is found that 


c? = 62 + d? + 2bd cos 8. (1) 
ye — — 
The vector AC is called the resultant of AB and AD. 


5. Composition and Resolution of Vectors.—The process of 
combining two or more vectors into a single one by means of the 
parallelogram law is spoken of as the composition of vectors. Itis 
readily verified that the result of the composition is quite inde- 
pendent of the order in which the vectors are combined. 

Conversely, a single vector can be resolved into two or more 
components, and this process is called the resolution of vectors, 
Any set of vectors, no two of which have the same direction, 
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which taken together are equivalent to a single vector is called 
> 

the components of the single vector. Thus, in Fig. 3, AC and 

— —- — —= 

AD are components of AB; but so alsoare AE and AF com- 


Seal 
ponents of AB. If the directions of the components are specified, 
the resolution is unique, but if nothing at all is specified a vector 
can be resolved into components in an unlimited number of 
ways. 


6. Vectors in Three Dimensions.—Vectors which lie in three 
dimensions can be combined into single vectors just as they are 
in two dimensions, for the resultant of any two vectors can be 
combined with a third vector even though the third vector does 
not lie in the same plane as the first two. The resultant of the 
first three vectors can be combined with a fourth vector, and so 
on. The number of the dimensions is not material. 

The resultant of three vectors which do not lie in the same plane 
is the diagonal of the parallelepiped of which the three vectors 


aod — , 
form three of the edges. Let AB, AC, and AD (Fig. 4) be three 
vectors not lying in the same plane, and let ABEC-DGFH be 
the parallelepiped constructed on these three vectors. Then 


— -> 
the resultant of AB, AC, and AD is AF, for the resultant of AB 
_ —> -> > =- 
and AC is AE, and the resultant of AH and AD is AF. 


7. Miscellaneous Properties of Vectors.—A vector can vanish 
only if its magnitude vanishes, and in this event direction ceases 


to have any meaning. 
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Two vectors are equal if, and only if, they have the same 
magnitude and the same direction. 

Since position is not material, a vector is completely specified 
by giving its projections upon three intersecting axes which have 
different directions, provided the three axes do not lie in the same 
plane. If the end points of a vector are the points 21, yi, 21 and 
Lo, Yo, 22, respectively, the projections of the vector upon the axes 
of reference are 


Le — %, UR Se thie 22 — &1, 


and these three numbers determine the vector. 
A vector is specified in polar coordinates by giving its length r 
and the polar angles of its direction ¢ and @. 


> 
If AB is a vector, the point A is called its origin and the point 
B is called its terminus. 


8. Example. Displacements are Vectors——Perhaps the sim- 
plest example of a vector is the displacement of a point. If a 


es 
point P moves from the position A to the position B, the length AB 
is the magnitude of the displacement, and its direction is from 
the origin A to the terminus B. 

That such a displacement can be represented by an arrow is 
evident. To prove that it is a vector it is necessary to show that 
two such displacements are equivalent to a 
single displacement which can be obtained by 
taking the diagonal of the parallelogram of 
which the two given displacements form two 
of the sides. 


nih 
Cc B_iIn Fig. 5, let AB and AC be two displace- 
ments. Let the point P move first from A 
to B and then be displaced from B by an 
amount which is equal in magnitude and 


D 


A — 
ia 6. direction to AC. It arrives then at the 


point D. Or, the order of the displacements 
can be reversed by letting the point move first from A to C and 
then be displaced from C by an amount which is equal in magni- 


— 
tude and direction to AB. It arrives again at the same point D, 
since ABDC is a parallelogram. But the point P could be moved 


> 
from A to D by a single displacement AD, and furthermore AD 
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is the diagonal of the parallelogram of which AB and AC are two 
of the sides. 

Hence, the displacement of a point is a vector, since it satisfies 
all the requirements of the definition. 


ar 

9. Vector Notation—The symbol AB which has been used to 
denote a vector is convenient when it is desired to indicate the 
origin and terminus of a vector. But since a vector is essentially 
a single concept, independent of position, it is desirable to repre- 
sent vectors by means of single letters. Since, however, they 
differ in their nature from ordinary magnitudes, it is customary 
to represent them by bold-face type in order to call attention to 
their vector character, italic type being used for scalar magni- 
tudes. Thus, A is a vector and A is its length, or numerical 
value; a is a vector and a is its 
length, ete. This practice will be 
followed throughout the book when- A Cc 
ever vector notation is in evidence, 
as it defines once for all the scalar 
magnitude of a vector. B 

10. The Vector Sum.—In Fig. Fie. 6. 
6, the vectors B and C taken 
together are equivalent to the vector A. This suggests the 
notation 

A=B+C, (1) 

where the + sign means the vector sum, 7.e., compounded 
according to the parallelogram law, and not according to numeri- 
cal addition, which would have no meaning. No confusion arises 
from this use of the addition symbol as the vector notation itself 
indicates the vector character of the sum. 

With such a notation, it would be desired also to have 
so that —B would have to be interpreted as differing from B 
only in that its direction is exactly opposite to that of B. If, in 
Fig. 6, A is imagined to diminish in length, the triangle remaining 


always closed, it is evident when A vanished that C = —B, 
and then Eq. (1) becomes 
B + (—B) = 0. 


11. The Vector Difference.—In Fig. 7, the vectors A, B, and C 


form a closed triangle, so that 
Ave BC. (1) 
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With the same origin as A, draw the vector —C. On ecompound- 
ing the vectors A and —C, that is, taking their vector sum, there 
results 

A—C=B; 
but this is just what would have been obtained had C been 
subtracted from both sides of Eq. (1) just 
as in ordinary algebra. 

Rule.—To form the vector difference of 
two vectors, reverse the direction of the sub- 
trahend and then take the vector sum; or, uf 
the minuend and subtrahend have the same 
origin, draw the vector connecting the two 
termini from the terminus of the subtrahend 
to the terminus of the minuend. 


12. Commutative and Associative 
Laws.—In a similar manner, it is very 


Fre. 7. 


simple to prove that 


A+B=B+A _ (commutative law) 
and 


A+B+C=(A+B)+C=A+4+(B+C) (associative law), 


which are equivalent to the statement that the order of com- 
pounding vectors is immaterial. 


13. Multiplication of Vectors by Scalars.—It is evident that 
a vector can be multiplied by a scalar and that the result is again 
a vector. The multiplication alters the length of the vector, 
but not its direction. Thus, if ais a scalar, aA is a vector whose 
length is aA and whose direction is the same as that of A. 

If m and n are two scalars, it is simple to prove that 
m(nA) =n(mA) = (mn)A (associative and commutative laws), 

(m + n)A = mA + nA (distributive law of scalar factors), 
m(A + B) = mA + mB (distributive law of vectors), 
—(A+B) = —A — B (distributive law for negative sign). 

Each of these statements should be worked out carefully by 
the student. 

It follows, therefore, that the laws which govern addition, 
subtraction, and scalar multiplication of vectors are identical with 
those governing these operations in ordinary algebra. This fact 
permits the use of the notation and the operations of algebra for 
the corresponding operations with vectors. 
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14. Example.—Suppose there are given the vector equations 
2A +B=M, 
A+ 2B =N, 

and it is desired to express A and B in terms of M and N. The 


equations can be solved just as though they were algebraic, with 
the result 


aes. 1 

A=+5M—5N, 
1 2 

B= —;M+35N, 


which the student should verify geometrically. 
Vectors that are parallel to the same straight line are said to 
be collinear. Two collinear vectors differ only by a scalar factor. 
Vectors that are parallel to the same 
plane are said to be coplanar. Any 
two vectors are necessarily coplanar. 


15. Three Coplanar Vectors.—If A, 
B, and C are coplanar vectors and A 
and B are not collinear, it is possible to 
express C in terms of A and B. fra: 8. 

The vector C can be resolved into 
components C, and Cp» parallel to A and B, respectively, so that 


"C=C, + C,. 
Since C, and A are collinear, 
C, = aA, 
where aisascalar. Similarly, 
C. = bB, 
and therefore C = aA + OB. 


Hence, between any three coplanar vectors there exists a linear 
relationship of the form 


aA + bB + cC = 0, 


where a, b, and ¢ are scalars. 
If C = 0 and A and B are not collinear, then a = 0 and b = 0. 


16. Vector Equation of a Straight Line.—If A and B are two 
given non-collinear vectors with the same origin O and the lines of 
these vectors are cut across by a third line lJ, the three sides of 
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the triangle so formed (Fig. 9) can be regarded as the three 
vectors aA, bB, and D; so that 
D = aA — DB. 
Now let C be any vector whose origin is at O and whose terminus 
lies in J. Evidently, dake 
C = 6B + 2D, where t= i 
LN 
= bB + t(aA — DB), 
= taA + (1 — Z)bB. 
If ¢ is regarded as a variable parameter, C is a variable vector; 
but its terminus always lies in the line /. Hence, 
C = taA + (1 — £)bB (1) 
is the vector equation of the straight line /. 
The vector equation 


C =27A + yB 


will be a straight line if x and y satisfy the algebraic equation 


Se eae 
a fe b 1, 
which is obtained by eliminating ¢ between the equations 
great; y = (1 — db. 


If the line / is parallel to the vector B, the parameter b is 
infinite. In this event x = aand y is arbitrary, so that the equa- 
tion of a line parallel to B is 

C = aA + vB. 


17. Four Non-coplanar Vectors—If A, B, and C are non- 
coplanar, any vector in space D can be expressed in terms of A, B, 
and C; for D can be resolved into three components D,, Ds, and 
D; parallel to A, B, and C respectively, Fig. 10, so that 


D=D.i+D.+ D;. 
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Since Dy is collinear with A, D, with B, Ds with C, there exist 
three scalars a, b, and c which satisfy the relations 
Dy ="aA, D. = bB, D, = cC; 
and therefore 
D =aA+0B+ CC. 


Hence, between any four vectors in space there exists a linear 
relation of the general form 


aA + bB+cC + dD = 0, 
where a, b, c, and d are scalars. 


18. Relations Independent of the Origin.—Suppose the system 
of vectors Ai, As, A3,--- has a 
common origin O with the termini 
at the points pi, po, ps, - * + , and 
that between these vectors there 
exists the relation 
aA, + a,A, + a3A3 + -- + =0. (1) 
Suppose further that this equation 
holds wherever the origin may be, 
provided the points pi, po, p3, - - 
remain fixed. Under these con- 
ditions the vector equation (1) is said 
to be independent of the origin. 

If the origin is changed from O 
to Q (Fig. 11) and if the vector 


— — 
OQ is denoted by Q, Qp: by B:, then 

A, = B+ Q, A: = B+ Q, A; = B; + Q, ey) 
and Eq. (1) becomes 


a,(B; + Oy + a2(Bz + Q) + Ggtbs. FO)! so 0. 
But, by hypothesis, 
a:B; + a:B;, + a3B; + --- = 0. 
Therefore, 


(a1 + de + a3 + ae ‘)Q = 0, 
from which it follows that 
a, + d2 + a3 + --+ =0. 
From this the following theorem is obtained: A necessary and 
sufficient condition that the vector equation 
aA; + azAz + a3A3 +--+: =0 
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shall be independent of the origin is that the algebraic equation 


01 +.d2 +43; > = 0 
shall hold. 
It has been proved that this condition is necessary. It will be 
left to the student to prove that it is sufficient. 


19. Examples.—It has already been seen that if the vectors 
A, B, and C have the same origin and the terminus of C lies in the 
straight line which passes through the termini of A and B, 


C =tA+ (1 — OB, 
or iA. (ti) =. Ci = 0: 


For a given set of terminals it is evident from the manner in which 
this equation was derived that it is independent of the origin, and 
it will be observed that the sum of the coefficients is zero. 
More generally, if A, B, and C are coplanar vectors with the 
same origin, and if 
aA + 6B + cC = 0, 


and a +-b +c = 0, 
then A, B, and C terminate in the same straight line, for, since 
b= —(a+c), 


it follows that 
aA — (a+c)B+cC =0, 

or a(A — B) = c(B— C); 
that is, the two vectors (A — B) and (B — C) are collinear, and 
since the terminus of B is common to both of them they lie in 
the same straight line. 

The converse of this proposition also is true, that is, if A, B, and 
C have the same origin and terminate in the same straight line 
then there exist three numbers a, b, and c such that 


aA + 6B + cC = 0, 
and atb+c=0. 

A similar argument shows that if four vectors in space A, B, C, 
D have the same origin, a necessary and sufficient condition that 
their termini lie in the same plane is that 

aA + bB +cC + dD = 0, 
with atb+c+d=0. 
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20. Centroids.—Let there be given in space a set of points p;, 


. e —, 
7=1,---+,n. From any point O draw the vectors A; = Opi. 
Let the vector C be defined by the relation 


C= 7G +As+! + 4A). (1) 


The terminus of the vector C defines a new point p. If all of the 
terms of Eq. (1) are taken to the same side of the equality sign, 
then the sum of the coefficients of all of the vectors is zero. Hence 
the point p, thus defined, is independent of the choice of the 
origin. It is called the centroid of the set of points pi. 


21. Rectangular Coordinates of the Centroid.—Let i, j, and k 
be three vectors each of length unity and each perpendicular to 
the other two. Each of the vectors A, can be resolved into its 
components in these three directions. Thus 


A, = za + yj + 2k, es eS ae (1) 


where the scalars z,, ys, 2; are nothing other than the rectangular 
coordinates of the point p,. On adding together all of the equa- 
tions of Eq. (1) and then dividing by n, it is found that 


2 a zs Saya eee a i 


4 (2: + 22 2 265 i, 


which says that the rectangular coordinates of the centroid p, vzz., 


2 ER pee us 


n n 


Fate 12 A Se 


n 


are the averages of the corresponding coordinates of the points pi, 
whatever the orientation of the vectors i, j, and k may be. 


22. The Weighted Centroid.—Suppose each of the points p; is 
to be counted m; times. The vector analogous to Eq. (20.1)* is 
mA, + MaAg+t::: ait MnAn. 

ig t< Me es Nn 
*In references to previous equations the integral part of the reference 


number is the section number and the decimal part is the equation number. 
The section number is not given when the reference is to the current section. 


C= 
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The numbers m; are called the weighting factors, and the terminus 
of the vector C, thus defined, is the centroid of the set of points 
p; for the weighting factors m;. It is evidently independent of 
the choice of the origin. 

In terms of the rectangular components, it is found, just as 
before, that 

Mit, + Moke + + * + 1 MnIn\. 
oe (ee “0 = My \i+ 

Miyitmeayet - ++ FMnYn\. Mizit meet + + Mnzn\y 

eee) Freerertieceer 
which gives the rectangular coordinates of the weighted centroid. 


23. Application of Vector Methods to Geometry.—For the 
purpose of obtaining familiarity with vectors and gaining facility 
in their use, it will be helpful to apply vector methods to the solu- 
tion of problems in elementary geometry, a subject with which, 
it is assumed, the student is already familiar. 
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Example 1.—The line which joins one corner of a parallelogram 
to the middle point of an opposite side trisects the diagonal and 
is trisected by it. 

Let the parallelogram be LMNO, and let the point Q bisect 
the side MN. Let the lines LN and OQ intersect in the point P. 
It is desired to show that PN/LN = PQ/OQ = 1/3. 


—> = — oo 
Let OL = A, ON = B, OP = R, and OQ = S. Since Rand S 
are collinear 
R = a8, 
where « = OP/OQ is some unknown number. 
Since the terminus of R lies in the diagonal LN, 


R = tA + (1 —¢)B, where t= 


= 


“ee 


also s= oA + B. 
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On multiplying the second of these equations by x and sub- 
tracting from the first, there results 


R-28=0=(1—5r)A+(1—t—=)B 


Since A and B are not collinear, 


t— de =0, 1—i-z=0. 
Therefore, 
pau ee 
3 3 
Hence, 
PN. PQ 2-1 
LN OQ 8 


_and the lines LN and O@ trisect each other. 

Example 2.—Ilf through any point within a triangle lines be 
drawn parallel to the three sides, terminating at the sides, the 
sum of the ratios of these lines to their corresponding sides is 2. 


Bra. 13. 


Let ABC be the triangle (Fig. 13). Through the interior 


point O, draw 
ay parallel to AC, 
ba parallel to BA, 
and cB parallel to CB. 


It is desired to prove that 


ae eras 20D. 
= = — 
Let AB =L, BC = M, AC =N, AO =R, 
Aa Aa 
——— a =—- = nN 
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Then 
ay _ 4B _ eg ers 
Ai ie ee ry Wicee Ci egos 
Now 
R =mL+7N 


= (m+ n)L+ n(N — L) 
= (m+ n)L + 1M. 


But, taken directly from the figure, 
ra we att vf a Bb 
_ By 1, Aa 
= CBE =m ac: 


On comparing these two expressions for R, it is seen that 


and, therefore, 


ba 4-28) — m) +L —n) + (mtn) = 2, 


Example 3.—If through any point within a parallelogram two 
lines be drawn parallel to the sides, the diagonals of the smaller 


parallelograms thus formed intersect upon the diagonal of the 
given parallelogram. 


Fig. 14. 


Let ABCD be the parallelogram and let LN and KM be drawn 
parallel to BC and CD, respectively. It is desired to prove that 
the diagonals LM and KN intersect at a certain point P on the 
diagonal AC, 

For this purpose, let 

S= AR, “1 SAp} ie ei i 


gel pg AD. 
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Since the intercepts of line LM on the lines of the vectors Sand T 
mn : 

are mS and — Tom respectively, any vector, V, whose origin is 


s ein whose terminus lies in the line LM can be written (by 
ec. 


V =amS — (1-2) 


i me 
Likewise, the intercepts of the line KN are —mn/(1 —-n) Sand 
nT. Hence, the equation of any vector W whose origin is at A 
and whose terminus is in the line KN, is 
mn 
1—n 


W=-y S (lay )nT. 


At the intersection of the lines LM and KN the vectors V and 
W are identical and, therefore, the corresponding coefficients in 
the two expressions are equal. That is, 


mn mn 
eae are (1 — aR = —(1— y)n. 


The solution of these equations is 


Rig me ae” 3 Bal j 
~mtn—1 Et tne 
These values substituted in the expression for either V or W 


x 


oe 
give for the vector AP 


ae 
‘t= mn 


m+n 


—($ +7), 


as 
which shows that AP is collinear with AC = S + T; and since 
they have the same origin A, they lie in the same straight line. 

In a similar manner it is proved that the diagonals KL and MN 
intersect on the diagonal BD. 


Problems I 


1. The vectors A and B have a common origin. A is one component of 
a rectangular resolution of the vector P, and so also is B. Show how to 
construct the vector P. 

2. Three vectors, A, B, and C, arranged so that the terminus of each is 
the origin of the next following, form a closed triangle. Show that 

A+B+C=0. 
Generalize to n vectors. 
3. Prove the converse of problem 2. 
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4. Show that the vector equation of a line through the origin has the form 
C = t(aA + bB) 


and interpret the parameters a, 5, and ¢. 
5. Using vector methods, prove that the diagonals of a parallelogram 
bisect each other. 


6. Prove that the medians of a triangle considered as vectors can be 
arranged in the form of a closed triangle. 


7. Prove that the medians of a triangle meet in a point which trisects 
each of them. 


8. Prove that the components of a sum of vectors are equal to the sum 
of the components of the individual vectors. 


9. If A and B are the lengths of the vectors A and B, respectively, and if 
A, B, and C have the same origin, then the vector 
C = BA+ AB 


bisects the angle between A and B. 
10. The bisectors of the angles of a triangle meet in a point. 


11. If A, B, and C form a closed triangle and R has the same origin as 
A and B, then . 
B A 
R= 7 Sp aoa 


bisects the angle between A and B and terminates in C. 


12. The sides of a right triangle are a, 8, y with the right angle opposite 
a. The perpendicular from the right angle to a is 6. If b, c, and d are 
unit vectors along the lines-8, y, 5, show that 

ba Ca 
ae ey 

13. If A, B, C form a closed triangle, the vector P which has the same 
origin as A and B, is perpendicular to C and terminates in C, is 
B2 + C2 — A? A? +c. — pr 

ac2 A +—3@ : 

14, Prove that the perpendiculars from the three vertices of a triangle 

to the opposite sides meet in a point. 


15. If, in problem 13, the vector P terminates at the intersection of the 
three perpendiculars (the orthocenter) its expression is 
— (Ra 2 — pa\__(B? + C? — AA + (A? + C2 — BB 
P= (Bi +A CO oa2B + 2B0? + 207A? — At BR =U! 


16. The vector to the center of the circumscribing circle terminating there 
is 


P= 


R a Dial + CPA A OC Age 
2A?B? + 2B2C? + 20242 — At — Bt — CA 


17. If the angle between two vectors A and B is 29, and if the angle 0 is 
measured from the bisector of this angle, then any vector C which makes 
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an angle @ with this bisector is represented in terms of A and B by the 
formula 
C_sin(y +0) A , sin(y — 6) B 
an Sa on sn2p9 B 
18. The intersection of the three medians of a triangle is the centroid of 
the three vertices. 


19. The origin O of a system of vectors F; is at the centroid of their termini. 
The lines /; in which the vectors lie are cut by any transversal at distances 
L; from O. A distance LZ; is to be taken negatively if the transversal cuts 
l, on the opposite side of O from F;. Show that 


20. If A, B, and C are the vertices of a triangle with sides a, b, and c, 
and J is the center of the inscribed circle, then J is also the centroid of the 
points A, B, C for the multipliers a, b, and c, respectively. 


CHAPTER II 
VELOCITY 


24. Motion.—The concept of motion involves both the notion 
of speed and the notion of direction. The simplest type of 
motion is uniform motion along a straight line. The average 
speed of a particle moving in a straight line is defined to be the 
quotient of the distance covered by the time required in covering 
it; k 

average speed = = . 
time 

If this quotient has the same value for every segment of the 
straight line, irrespective of the length of the segment, the speed 
is constant. The motion, therefore, can be represented by a 
directed straight line, the direction of which is parallel to the line 
of motion and the length of which is equal to the speed. This 
directed quantity is the velocity of the particle. 


25. Composition of Constant Velocities.—A particle may have 
two or more such velocities at the same time. Consider, for 
example, a small bug crawling along a sheet of paper with a con- 
stant velocity V;. Suppose the sheet of paper also, is being trans- 
lated (but not rotated) with a constant velocity V2, with respect 
to the table on which it lies. With respect to the table the bug 
has two velocities; for, evidently, he partakes of the motion of 
the paper. 

Consider a short interval of time dt. During this interval the 
bug has two displacements D,; = Vidt and Dz, = Vedt. These two 
displacements are equivalent to a single displacement (Fig. 15) 


D; = Di+ Dz 


of the bug with respect to the table. If the velocity V; is defined 
by the relation D; = Vsdt, it is evident also that 


Va = Vit Va, 


and V; is the velocity of the bug with respect to the table. Since 
V, and V; are constant it follows that V3 also is constant. The 
18 
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parallelogram of velocities differs from the parallelogram of dis- 
placements only in scale, for the velocities and the displacements 
differ only by the scalar factor dt. Since displacements are 
vectors (Sec. 8), it is evident that constant velocities also are 
vectors. 


26. Variable Speeds.—It may happen for straight-line motion 
that the quotient, distance divided by time, depends upon the 
particular segment that is chosen for measurement. In this 
event, the speed is certainly not constant, and the quotient merely 
gives the average speed over the segment measured. 

Imagine the point P at the center of a segment AB (Fig. 16) 
of the line. The shorter this segment the more nearly will the 


A PB 
—+-++-+— 


Fria, 15. Fig. 16. 


average speeds over subsegments, which contain P as a center 
point, agree. The speed of the particle at the point P is defined as 
the limit of the average speed over these subsegments as 
the lengths of the subsegments tend to zero. If the particle is 
at the point P at the particular instant t,, this limit is also called 
the speed of the particle at the instant tp. The velocity of the par- 
ticle is variable, for even though the direction of the motion is 
constant the speed varies from one point P to another. 

In the notation of the calculus, if x is the coordinate of P and 
x, and 2, are the end points of the subsegments which contain 
P, then the speed at P is 

Speed = limit —#! = sat (1) 

27. Curvilinear Motion.—If a particle is moving along a curved 
path its speed at a point O is defined in a manner analogous to the 
speed at a point in a straight line. 

Suppose the particle is moving along the curve OAiA2A;3A4 
and that it arrives at the points A1, As, A;, A. after passing the 
point O at the expiration of the intervals of time ti, te, ts, ta, respec- 
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tively. The average velocity during the interval of time é, is the 
displacement vector OA, divided by the time ¢,, namely, the vectot 
OB; for if the particle had had the velocity OB, when it was at 
the point 0, and had maintained that velocity constantly, it would 
have arrived at the point A, after the interval of time é,. 

Similar statements hold for the points As, As, and Ay. Since 
ts < ty, it is evident that OB; compared with OAs is longer than 
OB, compared with OAs The points Bs, Bs, - - - lie upon 
some curve L. As the time intervals tend toward zero, the aver- 
age velocity vectors tend toward tangency to the curve OA, while 
the terminus of the average velocity vector moves toward the 
point By where the tangent at O inter- 
sects the curve L. This limiting value 
of the average velocity vector is, by 
definition, the velocity of the particle 
at the point O. 


28. Definition— Velocity is the raie 
of change of position, and ts a directed 
quantity. 


29. Composition of Variable Veloc- 
ities—A particle may have two var- 
iable velocities. Suppose a small bug 
is crawling on a sheet of paper with 
variable speed along a curved line. At 
P the same time the sheet of paper is 

Bey: being translated along the surface of 
the table with variable speed along a 
curved line on the table. The bug partakes of both motions. 

To analyse the motion with respect to the table, consider the 
positions of the bug with respect to the table at the instants ¢ and 
i + dt. Let it be supposed that the interval of time dé is very 
small. During this interval the bug will have undergone two small 
displacements D; and Dy, which together are equivalent to the 
single displacement D; = D, + D:. If these small displace- 
ments are divided by the small interval of time dé, the average 
velocities obtained are V;, Ve, and V3; that is, velocities which, 
had they been constant, would have produced the displacements 
D,, Ds, and D; in the interval of time dé. Evidently 


Vs = Vi + Vo. 


B 
Bs Bs {Ps 
A 


a. VIET Hs 
ha wrywnte Swe width wiravia Sait WD With ape 


GERAIS 
0 Ge Sante te ntorhg A tho tg tle sort‘ Ye at 
3 wie S Vt ALM A Ut tit, WH AILSA Yt GBP 
Let hacon thee a enero 
r Sip onon vettiae we tit Wi, Tay 


oe 

dot ie watt tp 4 et. tthe Tie 

eg ime ees (_Mern et tt Ig bo eB Dig, 
Fe ee 
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The lengths of the sides of the closed triangle (Fig. 18) are 
S=18 B=14, V=? 


The angle between S and B, (SB), is 70°. Consequently 
V2 = S? + B? — 2S8B cos 70°, 
= 324 + 196 — 2-18- 14- 0.3420 = 347.6, 
and V = 18.64 knots. 


Also, 
18» aald stoi 
sing sing sin 70° 
Hence, 
were 14 - sin 70°, 
a TR OG 
and 


B = 44° 53./5,. o = 65° 6.'5, a = 35° 6.'5 


Fia. 18. 


With respect to the Bernice, the course of the Selwyn is north, 
35°6.’5 east, and its speed is 18.64 knots. 

Example 2.—What is the velocity of a point on the rim of a 
rolling wheel if the center of the wheel is moving forward with a 
speed V? 

With respect to its axle the wheel is merely turning around, 
and all points of the rim have the same speed in this motion, 
although different points move in different directions. The 
speeds are the same but the velocities are different. 

Let G be the point in contact with the ground, and therefore 
at rest with respect to the ground. Its speed with respect to 
the axle is V, since the speed of the ground with respect to the 
axle is V. Hence, in the rotation about the axle, all points of the 
rim have the speed V. In the diagram the wheel is supposed to 
be rolling toward the right, and therefore the wheel is turning 
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clockwise with respect to the axle. A point P on the rim has a 
velocity Vi with respect to the axle, the length of V; being V 
and its direction is tangent to the rim. The axle, however, has 
a velocity V2 with respect to the ground. By rule I, therefore, 
the velocity of P with respect to the ground is 
Vs; = Vit V2, 

the magnitude of V2 being the same as the magnitude of V,, 
namely V. 

The vector V; is perpendicular to the radius OP, and V; is 
perpendicular to OH. Since V3; bisects the angle between V, 
and Vz, it is perpendicular to the bisector of the angle POH and 
therefore perpendicular to PG. That is, the point P is moving 
just as though it were pivoting on the point G. 

If @ is the angle which PG makes with the vertical, it is easily 
verified that 

V; = 2V cos 6. 

The highest point of the wheel, for which 6 = 0, has the 
greatest speed with respect to the ground; in fact, just twice the 
speed of the axle with respect to the ground. 

Example 3.—Three horses in a field are at the vertices of an 
equilateral triangle. Their motions relative to a person riding 
along a road with a speed V are in the directions of the sides of the 
triangle (in the same sense) and with the samespeed V. Showthat 
the three horses are moving with respect to the ground along 
concurrent lines. 

Since the velocities of the horses are given relative to the man, 
and the velocity of the man relative to the ground, rule I applies. 

Let V be the velocity of the man relative to the ground and 
let L, M, and N be the velocities of the horses located at A, 
B, and C, respectively, relative to the man (Fig. 20), with 

L=M=N=¥S. 
Then the velocities of the horses relative to the ground are 
Vi=L+V, Vze=M+V, V:;=N+V. 
It will be assumed that the length of the side of the triangle is s, 
and it will be proved that the lines of the vectors Vi, Vz, and Vs 
meet at a point P. 

First Solution —At A draw a vector K = —N, and let K 
and L be the fundamental vectors in terms of which the other 
vectors are to be expressed. Let the angle between V and K 
be 2a. Let F be the position of the man. At ¥ drawlines parallel 
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ae 
to L and K, and at G draw GH parallel to L. Let FG = V. 
In the triangle "GH 
FH HG occa eee 
sin (60° — 2a) sin 2a sin 120° 


PH = ~~ in 130 ? ~ ‘gin 120° ~~ 


Fre. 20. 


Since V is the sum of these two vectors and V; = V+ L, 
2 sin 2a 2 sin (60° — 2a) 


V = ——L K, 
np Watts re 
2 sin 2a 2 sin (60° — 2a) 
or 
Vi = + cos (30° — a)[sin (30° + a)L + sin (80° — a)K]. 


/3 
It is readily verified that V;N = 90° — a. Let D be the point 
where the line of V3 intersects AB extended. Then from the 
triangle ACD, it is found that 
AD = s : 
sin (90° — a) sin (80° + a)’ 
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AD = SCOSa 
sin (30° + a) 
Consequently the general expression (Eq. (16.1)) for the vector 
whose origin is at A and whose terminus lies in the line CD is 
= ts COS a@ 8 
~ y sin (30° + oe tah meats “US 
Similarly, since V. makes an angle of 90° + a with the side 
BA, and E is the point where the line of V2 intersects the side 
AC extended, 


and therefore 


S cos @ 
sin (30° — a) 

The general expression for the vector whose origin is at A and 
whose terminus lies in the line BE is 


T =2°L+ (1-2) 


AE = 


s cosa 
v sin (80° — a) 
At the intersection P of the two lines CD and BE, the vectors R 
and T are identical. Hence, on comparing coefficients, 


(l—#5= (1-2) 


K. 


s cos a 
v sin (30° — a)’ 


peri ts COS @ 
» vsin (30° + a)’ 
and therefore 


f= 3 sin? (30° + a), = : cos a sin (30° + a). 
On substituting these values in the expression for either R or T, 


it is found that 
a As “ ° : ° 
AP = 3 » 008 a[sin (80° + a)L + sin (30° — a)K], 


est 28 COS @ Vv 

~ 4/3 cos (30° — a) * 
It is therefore collinear with V; and, since it has the same origin A, 
the two vectors lie in the same straight line. The line of Vi, there- 
fore, also passes through P and the lines of the three vectors Vi, 
V2, and V; are concurrent. 

Second Solution—The angle BCP equals 30° — a, and the 
angle CBP equals 30° + a. Therefore, the angle CPB = 120°. 
Regarding the direction of V as a variable, the angle a is a vari- 
able, and so also is the position of the point P. The points B 
and C, however, remain fixed, and the angle CPB = 120° remains 
constant. Hence, the point P lies on an arc of a circle which 
passes through B and C, and since the angle at P is always 120° 
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the circle also passes through the point A. Hence, the lines of 
V. and V; intersect on the circle which circumscribes the triangle 
ABC. 

Likewise, the lines of V: and V2 intersect on the circumscribing 
circle, and so also do the lines of V:and V;._ Aside from the points 
A, B, and C these lines cut the circle but once each. _ Hence, they 
must all cut in the same point, and the lines therefore are 
concurrent. 


Problems II 


1. A certain distance is covered by a man walking 4 miles per hour 
in 18 min. less than by a man walking 2.5 miles per hour. What is the 
distance? Ans. 2 miles. 


2. A passenger on a railroad train observes that a train 528 ft. long ona 
parallel track requires 6 sec. to pass him. If the two trains are traveling in 
opposite directions with equal speed, what is the speed of each train? 
Ans. 30 miles per hour. 


8. A particle moves with constant speed around the circumference of a 
circle in the same time that a second particle moves uniformly across a 
diameter. Compare their speeds. Ans. As z is to 1. 


4. What is the speed of a particle on the surface of the earth in latitude 
1 due to the rotation of the earth, assuming the radius of the earth to be 3960 
miles and the length of the sidereal day to be 86,164 sec.? Ans. 1524.7 
cos I ft. per second. 


5. A man standing on the top of a train, which is moving at the rate of 
30 miles per hour, throws a ball with a speed of 22 ft. per second in a direc- 
tion perpendicular to the train. What is the speed and direction of the ball 
with respect to the track? Ans. Speed = 22 X V5 ft. per second; angle 
= tan! 1/2. 

6. When a steamer is in motion it is found that an awning 8 ft. above the 
deck protects from rain the portion of the deck which is more than 4 ft. 
behind the vertical projection of the edge of the awning; but when the 
steamer comes to rest the line of separation of the wet and dry parts is 6 ft. 
in front of this projection. If the speed of the rain is 20 ft. per second, what 
is the speed of the steamer? Ans. 20 ft. per second. 


7. If a wheel is rolling along a horizontal road, is there any point of the 
rim which has a velocity which is straight up or straight down? Ans. No. 


8. In what direction must a boat be steered across a river which flows at 
the rate of 3 miles per hour by a man who rows 4 miles per hour in order to 
make a course at right angles to the bank? Ans. At sin~1 3/4 upstream. 


9. Two particles move uniformly in straight lines. Ata given time the 
distance between them is D and their relative velocity is V, the components 
of which in the direction of D and perpendicular to it are Vi and V2. Show 
that when they are nearest together their distance is DV2/V, and that they 
arrive in this position after the interval of time DV,/V2. 
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10. A steamer sailing by compass has a velocity of 20 knots due south in 
a current making 3 knots to the east. The wind is blowing 15 miles per hour 
from the southwest. Assuming that the smoke does not partake of the 
motion of the steamer, what is the velocity of the smoke with respect to 
the steamer? (A knot is 1 nautical mile = 6080ft. perhour.) Ans. 50.4 ft. 
per second in a direction N. 12° 17’ E. 


11. A balloon which is rising with a speed of V/21 ft. per second is carried 
northward by the wind with a speed of 8 ft. per second. What is the 
velocity of the balloon with respect to a person who is walking westward 
with a speed of 6 ft. persecond? Ans. Speed = 11 ft. per second; direction, 
altitude 24° 37’, azimuth N. 36° 52’ E. 


12. If an aeroplane flies at the rate of 100 miles per hour in still air, 
how long will it take to fly around a square each of whose sides is 6 miles, 
(a) when the wind is not blowing, (b) when it is blowing 28 miles per hour 
parallel to two of the sides of the square, (c) when it is blowing 28 miles per 
hour parallel to a diagonal? Ans. (a) 14.4 min.; (b) 15 5/16 min.; (c) 15.31 
min. 


13. If a bicyclist rides faster than the wind, show that the wind will 
always seem to be against him in whatever direction he may ride. 


CHAPTER III 
ACCELERATION 


31. Definition — Acceleration is the rate of change of velocity. 
In ordinary language, an object is said to be accelerated if its speed 
is increased; it is retarded if its speed is diminished. In mechanics 
the single term acceleration takes into account not only the change 
in speed but also the change in the direction of motion. 

It will be observed that it is not the rate of change of speed. It 
is the rate of change of velocity. If a particle is moving in a 
straight line, its velocity changes only as its speed changes, the 
direction of the motion being constant. In this case the rate of 
change of speed, and the rate of change of velocity are identical. 
If, however, a particle is moving uniformly in a circle, its speed is 
constant, and therefore its rate of change of speed is zero; but its 
velocity is always changing since the direction of the motion is 
always changing; and therefore its rate of change of velocity is 
never zero. 

In mechanics acceleration always refers to the change in the 
vectors and not, as in common conversation, to the change in 
the scalars. 


32. The Hodograph.—Consider a particle which is moving 
with constant or variable speed along a curve, and imagine a 
vector with a fixed point O as origin to represent the velocity of 
the particle. As the particle moves along its curve C, the veloc- 
ity vector changes its length and direction, so that its terminus 
describes a curve H, which is called the hodograph of the particle. 

For a particle which is moving uniformly along a straight line 
the velocity is constant both as to magnitude and direction. Its 
hodograph, therefore, is merely a point. For a particle which is 
moving with constant speed in a circle, the magnitude of the veloc- 
ity is constant but, as the direction is always changing, the hodo- 
graph, too, is a circle. The hodograph of a ball which describes 
a parabola under the action of gravity is a straight line. The 
hodograph of a planet in its motion about the sun is an eccentric 
circle, ete. 

28 
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33. Accelerations are Vectors.—Let V; (Fig. 22) be the velocity 
of the particle at the instant ¢, and let V2 be the velocity at the 
instant t+ At. The change in the velocity during the interval 
At is 

V3 = V2 3 Vi, 


and the average rate of change is V;/At, which also is a vector with 
the same direction as V; but of different magnitude. It will 
be relatively much longer if At is very small with respect to unity. 


B 
A 
a vs 
H 
c Le Vv; 
O 


Fig. 21. Fig. 22. 


If the instant ¢ be kept fixed and the interval At be diminished 
the terminus of the vector V2 will move along the hodograph as V2 
approaches V;. The magnitude V3; diminishes, but V3/At tends 
toward a limit. The direction of V3; also tends toward a limit 
which is evidently the direction of the tangent to the hodograph 
at the terminus of V;. Thus the vector V3/At, the average rate 
of change of the velocity during the interval At, tends toward a 
limit which may be denoted by A, and which is A 
called the acceleration of the particle at the instant t. 

It will be observed that the acceleration of the 
particle A is simply the velocity of the terminus of 
the velocity vector in the hodograph. Since veloc- 
ities are vectors, so also are accelerations. It is not 
necessary, therefore, to repeat the arguments which 
were used for velocities. Fia. 23. 


oO 


34. Résumé.—If a particle is moving along a curve C (Fig. 23), 
at each point O of the curve it has a velocity V which is tangent 
to the curve and an acceleration A which is directed toward the 
concave side of the curve. The magnitude of V is the speed at 
O. The magnitude and direction of the acceleration A depend 
upon the speed of the particle V and the curvature of C at O. 
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35. Constant Acceleration for Straight-line Motion.—The 
simplest case of accelerated motion is the motion of a particle in 
a straight line. If the change in the speed is proportional to the 
time elapsed, the acceleration is constant; for, the direction of 
the acceleration is in the line of motion, which is constant, and its 
numerical value is 

U9 = eT 

bot ia 

where ¥; is the speed at the instant t:, and v2 is the speed at the 
instant t2, which also, by hypothesis, is constant. 


36. Variable Acceleration for Straight-line Motion.—If the 
quotient (Eq. (85.1)) is not constant, that is, if its value depends 
upon the segment chosen, then the acceleration is the limit of 
A in Eq. (85.1) for decreasing values of the interval (¢ — ¢1), that 
is 


= ty 
A.= lint Fe 1) 
But since (Eq. (26.1)), for straight-line motion, 
Kies 
Eq. (1) becomes: 
. dt oi Pe 
oie Teen 


Hence, if the position of a particle which moves along a straight 
line is given as a function of ¢, the velocity and acceleration can be 
obtained by differentiations. 


37. Example.—The position of a particle is given by the formula 
v = a Cos nt. 
Find its velocity and acceleration at any instant. 
By differentiation, it is found that 


dx . — 
) = di = —ansin nt = tnVa@ — 2 
ax 
and Age ied —an? cos nt = —n?2ax. 


If 0 <t < /n, the particle is moving toward the left (according 
to the usual conventions) and the velocity is negative. If r/n 
<t<2/n, the particle is moving toward the right and the 
velocity is positive. 
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If the particle is on the right side of the origin, the acceleration 
is directed toward the left. If it is on the left side of the origin, 
the acceleration is directed toward the right. Thus, whichever 
side the particle may be on, the acceleration is always directed 
toward the origin. 


38. The Acceleration of Gravity—Experiments, carefully 
conducted, show that the numerical value of the acceleration of 
all bodies freely rising or falling in a vacuum near the surface of 
the earth is approximately 32.2 feet per second per second. That 
is, if a body is dropped from rest in a vacuum, at the end of the 
first second its speed will be 32.2 feet per second; at the end of 
the second second its speed will be 64.4 feet per second, and so on. 
In general, denoting by v the velocity (positive if directed upward) 
measured in feet per second, by ¢ the number of seconds which 
have elapsed from the initial instant, by vo the velocity at the 
initial instant (which may be positive, negative, or zero) then 


v =v — gt, 
where g = 32.2. The corresponding vector equation is 
v=vy+ gt, 


where g is a vector directed towards the earth and represents the 
velocity change in one second. The constant g is called the 
acceleration of gravity. 

For heavy bodies, such as a stone, and for speeds that are not 
too high, the resistance offered by the air is usually not important 
and can be neglected, the motion being regarded as occurring in 
a vacuum. For light bodies, such as a bit of paper or a fluffy 
feather, the resistance offered by the air is very important, and 
the motion of such bodies in the air is very different from what it 
would be in a vacuum. 


39. Uniform Circular Motion.—A simple and very common 
type of motion is the motion of a particle in a circle with constant 
speed. It is desired to examine the nature of the acceleration in 
this case. 

Let EFB, in Fig. 24, be an arc of the circle of which O is the 
center. Let EH and B be any two points on the circle, and let v; 
be the velocity of the particle at H, and v2 be the velocity of the 
particle at B. Since the speed is constant, 


V1, = Vg = Vz. 
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The change in the velocity is 
V3 = V2 — Vie 


If v; and v2 have their origin at H, and C is the terminus of 
v, and D is the terminus of v2, then the parallelogram HCBD isa 
trhomb. Its diagonals bisect each 
other perpendicularly, and since BE 
is a chord of the circle, the line of CD 
passes through the center of the cir- 
cle, wherever the points H and B 
may be. 

Suppose the point B is close to the 
point # and that the particle moves 
from E to B in the interval of time 
dt. In the limit, as B tends toward 
E, 


—> 
EB =vdi, | vs = CD = Adi, 
Also, if G is the center of the rhomb, 
1 1 EB 
DB BO or gD = 5° RO DB. 


Let a be the radius of the circle and A the magnitude of the accel- 
eration. The equation 


CD =: DB 
becomes 
Adt = ~ - vdt, 
or ” 
Ares = 


Hence, the acceleration is always directed toward the center of 
the circle; its magnitude is constant and is equal to the square 
of the speed divided by the radius of the circle (see Sec. 34). 

If the angular speed be denoted by w then 


v= aw and A = ao’, 
which is another form of this very useful formula. 


40. Vector Equations.—Let i be a unit vector along the X-axis, 
and j a unit vector along the y-axis. Let the particle be at the 
extremity of a radius which makes an angle @ with the z-axis. 
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Then the vector equations for the velocity and acceleration of a 
particle in uniform circular motion are 


Vv 


v( — sin 6-i+ cos @- j), 


A 


ll 


v . 
qt 0086 -i — sin 6 - j). 


Problems III 


1. A stone dropped over a cliff strikes the ground in 5 sec. With what 
speed did it strike and how high was the chff? Ams. 161 ft. per second; 
402.5 ft. 


2. The brakes are applied to a train running 60 miles per hour. Assum- 
ing the retardation to be constant and equal to 4 ft. per second per second, 
how long does it take to bring the train to rest, and how far will the train 
go? Ans. 22 sec.; 968 ft. 

3. A brick sliding on the sidewalk with a speed of 12 ft. per second comes 
to rest after sliding 24 ft. What is the retardation, assuming it to be con- 
stant? Ams. 3 ft. per second per second. 

4. If the acceleration of a train is .3 ft. per second per second, how long 
will it take to increase its speed from 15 miles per hour to 60 miles per hour? 
Ans. 3 min. 40 sec. 

5. What is the acceleration of gravity, (a) when the units are centimeters 
and seconds, (b) miles and minutes? Ams. (a) 981.5; (b) 21.95. 

6. Five stones in succession are dropped over a cliff 1 sec. apart. Whatis 
the distance between the stones 2 sec. after the last one is dropped? Ans. 
16.1 ft. multiplied by 11, 9, 7, and 5, respectively. 

7. The speed of a particle in uniform circular motion is 4 ft. per second. 
The radius of the wheel is 2 ft. What is the acceleration? Ans. 8 ft. per 
second per second. 

8. A windmill 12 ft. in diameter turns 40 times per minute. What is 
the acceleration of a point on the rim of the wheel? Ans. 32r?/3 ft. per 
second per second. 

9. A and B are two points on a spoke of a wheel that is turning with 
uniform angular speed. Show that the motion of A with respect to B is 
uniform circular motion. 

10. A horizontal disk is spinning uniformly and falling freely in a vacuum. 
Write the expression for the acceleration vector of a particle of the disk. 
Ans. A = —dw? cos 6:i — aw? sin 6-j — gk, where ais the distance of the par- 
ticle from the center of the disk, w is the angular speed, and kis a unit vector 
directed upward and perpendicular to i and j. 

11. What is the acceleration of a particle on the equator, assuming that 
the diameter of the earth is 7927 miles and that there are 86,164 sec. in a 
sidereal day? Ans. g/289.4 = 0.1113 ft. per second per second. 

12. Assuming that the earth is perfectly rigid, what would be the length of 
the day if the acceleration at the equator were just equal to g? Ans. 
Jh 24™ 27° = 1/17 of present day (nearly). 
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13. Assuming that the orbit of the moon is a circle of the radius of 238,000 
miles and that its period is 27.3 days, what is the acceleration of the moon 
towards the earth as compared with g? Ans. g/3611. 


14, What is the acceleration of the earth toward the sun, if the distance 
of the sun is 92,900,000 miles and the year is 3651/4 days? Ans. g/1656. 


15. A particle A moves uniformly across the diameter of a circle from 
left to right with the speed V. A particle B moves uniformly around the 
circle counterclockwise with the speed V. lf the radius to B makes an angle 
@ with the given diameter, what is the velocity of B with respect to A? 

Ans. V = V[ — (1 + sin 6)i + cos @- jj. 


16. Prove that the acceleration vector is always directed toward the con- 
cave side of the curve of motion (Sec. 34). Suggestion: Use the hodograph. 

17. By means of the hodograph, show that in uniform circular motion 
the acceleration is always directed toward the center of the circle. 


CHAPTER IV 


MASS AND FORCE 


41. The Nature of the Mass.—The mass of a body corresponds 
to the idea of the quantity of matter which the body contains. 
It is independent of the body’s position, of its state of motion, and 
of the forces which may be acting on the body. How the quan- 
tity of matter contained in a body shall be measured is not a 
simple question. If two bricks are physically alike, it is easy 
to see that taken together they contain twice as much matter as 
either one of them. But how can it be determined that they are 
“physically alike’? Given a cube of clay and a cube of lead of 
the same size, what is the ratio of their masses? If, as modern 
theories would indicate, all substances are merely different 
arrangements of electrons which are all alike then the ratio of 
the masses is merely the ratio of the number of electrons which 
the bodies contain. There are difficulties, however, not the 
least of which is the uncertainty that all electrons are alike. 
Nature does not seem to produce any two things which are just 
alike. The question will be passed over for the moment and taken 
up again in Sec. 47. Evidently mass is a scalar quantity. 


42. Definition of a Particle——A particle is a portion of matter 
which is sufficiently small for our purposes. It may be the size 
of the earth, or it may be the size of an electron, depending upon 
circumstances. Ordinarily it is desired to exclude the notion of 
its rotation, and also it is desired to be able to assert with sufficient 
exactness that it is located ‘‘at a certain point.”’ The statement 
that ‘‘a particle is a material point” would be ideal, if only 
it had any sense. 


43. Definition of Momentum.—The momentum of a particle 
is the product of its mass and its velocity, 


momentum = mas: X velocity. 


It corresponds to the notion ‘‘quantity of motion.” Since 
velocity is a vector and mass is a scalar, momentum is a vector. 
35 
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44, Undefined Concepts.—No effort is made to define time, 
force, or mass. It is assumed that the student knows their 
meaning from the way they are used. But it is important that 
it should be known how to measure them. This is accomplished 
by means of three postulates known as Newton’s laws of motion. 


45. Newton’s Laws of Motion.—The science of mechanics rests 
primarily upon three statements: 

I. Every particle continues in its state of rest or uniform motion 
in a straight line unless it is acted upon by some exterior force. 

II. The rate of change of momentum of a particle ts proportional 
to the force impressed upon it, and is in the direction in which the 
force is acting. 

III. To every action there is an equal and oppositely directed 
reaction. 


46. Discussion of the First Law.—If a body slides along a rough 
horizontal board with a certain initial speed, it will travel a 
certain distance and then will stop. If the same experiment be 
tried with a smoother board and a smoother body, but withthe 
same initial speed, the body will again stop, but it will have 
traveled farther than the previous one. If a third body be 
mounted on wheels to still further reduce the friction, it will 
travel much farther than the former two, but eventually it, too, 
will stop. From such simple experiments Galileo inferred that 
if the resistance of the air and the force of friction could be elim- 
inated altogether, the body would not stop at all, but would 
continue to move along a straight line and would eventually pass 
any assigned point of the line that was in the direction of its 
motion, however remote the point might be. This was not 
exactly an induction; rather, it was an inference drawn from his 
observations. 

There was no basis for the inference that the motion along the 
straight line was uniform, because uniform motion means equal 
distances in equal times. As no means of measuring time has, 
as yet, been assigned, there is no criterion for telling when two 
intervals of time are equal. Thanks to the Euclidean postulate, 
it is known when two intervals on a straight line are equal. 
For the purposes of mechanics, an analogous postulate is needed 
to tell when two intervals of time are equal. 

Imagine a particle moving along a straight line subject to no 
force whatever, and consider two intervals of equal length along 
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that line. Geometrically, there is nothing to distinguish one 
interval from the other save the difference of location; and mechan- 
ically there is nothing to distinguish the passage of the particle 
across the two intervals, save that one is subsequent to the other. 
It is natural to assume, therefore, that the corresponding inter- 
vals of time are equal. Accordingly, it is made a part of the 
postulate that this is so by the introduction of the word “uni- 
formly.” It follows then from the first law that the distance 
traveled by the particle along the straight line is proportional 
to the interval of time during which it was traveling; and this is 
the postulate by means of which time is measured. 


47. Discussion of the Second Law.—Since momentum is a 
vector, the rate of change of momentum, that is, force, also is a 
vector and is equal to mass times acceleration, the mass being 
a mere constant and acceleration being the rate of change of 
velocity. Accordingly, the second law states that 


Force = mass X acceleration. 


It must not be supposed that this expression tells what force 
is. It tells merely how forces are measured, namely, by the 
accelerations with which they are associated. Force, however, is 
always thought of as a push or a pull. 

It will be observed that Newton’s second law says nothing 
about causation. Since the force and the acceleration are 
simultaneous, there is no more reason for asserting that force is 
the cause of the acceleration than for asserting that acceleration 
is the cause of force. The fact that force is commonly spoken of 
as the cause of acceleration merely shows that in the order of 
our thoughts, force is commonly placed before acceleration. 
In the philosophical sense, nothing is known about causation. 
The common language, however, is convenient, and will do no 
harm if it is properly understood. 

If two forces act successively upon the same mass, then the 
two forces are proportional to the accelerations produced; and 
thereby the forces are measured if the mass is known. The 
second law of motion would serve as a means of measuring masses 
if we had some independent means of knowing when two forces 
are equal; for, if two different masses are acted upon by forces 
which are equal, the accelerations can be measured and then the 
masses are inversely proportional to the accelerations. It is 
natural to suppose, for example, if a given elastic string is 
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stretched to half again its original length (supposing such a 
stretch to be possible) that the force required to stretch it the 
first time is the same as that required the second time, but though 
this is commonly done it is easy to see that a new postulate is 
used and should be stated explicitly. 

In a sense the first law of motion is a corollary of the second 
law; for, if the rate of change of momentum is zero, the second 
law reduces to the first. But the rate of change of momentum 
cannot be measured until a criterion for the measurement of time 
has been established, and for this the first law is necessary. 

The first two laws were known to Galileo, although he did not 
state them explicitly. 


48. Discussion of the Third Law.—The words “‘action” and 
‘“‘reaction”’ are here to be understood as forces. The law states 
that in nature forces always occur in pairs, the two components 
of which are equal in magnitude and opposite in direction. If 
the particle A acts upon the particle B, then the particle B also 
acts upon A equally but in the opposite direction. A force, so 
to speak, cannot hitch itself to nothing. 

The third law of motion is due to Newton. The law of gravita- 
tion also is due to Newton, and on account of its importance it 
will be given here. 


49. The Law of Gravitation.—As stated by Newton: 

Every particle in the universe attracts every other particle with a 
force which is directly proportional to the product of the masses of 
the particles, and inversely proportional to the square of the distance 
between them, 

m 
hg 

where f is the magnitude of the force, m; and mz the masses of 
the particles, r the distance between the particles, and k? is 
a constant which depends upon the units which are employed. 
In the English system of units (Sec. 51) k? = 1.068 x 107°. 
In the c.g.s. system of units k? = 6.66 X 10-8. It will be 
observed that the law of gravitation is stated only for particles, 
but it can be shown that it holds also for uniform spheres, the 
distance being measured from the centers of the spheres. 


50. Weight and the Acceleration of Gravity.—As a particular 
consequence of the law of gravitation, the earth attracts all bodies 
near its surface with a force which is called the weight of the body. 


° 
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The acceleration toward the earth due to the attraction of the 
earth is called the acceleration of gravity and is denoted by the 
letter g, so that, if w is the weight of the body and mis its mass, 
by Newton’s second law, 


w=m, g = 32.174 — 0.085 cos 21, 
where / is the latitude. This is the value of the acceleration of 
gravity for an observer who is at rest with respect to the surface 
of the earth at the place where the acceleration is measured. 
If the earth were a sphere and not rotating and gy were the 
corresponding value of the acceleration, it would follow upon 
applying the law of gravitation that, 


mgo = wend, 
whence 
kek 
ae 


where £ is the mass of the earth and R is its radius. 
_ The rotation of the earth does not affect a body which is freely 
falling near its surface, but the oblateness of the earth does affect 
it. Denoting the acceleration of gravity for a freely falling body 
by G, it is found that 

G = 32.225 — 0.026 cos 21. 
This would be the value of the acceleration for an observer at 
rest relative to the center of the earth. 

The effect of the oblateness of the earth upon the attraction 
near its surface belongs to the theory of the potential which lies 
beyond the scope of this work; but the effect of the rotation of the 
earth will be considered in Sections 265 and 360. 

Since, by the law of gravitation, the force of attraction of the 
earth upon any body is proportional to the mass of the body, it 
follows that the acceleration of gravity g is the same for all bodies 
at the same place on the earth, and therefore, the mass of a 
body is proportional to its weight at any given place. 


51. Systems of Units—Among English speaking people, there 
are two systems of units in common use. 


THE ENGLISH SYSTEM 


In the old English system 
the unit of length is the foot, 


e 
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the unit of time is the second, 
the unit of mass is a mass 
which weighs one pound. 


The standard of mass is a certain mass of platinum which is 
kept in London and which weighs one pound in London. 

The standard of length is a certain bronze bar on which two 
lines are engraved one yard (equal to three feet) apart. The 
yard is defined to be the distance between these two lines when 
the bar is at a temperature of 62°F. Accurate copies of these 
standards are kept in the United States Bureau of Standards at 
Washington. 

By the second law of motion, force is proportional to mass times 
acceleration. It is convenient to choose the units so that force 
equals mass times acceleration. If gravity acts upon a one-pound 
mass, it follows that 


force = 1 X 32.2 = 32.2 units of force, 


and that this force is equal to the weight of a one-pound mass. 
The unit of force is called a wpoundal and, therefore, 
the weight of a one-pound mass 
32.2 

and is approximately equal to the weight of one-half an ounce. 
A constant force of one poundal acting on a mass of one pound for 
one second will generate a speed of one foot per second. The 
poundal is called the absolute unit of force. 

In statics it is usually more convenient to use the weight of 
a one-pound mass, namely one pound, as the unit of force, or even 
the weight of a ton mass. This is a gravitational unit of 
force. But when motion is involved, the unit of force is 
the poundal and the unit of mass is the mass of a one- 
pound weight. 

A mass of one pound and a weight of one pound are very differ- 
ent concepts. Mass is independent of position while the weight 
is not. 


the poundal = 


THE SCIENTIFIC OR C.G.S. SYSTEM 


The second system of units is the scientific system, since it is 
used by scientists the world over. In this system 


the unit of length is the centimeter, 
the unit of time is the second, 
the unit of mass is the gram. 
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The gram is defined as the mass of one cubic centimeter of pure 
water at a temperature of 4°C. The unit of force is the dyne, so 
that a force of one dyne acting for one second upon one gram will 
generate a speed of one centimeter per second. 

Between these two systems of units the following relations 
exist: 

1 foot = 30.48 centimeters, 
1 pound = 453.59 grams, 
1 poundal = 13,825.5 dynes. 


Since the unit of time is the same in the two systems, the 
acceleration of gravity in the c.g.s. system is 32.18 XK 30.48 = 981 
centimeters per second per second, and the weight of one gram is 
equal to 981 dynes. 


CHAPTER V 


WORK AND ENERGY 


52. Definition of Work.—If a man drags a weight along a level 
surface, or if he raises a weight against the force of gravity, he 
is conscious of doing work. In the first case, assuming the fric- 
tional resistance to be constant, the amount of work done is pro- 
portional to the resistance which the surface offers and the 
distance through which the weight is dragged. In the second 
case the work done is proportional to the weight raised and to the 
height through which it is raised. In each of these cases the 
resisting force is constant and its direction is opposite to that of 
the motion of the body. Under these conditions then, 


work = force X displacement. 


If the unit of force is one pound and the unit of length is one 
foot, the unit of work is one foot-pound. If the unit of force is 
one poundal, the unit of work is one foot-poundal. One foot- 
pound is equal to 32.2 foot-poundals. 

If the unit of force is one dyne and the unit of length is one 
centimeter, the unit of work is one erg. One foot-poundal is 
equal to 421,400 ergs. Since the erg is a very small unit-of 
work, it is sometimes convenient to have a larger unit which is 
called the joule. One joule is equal to ten million (107) ergs. 

53. The Force and the Displacement are Oblique.—lIf the 
displacement is perpendicular to the force which is acting, then 
there is no work done, e.g., moving a body along perfectly smooth 
ice against gravity. Of course, perfectly smooth ice does not 
exist in practice. There is always a certain amount of friction, 
and the work done against this friction is not zero. The friction 
is in the line of the displacement, however, and is not perpendic- 
ular to it. The work done against gravity is zero. 

If the force F makes an angle @ with the displacement D, it can 
be resolved into two components, F;, in the line of the displace- 
ment and F; perpendicular to this line. The second component 


does no work, since it is perpendicular to the displacement. The 
42 
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work done by the first component is the total work which is done 
by F; hence, 


W =F,D = FD, = FD cos @. 


Stated in words, the work done by a force is the product of the magni- 
tudes of the displacement and the component of the force in the direc- 
tion of the displacement; or 

The work done by a force is equal to the product of the magnitudes 
of the force and the component of the displacement in the direction of 
the force; or, 

The work done by a force is equal to the product of the magnitudes 
of the force and the displacement and the cosine of the angle between 
them. 


54. Positive and Negative Work.—If the displacement is in the 
direction of the force which is acting, the work done by the force 
is positive. If the displacement is in the opposite direction, the 
work done by the force is negative, that is, work has been done 
against the force. Thus, if a weight wis raised through a height 
h, the work done by gravity is W = —wh and, if it is lowered 
through the same distance, the work done by gravity is W 
= +wh. Hence, the total work done by gravity on a weight 
which is raised and then lowered to its original position is zero. 


55. Vector Products.—Both the force F and the displacement 
D are vectors. These vectors enter symmetrically in the expres- 
sion for the work done; nevertheless, work is manifestly not 
a vector. It is an example of what is called, in the algebra of 
vectors, the scalar product of two vectors, and is expressed by the 
formula 

W =F-D =FD cos 0. 


It is also called the dot product. 
There exists also a second kind of multiplication of vectors 


called the vector product of two vectors or the cross-product, 
A-= FX D, 


where the direction of A is perpendicular to the plane of F and D 


and, in magnitude, 
A = FD sin 6. 


’ There will be an occasion in Sec. 133 to notice an example of 
this second type of multiplication. 
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56. Resolution of Both Force and Displacement.—Let the force 
and the displacement both be resolved into their components 
with respect to any rectangular set of axes, and let 


F=X+Y+2Z, 
D=x+yrtz. 


The work done by the force F in the displacement x is xX, for 
the components Y and Z are perpendicular to x and, therefore, 
do no work. Similarly, the work done by the force F in the dis- 
placement y is yY, and in the displacement z it is 2Z. Hence, 
the total work done in the displacement D is 


W =F-D=FDcos6 =2X + yY + 22. (1) 


57. Example in Which the Force is Constant.—A weight of w 
pounds is dragged up a smooth (frictionless) plane which makes 
an angle a with a horizontal plane 
through a distance r. How much 
work is done? 

The component of the weight 
(force) in the line of the displace- 
ment D is w sina pounds. Hence, 
the work done is wr sin a@ foot- 

fra 36: pounds. But since r sin a =h, the 

height through which the weight is 

raised, the work done is wh foot-pounds and, as this expression 
is independent of a, it makes no difference how far the body is 


moved horizontally; it is only the height through which it is raised 
that counts. 


58. The Work Done by a Variable Force.—If the force varies 
from point to point either in magnitude or direction, or both, the 
Kq. (56.1) will hold only for an infinitesimal displacement dz, dy, 
dz. Therefore only an element of work is obtained, viz., 


dW =F -ds-cos @ = Xdx + Ydy + Zaz. (1) 
The total work done is the sum of all the elements of work, that is, 


Ww = [F cos 0 ds = fXde+ [Y¥dy + f Zaz, 
the integrals being taken along the path of motion. 


59. Example in Which the Force is Variable-—How much 


work is required to raise a one-pound weight from the puniaca of 
the earth to the distance of the moon? 
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According to the law of gravitation, the force varies inversely 
as the square of the distance from the center of the earth. Let 
the radius of the earth expressed in feet be R, and let the distance 
of the moon be 60R. If the unit of force is one pound, then at a 
distance r from the center of the earth, the magnitude of the force 
is 


The work done in an infinitesimal displacement dr is 


R? 
dW = ar foot-pounds, 


and, therefore, 
60R 


PR? 59 
W = ik per = 60 foot-pounds. 


Taking the radius of the earth to be R = 20,908,800 feet, it is 
found that 
W = 20,560,320 foot-pounds. 


60. The Work Done in Stretching an Elastic String.—It is 
required to find the work done in stretching an elastic string of 
natural length J from a length a to a length b. 

It is found from experiments that the tension of a stretched 
string is proportional to the amount of the stretch; that is, if x is 
the stretched length of the string, 7 is the tension, and k is a 
factor of proportionality, 

PT =k(z:— Dd: 


Hence, the work done in stretching the string from a to b is 
W= fo Tae = kf ~ Idx 
Z H(* te 1)¢p —a) = T.() — a), 


where 7’ is the tension of the string at the point midway between 
t=aand x = b. 

61. Work Represented by an Area.—lIf the displacement is 
measured along the z-axis and the force F(x) is a function of x, 
the work done in moving the body from a to b against the force is 


Was f "F(a)de. 
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This integral evidently is the area included between the curve 
Yes F (x), 


the z-axis, and the two ordinates at c =a and x = 6. In the 
example of the preceding section, 


F(z) = k{(z.— 0, 


that is, a straight line. The work done in stretching the 
elastic string is the area of the trapezoid ABCD, which is evi- 
dently equal to the product of the middle ordinate 7, by the 


base AB. 


Fig. 26. 


62. Power.—The rate at which work is being done is called 
power. The ordinary unit of power is the horsepower, which was 
defined by James Watt to be 33,000 foot-pounds per minute, or 
550 foot-pounds per second. It requires an unusually good horse 
to work at this rate continuously, but even a poor horse can work 
at this rate for a short interval. In electrical measurements the 
term watt is used, one watt being equal to 10’ ergs (one joule) per 
second. It is the rate of working in a circuit when the e.m-f. is 
one volt and the current is one ampere. One horsepower is equal 
to 746 watts, approximately. 

The rate at which work is being done is evidently equal to the 
product of the force and the rate of displacement, if the displace- 
ment is in the line of the force, that is, 


power = force X speed. 


If the displacement is not in the line of the force, the general 
formula, derived from Eq. (58.1), is 
dW ds 


o ey 
a He O88 Xa t 


dy 
dt 


dz 
pee 
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63. Example.—At what rate can a steam roller of 30 hp. 
and of a weight of 3 tons move along a road if the horizontal 
resistance to its motion is equal to its own weight? 

Since the horizontal force is 6000 lb., it requires 6000 ft.-Ib. of 
work to move the roller 1 ft. If the amount of work available is 
30 hp., or 990,000 foot-pounds per minute, it can move 

990,000 
6000 


or 1 7/8 miles per hour. 


= 165 ft. per minute, 


64. The Force Function Returning to the formula for the 
element of work (Eq. (58.1)), 


dW = Xdzx + Ydy + Zaz, 


the components of the force X, Y, and Z are functions of the 
coordinates z, y, and z; that is, the force acting depends upon 
the position of the body. They may also depend upon the com- 
ponents of the velocity, 

dx Ac ag 08 

7a ee Gh Noo ek 

as is the case when friction enters. They may also depend upon 
the time ¢. 

There is a very important class of cases, such as gravitation 
for example, in which the force depends upon the position 
of the body alone. Suppose X, Y, and Z are single-valued 
_ functions of x, y, and z which do not contain z, y, 2, t; and 
furthermore, that there exists a function, U(z, y, z), such that 

dU oU aU 

ea eS ag” Bek 
Then, for reasons that are obvious, U(z, y, z) is called the force 
function, or sometimes, for reasons that are not quite so obvious, 
the potential function. If these conditions are satisfied, the for- 


mula for the element of work done by the forces becomes 
aU dU aU 
= —— — —. — d 
dW ag et + apo a2 U, 


which is an exact differential. It can be integrated from any 
point 21, yi, 21, to any other point 22, y2, 22, without any knowl- 
edge of the path (Sec. 58) along which the motion occurred, pro- 
vided U also is a single-valued function of z, y, z. Thus 


W= U (x2, Y2, 22) ae U(a, Yi; 2); (1) 
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whatever the path may have been. The work done is independent 
of the path. 

If X, Y, and Z are single-valued functions of , y, and 2, inde- 
pendent of 4, yj, 2, t, the necessary and sufficient condition that a 
force function U(z, y, z) exists is that 


OX © OY. Seeger 


dy ox dz = Oy Fy a 
65. The Force Function is Not Single Valued.—lIf the force 
function is not single valued, Eq. (64.1) does not have a precise 
meaning, since there would be doubt as to which value of U to 
take. Suppose, for example, for the motion of a particle, 


so that 


xX = Y=+ Z=0. 


ee 
big + y? 
Notwithstanding U is multiple valued, X, Y, and Z are single 
valued at all points, except. the origin where X and Y are not 
defined. The element of work is 


poe Melee 
bre + y" 


ABest a 
or, if 
% =r cos 0, y = 7 -sinp, 
in polar coordinates, 
adW = dé. 


Since this expression does not depend upon dr, no work is done if 
the particle is moved along a radius vector, either away from or 
toward the origin. The work done is equal to the angle about 
the origin through which the particle turns. It is equal to 27 for 
each complete circuit about the origin. Hence, the work done in 
moving the particle from A to B depends upon the number of 
circuits about the origin made in the path from A to B. 

Such uncertainties do not arise if U is single valued. If X, 
Y, and Z are not single valued, the physical situation is not 
uniquely defined. 


66. Energy.—It is commonly stated that energy is the capacity 
for doing work, or that work is the measure of energy. In reality, 
energy cannot be defined. Along with space and time it is one 
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of the fundamental concepts in terms of which an attempt is made 
to interpret nature and, therefore, it lies beyond the reach of a 
definition. Energy is recognized in two forms, namely, potential, 
the energy which a body possesses by virtue of the position which 
it occupies, and kinetic, the energy which a body possesses by 
virtue of the fact that it is moving. Energy is either kinetic or 
potential; we know of no other form: and it is assumed that 
energy can be neither created nor destroyed. 


67. Conservative and Dissipative Forces.—Let W be the work 
required to move a system of bodies from a certain configuration 
A to a certain other configuration B against the system of forces F 
which are acting upon the system of bodies. If the work done by 
the system of forces upon the system of bodies when it is returned 
from the configuration B to the configuration A also is equal to 
W, then the system of forces F is said to be conservative. The 
energy which was absorbed by the system in the displacement 
from A to B is restored, or given back, in the displacement from 
Bto A. All gravitational forces, for example, are conservative. 

If, on the other hand, the work done by the system of forces 
F in the return displacement from B to A is less than W, then F 
is said to be a diss¢pative system of forces. Friction and viscosity 
are typical dissipative forces. When such forces occur, a certain 
amount of the energy passes from the mass to the molecules 
where it is recognized as heat, which is radiated away, and some 
of it, doubtless, becomes submolecular; at any rate, it is not 
available in restoring the system of bodies from the configuration 
B to the configuration A. 

Under no circumstances is the work done by the forces F in 
the return from B to A greater than the work done against them 
in the displacement from A to B. It is this principle which denies 
the possibility of what is commonly called perpetual motion. 
Since friction cannot be eliminated in any terrestrial experiment, 
no terrestrial mechanism can be made to run indefinitely without 
supplying it with energy from the outside. 


68. Potential Energy—Suppose that the system of forces is 
conservative and that there exists a force function U. If the 
function U were multiple valued, it would be possible to move the 
system of bodies from a configuration A around a certain circuit 
back to the configuration A in which U changed from one of its 
values at A to another one of its values at A. Ifit were necessary 
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to do work upon the system in order to make it go around this 
circuit, then, on account of the fact that the forces are conservative, 
work would be done by the system if the circuit were reversed. 
Since, by hypothesis, the system has returned to its initial con- 
figuration, it could go through the reversed circuit a second time 
and therefore do some more work, and so on. Perpetual motion 
would be possible and the delightful situation would exist of being 
able to get something out of nothing. Since this is manifestly 
impossible the force function U must be single valued for every 
physical situation. 

The potential energy of a system of bodies ina configuration 
B with respect to a configuration A is the amount of work which 
must be done upon the system in order to bring it from A to B, 
and this is independent of the path. It will be observed that 
potential energy is always relative, that is, one configuration with 
respect to another. 

Let m be the mass of a particle, Xo, yo, 20 its initial position, 2, y, 2 
its terminal position, and U(z, y, z) the force function. Then the 
potential energy of its terminal position with respect to its initial 
position is 

VQ, Y; z) = U(xo, Yo, 20) i Ut, Y; 2), 


since the work is done against the forces of the system. Its 
potential energy with respect to any other position 21, y1, 21, will 
differ from this only by the constant value 


U(ai, Y1, 21) _ U(xo, Yo; Zo). 


From these relations, it is seen that the potential energy differs 
from the negative of the force function (Sec. 64) only by an addi- 
tive constant. Therefore, if V is the potential energy, the com- 
ponents of force can also be written 
av Punel av 
Ox’ ipa ee 
Stated in words, the x-, y-, and z2-components of the force at 
any point are the values of the negative derivatives of the potential 
energy with respect to x, y, and z, respectively, at that point. 


69. Generalization.—More generally, it is true that the negative 
derivative of the potential energy at any given point in any specified 
direction 1s the component in the assigned direction of the force 
acting at that point. 
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In order to show this, let 0, yo, 20 be the given point and let £, no 
be aset of rectangular axes with origin at 29, yo, 20and with the é-axis 
in the given direction. Then the coordinates of any point in the 
two systems are related by the equations 


L= Xo + ak + aon + asf, 
Y = Yo + BiE + Bon + Bf, 
2 = Zo + y1& + yan + ysl. 


The coefficients a;, B;, and y; are the direction cosines of the 
angles between the various axes as indicated in the table: 


Since é enters the expression for V only through the coordinates 
x, y, and 2, it follows that 


Appt) Od i oe Pe, 
OE ox OE ay OE Oz OF’ 
and, since 
oV aV ; ane 
ax = =, ay al 1c Oz = Z, 
idee oy _ Oe S 
pee ter ye mS ogre 
it follows that 
OV 
ae = aX + BiY = mZ. 


Let the components of the force along the &, 7-, and ¢- 
axes be 2, H, and Z, respectively. Then since a, 81, yi are the 
cosines of the angles between the é-axis and the z-, y-, and z- 
axes, respectively, it follows by projection that 


z= aX + BiY he WZ. 
Therefore, 


and similarly | 3 em es = ——) 


which proves the proposition. 
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70. Kinetic Energy.—The second form of energy which a body 
may possess is that which it possesses by virtue of the fact that it 
is in motion, for a body in motion will do work in being brought to 
rest or even to a lower speed. A windmill is a familiar example 
of this fact. The wind blowing upon the mill is reduced 
in speed and the energy which it loses is converted into useful 
work, 

Consider a particle in motion along a straight line and let its 
distance from a fixed point in the line be denoted by the 
letter x. Let the force which is acting upon the particle along 
the straight line be denoted by the letter f. Then, since the accel- 
eration is ¢ = d?z/dt?, Eq. (36.2), and the force is equal to the mass 
of the particle m multiplied by its acceleration (Sec. 47), 


mE = f. 


After multiplying this equation by dz, it can be written 
Smd(i)? = f - dr, (l) 


for #dx = adé = 1/2d(x).. Let 2 be the initial position of the 
particle and 4% its initial velocity. Then by integration of Eq. 
(1), there results 


tt. Lee = 
gina — ginko? =fbes dz. (2) 


The right member of Eq. (2) is the work done upon the particle 
in the displacement x to x. The expression 
1 ran ee 1 2 
gint? = gm”, 
where v is the speed, is the kinetic energy of the particle. Hence, 
Kq. (2) states that the change in the kinetic energy of the particle is 
equal to the work which is done upon the particle by the forcef. Ifthe 
displacement dz has the same direction as the force f in the interval 
%) — x, the product fdz is positive, the right member of Eq. (2) is 
positive, and «? > %0?; therefore, the speed of the particle has 
been increased. Work has been done by the force upon the par- 
ticle. If the displacement dz is in the opposite direction to the 
force, the product fdx is negative and therefore the right mem- 
ber of Eq. (2) is negative; «? < a’, and the speed has been 
decreased. Work has been done against the force f, and the 
kinetic energy of the particle has been reduced. It will be 
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observed that the kinetic energy vanishes with the speed and that 
it is never negative. 

If fis a function of x alone, that is, it does not depend upon « 
or t, and is an integrable function of x, then there exists a function 
V(«) such that 

aV 
1D Beers 

In this event the forces acting are conservative, and V (2) differs 
from the potential energy only by an additive constant. Hence, 
the integral of Eq. (1) can be written 


Sma? + V(x) = constant; (3) 
or, in words, the sum of the kinetic and potential energies of the par- 
ticle is constant. This result, which is proved here in a very simple 
case, is characteristic of conservative systems, however compli- 
cated they may be. The energy equation (Eq. (3)) obviously 
does not exist for a dissipative system. 


71. Dimensions.—When it is said that the line AB is of length 
a, what is meant is that a unit of length Z has been chosen and 


that the length AB is a times the length L. That is 
AB =a-L. 


The unit of length having been adopted, the unit of area is 
L? and the unit of volume is L’, that is, a square and a cube each 
of whose edges is equal to L. When it is said that the area of a 
rectangle, whose sides are aL and bL, is equal to ab, it is meant 
that the area is equal to ab times the unit of area L’; and similarly, 
the volume of the parallelepiped whose edges are aL, bL, and cL 
is the product abc times the unit of volume L*. From thisexplana- 
tion it will be clear what is meant when it is said that a line has 
the dimension L, an area has the dimension L’, and a volume 
has the dimension LZ’. A product of four lengths would have 
the dimension L+, and so on. The quotient of a volume by an 
area is of the form (aL’)/(bL*) = cL, that is, its dimension is L. 

In mechanics there are three fundamental units, length, time, 
and mass, denoted respectively by the letters L, T, and M, and 
therefore the mechanical concepts, velocity, acceleration, momen- 
tum, force, energy, power, etc., have dimensions which are 
expressible in these three units. Thus 
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velocity = length + time iby. 
acceleration = velocity + time ai id lame 
momentum = mass X velocity = MLT-*, 
force = mass X acceleration = MLT~, 
work (or energy) = force X length = MIT, 
power = work ~+ time = Mi?T-, 


72. Homogeneity.—A mechanical quantity, which with respect 
to the fundamental units is of the form M‘L’T", is said to be 
of dimensions 7 in mass, 7 in length, and kin time. ‘Two quanti- 
ties that are alike, that is, of the same mechanical nature, must 
have the same dimensions. By an elementary principle of 
arithmetic, only quantities that are of the same nature can be 
added together. From this principle it follows that the terms 
of an equation must all have the same dimensions in the funda- 
mental units. That is, the equations of mechanics are homogeneous 
in the fundamental units. This principle is frequently of value 
for the detection ‘of errors. 


73. Changing the Units.—It is desired occasionally to trans- 
late the numerical value of a physical magnitude, given in one 
set of units, to its equivalent numerical value in another set of 
units. Let X be a mechanical magnitude; let L;, M@,, and 7, be 
one set of units, L2, M2, and T2 be a second set of units, and, finally, 
let 

X = 2,1;'M,iT 
dad X = aln'My'T,, (1) 


where x; and x2 are the numerical values for the two sets of 
units respectively. Evidently the first equation of (1) can be 


written 
We UN AO ne ee 
* = m(Z!) (an) (7,) BMe™ 


and, on comparing this expression with the second equation of 
(1), it is seen that 


Ll = falcata : 
Le) \M2)\T3)"?? 
or, on setting 
es on 
Te em My if 7) 
the simpler expression 
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74. Example.—The value of the gravitational constant in 
astronomical units is log k? = 6.4712 — 10. What is its value 
in ¢.g.s. units? 

In the astronomical system, the unit of mass is the mass of the 
sun (= 1.990 X 10%*g.). The unit of length is the mean distance 
of the earth from the sun (= 1.493 x 1013 centimeters), and the 
unit of time is the mean solar day (= 86,400 sec.). 

From the law of gravitation is derived, Sec. 49, 

force = k? es 
or, dimensionally, 
MLT~ = PM?L~. 


Hence, from the point of view of dimensions, 
= MoLYy-*, 


Also, 
A = 1493 XK 1078, uw = 1.990 X 103, +7 = 86,400, 
7= +3, j=-1, k = —2, 
Therefore, 


log [A‘y’r*] = 6.3504 — 10, 
and the value of the log k? expressed in c.g.s. units is 
log k? = 2.8216 — 10. 


Problems IV 


1. A man weighing 150 lb. runs up a flight of stairs 55 ft. high in 30 sec. 
How much power does he develop? Ans. 1/2 hp. 

2. How fast can a team of 2 hp. draw a loaded wagon weighing 2 tons, 
if the resistance to rolling is one-twentieth of the weight of the load? Ans. 
3 3/4 miles per hour. 

3. How much power is required to pump 1000 gal. of water per minute 
from a well 110 ft. deep if a gallon of water weighs 8.34 lb. and half of the 
total work done is used in overcoming internal friction? Ans. 55.6 hp. 

4. Three horsepower are required to drag a 220-lb. weight at the rate of 
10 ft. per second along an inclined plane which makes an angle of 30° with 
the horizontal. What is the force of resistance due to friction? Ans. 55 lb. 


5. From the relations between the fundamental units, show that 1 foot- 
poundal equals 421,400 ergs. 
6. The speed of the earth in its orbit is 18.5 miles per second. What is 
its speed in astronomical units? Ans. 0.0172 A.U. per day. 
7. The numerical value of the acceleration of the earth toward the sun 
in astronomical units is 0.0002959. What is its value in c.g.s. units? 
Ans. 0.592 em. per second per second. 
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8. What horsepower is required to move a body with the speed v ft. 
per second if it is resisted by a force of p poundals? Ans. pv/17,710. 


9. A steamship of 22,000 hp. travels 3300 miles in 6 days. What is the 
average resistance to the motion of the ship? Ans. 180 tons. 


10. A locomotive pulls a train of 3000 tons up an incline of 1 ft. per 100 ft. 
at 5 miles per hour. What is the power of the engine if the resistance due 
to friction is 1/200 of the weight of the train? Ans. 1200 hp. 


11. Fifty horsepower is transmitted from one shaft to another by means 
of a belt and pulleys. The linear speed of the belt is 250 ft. per minute. 
What is the difference in the tensions of the two sides of the belt? Ans. 
6600 lb. 


12. Multiply together by dot multiplication the expressions for F and D 
in Sec. 56, thus 
F~D =x-X¥+x-Y+ x-Z+-:-:- 
Evaluate the individual terms and verify the result there given. 


13. What is the potential energy of a particle, if the components of the 
force acting on it, expressed in pounds, are 62, 6y and 62? Ans. —3r? 
ft.-lb., if 1 ft. is the, unit of length. 


14. A uniform sphere of mass M attracts an exterior particle of mass m in 
accordance with the law of gravitation. Show that the potential energy of 
the particle in any position is 

a pein 


r 


? 


where r is the distance of the particle from the center of the sphere. 


15. A particle is attracted toward a fixed center by a force which is 
directly proportional to its distance from the fixed center. If the magnitude 
of the force at a unit distance is 72, show that the potential energy of the 
particle is 


bs 
== 2 
V 5f 7. 


16. An elastic string of length / ft. and of negligible weight stretched 
to twice its natural length exerts a pull of klb.. A weight of m oz. is attached 
to the end of the stretched string and the string is then released. Whatisthe 


maximum speed imparted to the weight? Ans. V = 4/lkg/m ft. per second. 


17. A bullet with a speed of 1000 ft. per second will penetrate a block of 
wood 12 in. Assuming that the resistance to the bullet is constant, show 
that it will penetrate and emerge from a plank 2 in. thick with a speed of 
913 ft. per second. ) 


18. Two equal weights W; are supported by a string which passes over two 
frictionless pulleys at A and B in the same horizontal line. A third weight, 
W. = 2W./+v/3, is attached to the string half way between A and B, and 
allowed to drop from a state of rest. Show that it will descend until AW.B 
is an equilateral triangle. What will happen after this? Ans. It will rise 
to its initial position. 
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19. The weight of a spider, which is hanging from the ceiling by its web, 
doubles the natural length of the web. Show how the spider can climb 
back to the ceiling with an expenditure of work which is only three-quarters 
of what would be required if the web were inelastic. 


20. A rod of length 21 and weight w rests horizontally in an ellipsoidal 
bowl of which the semiaxes are a, b, and c. If the rod, always horizontal 
with its ends in contact with the bowl, is turned through an angle @, show 
that its potential energy is 


[2? — 12 Peos?¢@ I? sin? 6 
V = cul a ae a = 3 | 


21. What speed must be imparted to a projectile which is fired vertically 
from the surface of the earth in order that it may never return? Ans. 
6.95 miles per second. 


CHAPTER VI 
GEOMETRICAL CONCEPTS 


75. Explanation.—In dealing with bodies of finite dimensions 
there are two notions which are constantly presenting themselves 
and which belong properly to the geometry of the bodies rather 
than to mechanics; but, inasmuch as they are indispensable for 
mechanics, they will be treated here briefly. The first of these 
concepts is the center of gravity and the second, moments of 
inertia. 


I. THE CENTER OF GRAVITY 


76. The Center of Gravity of a Discrete Set of Particles.— 
Suppose there is given a system of n particles; that the mass of the 
ith particle is m; and that its coordinates with respect to a fixed 
set of axes are x;, y:, and z;. The center of gravity of the system 
is a point the coordinates of which are the weighted mean of the 
corresponding coordinates of the particles, the weighting factors 
being the masses of the particles. If @, 7, and Z are the coordi- 
nates of the center of gravity, then 


5 a TMB _ Mik + Me, + ss + TF Mnkn 
=m; Mi Me tt Hy 

- _— SMYs. Maya - Mas +s + + Mn 

y= == — , 
=m; May bP Wig a Mg 

t= DMiwi «MZ, + Meee + - - > + MnZn 
zMi Mri Me + + + +My 


From this definition, it is seen that the center of gravity (or the 
center of mass) is the centroid of the points x;, y:, and 2; for the 
weighting factors m;. Its position with respect to the particles is 
therefore (Sec. 22) independent of the coordinate system chosen. 
It is recommended that this be verified directly by a translation 
and a rotation of axes according to the usual geometrical methods. 


77. The Center of Gravity of a Continuous Mass.—If the 
system of particles forms a continuous mass, the sums which enter 
into the expressions for the coordinates of the center of gravity 

58 
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pass over into definite integrals, which are commonly thought of 
as the limit of asum. Each mass m; decreases as n increases but 
in such a way that this sum remains finite. On writing dm 
instead of m;, dropping the subscripts which are not needed in 
the calculus notation, and replacing the summation symbols by 
the integration signs, there results 


= Jenin. faydm . _ Jzedm 
Pit laimt 2: fem: aes fsdm’ 
the integration to be extended over the entire body. 
Actual bodies, of course, are not regarded as continuous in the 


mathematical sense; but the continuity ideal furnishes an approx- 
imation which is sufficiently exact for most purposes. 


78. The Density at a Point.—The average density of a body is 
its mass divided by its volume (dimensions ML-%), 


density = 258 
average density = 7.” 

The density at a point is the limit for diminishing volumes of the 
average density of volumes which contain that point. Let it be 
supposed that the density of a body varies in a continuous man- 
ner and that at the point z, y, z its value is the value of the func- 
tion o(z, y, z) at that point. Then, in rectangular coordinates, 


dm = odxdydz. 
If it is desired to use the polar coordinates 


x =r cos ¢ cos 9, 
y =r cos gsin 6, 
Z=Prsin g, 


_ the expression for the element of mass is 
dm = or cos gdgdédr. 


79. The Center of Gravity of an Area or of a Line.—In case the 
body is a thin plane sheet of uniform density, like a sheet of paper, 
it is necessary to determine only two of the coordinates of the 
center of gravity, and the center of gravity of an area is spoken of. 
In case the body is a thin rod, even though the density be not 
uniform, there is but one coordinate to be determined, and the 
center of gravity of a line is spoken of. The center of gravity of a 
uniform straight rod is evidently the center of the rod. 
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For a thin plane sheet, not necessarily uniform, the density is a 
function of two coordinates o(x, y) and 


dm = cdxdy, 
or, in polar coordinates, 
x =r cos @, y =7 sind, dm = a(r, 0)rdrdé. 


For a thin rod dm = o(x)dzx. 


80. Center of Gravity of Portions of a Body.—It happens at 
times that a body can be thought of as the union of two or more 
masses for each of which the center of mass is easily found. Let 
M, and M; be the masses of two parts of a body of mass M, so 
that 

M = M,+ M:;; 
let Z1, 91, 21, and Z2, G2, Z be their respective centers of gravity. 
If z, g, Z is the center of gravity of the entire mass M, then 


is _ Mik + Mots a 5 — Mai t+ Mike 
M,+ M2 M,i+ Ms: M,+ M, 
Let the particles of the first portion be m:, - - - , m, and of 
the second portion mz41, - - + , ™,. Then, by definition, 
zg, = mut “faitasbe [anes + mete zg, — MetiTe+1 +t ttt Mtn 
7 my +m, +> > > +m ; Mazi + ++ + + Mp 
But 
wie M11 + Move +> + > + MT, + Mepihe1 $+ + Mntn. 
Ue Cee i eC seat eae 
— (miei + Mote +s + Mee) + (Meg Tey. ++ + > + Mtn) 
(mm, + ma +> + + ome) + (reg Fo tn) 
fee (mi + me ++ + + + mr) + (megs ++ + + + mn) ¥o 
(my + m2 ++ + + + me) + Omegs Fe Fm)’ 
or 


a Mix, + Moke. 
Mi+ M, ’ 


and similarly for 7 and Z. _ From this it follows that the center of 
gravity of a body is unaltered if the body is divided up into parts, 
and the mass of each part is concentrated at its center of gravity. 


81. Symmetry.—If a body is symmetrical with respect to a 
certain plane, the center of gravity will lie in the plane of symme- 
try, but the symmetry must hold with respect to the density as 
well as to the geometrical figure. If a body has two planes of 
symmetry, the center of gravity will lie on the line in which the 
planes of symmetry intersect. If there are three planes of 
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symmetry which intersect in a point, the center of gravity will 
lie at the point of intersection of the three planes. 

For example, the center of gravity of a homogeneous body 
(7.e., constant density), which has a figure of revolution, will 
lie on the axis of revolution. The center of gravity of homoge- 
neous parallelepipeds, spheroids, and ellipsoids coincides with 
the center of figure. 


82. Example of a Line.—Let the density at any point of a thin 
rod of length / be proportional to the distance of the point from 
one end of the line. It is required to find the center of gravity of 
the line. 


a at b 
Xx 
Fig. 27. 


Let ab be the rod, dz an element of the rod at the distance x 
from the end a, and let kx be the density of the element dz. 
Then the element of mass dm at dz is 


dm = kxdz. 


Then 
[jzam = a dx = ah 
and 
fam = ar xdx = —k 
Therefore, 
iF 


_ Sardm _ 3 ta: 
JS dm pal? 3 


l. (1) 


It will be observed that the center of gravity does not depend 
upon the factor of proportionality k. 


83. The Center of Gravity of a Triangle.—Let the triangle 
abe be divided up into infinitesimal strips parallel to the base be. 
The length, and therefore the mass, of each strip is proportional 
to its distance x from the vertex of the triangle. The center of 
gravity of each strip is at the center of the strip, and therefore 
lies on the line ad which joins the vertex to the center of the base 
Imagine the mass of each strip concentrated at its center of 
gravity, and therefore on the line ad. ‘The density along the line 


ad is now proportional to the distance from a. Hence, by Eq, 
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(82.1), the center of gravity is at the point which is two-thirds of 
the distance from a to d. 

It can be regarded in another way. Since the center of gravity 
of each strip lies on the 
median ad which bisects 
the base the center of 
gravity of the triangle 
also lies on ad. But 
either one of the other 
two sides could have 
been regarded as the 
base and, therefore, the 
center of gravity lies on 
all three of the medians 
ad, be, and cf. It is 
known from geometry that the three medians of a triangle meet 
at a point which is two-thirds of the distance from the vertex to 
the center of the opposite side. 

The center of gravity of a polygon of any shape can be deter- 
mined by breaking up the polygon into triangles. 


84. Pyramids and Cones.— 
Let a-bcdef be a homogeneous 
pyramid, and let g be the center 
of gravity of the base. Divide 
the pyramid into thin laminae 
of equal thickness by planes 
parallel to the base. The line 
ag passes through the center of 
gravity of each of them. The 
mass of each lamina is propor- 
tional to the square of its dis- 
tance from a measured along ag. 
If the mass of each lamina be 
concentrated at its center of 
gravity, the density along the 
line ag will be proportional to 
the square of the distance from a. But for such a line 


Fig. 29. 
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hence, the center of gravity of a pyramid lies on the line joining 
the vertex to the center of gravity of the base and is one-fourth 
of the distance from the base to the vertex. 

Since this result is independent of the number of sides of the 
base, the base can have any number of sides, or be bounded even 
by a plane curve, in which case the pyramid becomes a cone. 


85. An Arc and a Sector of a Circle. —It is evident from sym- 
metry that the center of gravity of a circular arc lies on the radius 
which bisects the are. Let this bisector be taken as the z-axis 


a 
A\S) 
a Xx 
O 
Fig. 30. 


with the origin at the center of the circle. Then 7 is zero if the 
density of the arc o is uniform as is supposed to be the case. 
Using polar coordinates, 


dm = ordé 
. E ofr cos 6 - rdé sin Fe 
an x= A = 
of rdé < 


If the sector Oab is divided up into narrow strips by concentric 
circular ares, it is seen from this result and the analogy with a 
triangle that the center of gravity of the sector Oab is 


BD) ei oe en 
Z==sr , y = 0. 
Bie a2 


86. A Homogeneous Hemisphere.—Let the hemisphere be the 


upper half of the sphere 
etyt2 =a’ 
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By virtue of symmetry, the center of gravity lies on the z-axis. 
Let the hemisphere be divided into thin laminae of thickness dz 
by planes parallel to the zy-plane. The area of the lamina 
bounded by planes whose distances from the «xy-plane are z and 
z + dz is r(a? — 2) and its mass is 7o(a? — 2)dz. Imagine this 
mass concentrated at the center of gravity of the lamina. If 
this is done for every lamina, the mass will all lie on the z-axis, the 
law of density being 7o(a?—z?). Therefore, 


ee ane — 2 )zdz _3 
no f, (a? — 2)dz 8 


87. Any Homogeneous Solid of Revolution.—Let the z-axis be 
the axis of revolution. It follows from symmetry that 


a. 


2 é=9 = 0. 
Let 
t = f(z) 


be the equation of the intersection of the xz- 
plane with the bounding surface. The area of 
a cross-section of the solid perpendicular to its 
axis at a distance z from the origin is rz? = 
mf?(z). Hence, if the mass be concentrated on 
the z-axis, which passes through the center of 
X gravity of every cross-section, the center of 
gravity of a straight line the density of which 

is f?(z) must be computed. 


b 
Re kn 
f-P@de 


88. First Theorem of Pappus.—The area of a surface generated 
by revolving a plane curve about any axis in its plane is equal to 
the length of the curve multiplied by the length of the circum- 
ference described by its center of gravity. 

Let the axis about which the curve is revolved be the z-axis, and 
let ds be an arc element of the curve. If the density of the curve 
is taken equal to unity, dm = ds. Then the x-coordinate of the 
center of gravity is 

= Sods 


Sas” 
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and therefore 
Qris = 2 if ads. 


But 27Z is the length of the circumference described by the center 
of gravity, and 27 fxds is the area of the surface generated by the 
curve. The theorem is therefore proved. 


89. Second Theorem of Pappus.—The volume generated by 
any plane area revolving about any axis in its plane, which does 
not penetrate the area, is equal to the generating area multiplied 
by the length of the circumference described by its center of 
gravity. 

Let the generating area lie in the xz-plane, and the z-axis be the 
axis of revolution. If the density of the area be taken equal to 
unity, dm = dxdz, and the z-coordinate of the center of gravity of 
the generating area is 

. JS ff xdadz 


S S dadz 


2ntA = 17 f x*dz, 


Therefore, 


the integral being taken around the curve 


a = f(z) 
which bounds the area. But this integral is the volume gener- 
ated by the area,! and 27Z is the circumference described by the 
center of gravity of the area A. 


O 
Fig. 32. 


90. Example with Polar Coordinates.—To find the center of 
gravity of a homogeneous solid which is bounded by a cone and a 
sphere whose center is at the apex of the cone. Let a be 
the radius of the sphere, a the generating angle of the cone and 
the z-axis the axis of the cone. Since the z-axis is an axis of sym- 

1See Wituiamson’s, “Integral Calculus,” p. 254. 
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metry the center of gravity lies onit. It is necessary therefore to 
compute only the z-coordinate, which is defined by 


; _ Jsedm 
a fam 


Using polar coordinates this expression becomes 


a a 27 
{ if { (r sin g)r? cos gdgdrdé 
- 0 JO 
—_ 2 ae 
3 a 2r 
{ i ii r? cos gdgdrdé 
Laas 0 0 
2 


us 


B a a. ; 
{ { r3 sin ¢ cos gd¢gdr ii sin ¢ cos gde 
T 10) 7 
ee 


pe ices: 


@ 


She 7 " rts x 
2 a» 2 
i { r? cos gdedr a cos gdey 
a 2% 
Hence, finally 
oh ea Ls eee ps 
$3 Preis Se reo gal + cos a). 


Problems V 
Verify the following statements: 


1. The distance of the center of gravity of a sector of angle 26 from the 
center of a circle of radius a is 
sind 
= 


I= 4, 
3 
2. The distance of the center of gravity of a segment of angle 26 from the 
center of a circle of radius a is 
gs 2 sin’ @ , 
3° @ — sin @ cos 0 


3. The distance of the center of gravity of the volume of uniform den- 
sity contained between a hemisphere and a right circular cone of the same 
base and altitude from the base is one-half this common altitude. 


4. If the vertex of a right circular cone lies in the surface of a sphere, if 
its generating angle is a, if its axis coincides with a diameter, and if its 
base is the intercepted portion of the sphere, the distance of its center of 
gravity from the vertex is 
oy icone 


z= ———_a. 
1 — costa 
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5. The center of gravity of three equal particles at the three vertices of 
a triangle coincides with the center of gravity of the area of the triangle. 

6. The center of gravity of three particles at the three vertices of a 
triangle, the masses of which are proportional to the lengths of the opposite 
sides, is at the center of the inscribed circle. 

7. The center of gravity of a spherical cap cut off from a sphere of 
radius a by a plane at a distance b from the center of the sphere is 

1 (@ — b)(8a + db) 
A (2a + b) 
3 (a + 5)? 
4 (2a + b) 
8. The distance from the base to the center of gravity of a solid hemi- 
sphere whose density varies as the square of the distance from the center 
of the base is five-twelfths of the radius. 

9. The coordinates of the center of gravity of an octant of an ellipsoid 

are 


above the base of the cap, 


or from the center of the sphere. 


Rinelty Ta oie 
= <a, 7 = 3, = ge: 


10. The area of the surface of an anchor ring which is generated by 
revolving a circle of radius a about an axis in its own plane and at a distance 
b > a from the center of the circle is 472ab. 


11. The volume of the tore generated by revolving an ellipse of semiaxes 
a and 6 about any axis in its plane at a distance c from the center of the 
ellipse (provided the axis does not penetrate the ellipse) is 27?abc. 


12. The area of the surface and the volume of the solid generated by 
revolving a single wave of a cycloid about its base are respectively twice 
and five times as great as the surface and volume generated by revolving 
it about the tangent at its highest point. 


13. If an equilateral triangle of side a is revolved about one of its sides 
as an axis, the area of the surface generated is 2ra?/1/3 and its volume is 


wa?/4. 
Il. MOMENTS OF INERTIA 


91. The Moment of Inertia Defined.—The second of the 
geometric concepts referred to in Sec. 75 is the moment of inertia 
which is a quadratic expression of the coordinates, the center of 
gravity being a linear expression. It plays a rdéle in the theory 
of rotating bodies which is analogous to that which mass plays 
in the theory of translation. As it is not an important concept 
for that portion of the theory of mechanics which is considered in 
this volume, the subject will be considered here but briefly. 

Suppose there are n particles of mass m1, M2, +++ , Mn, 
with coordinates 21, Y1, 21} U2, Y2, 223 °° * 3 Ln, Yn, 2n. The 
moment of inertia I of this system of particles with respect to a 
plane, line, or point is the sum of the products of the mass of the 
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particles into the square of the perpendicular distance to the plane 
or line (or merely the square of the distance in the case of a point). 


I= mip? = mip + mop? + + + + + MnPn’, 


where p; is the perpendicular distance mentioned. 
If the system of particles forms a continuous body, this sum 
passes over into the definite integral 


l= f, pdm, 
the integral being taken over the entire body. 


92. The Various Types of Moment of Inertia.—If I,, is the 
moment of inertia with respect to the yz-plane, then 


Ly: = > mre, or i x’dm; 
and similarly, J. = Dmy? ; or if y2dm; 
,= Dme?, or if 2dm. 


If J,, Jy, and J, are the moments of inertia with respect to the 
X-, y-, 2-axes, repectively, then 


i= Ymily? + 2,7), or KG +.2)dm = Ign + Tey, 
= Dniee? os a or fe + x*)dm = Tay + Tus, 

I= Ym(at+y2), orf + y?)dm = Tye + Lee. 
The moment of inertia with respect to the origin is 


In = Sma? tyet+22), or Party +2)dm, 
— 1 + t P = Tas 


. atts ar eeer ys 


wy 
e 


Since the choice of the coordinate system is quite arbitrary, 
it is seen from these relations that 

The moment of inertia with respect to any line is the sum of the 
moments of inertia with respect to any two mutually perpendicular 
planes which pass through that line. 

The moment of inertia with respect to any point is equal to the 
sum of the moments of inertia with respect to any three mutually 
perpendicular planes which pass through that point, or one-half 
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the sum of the moments of inertia with respect to any three mutually 
perpendicular lines through that point. 


93. Products of Inertia.—Similar expressions which involve 
the cross-products of the coordinates are called products of 
inertia, namely, 


Dmiriys, yi ii) Dd miziei, 
or xydm f zdm 1 zxdm. 
ietemalae. of 


94. The Radius of Gyration—Suppose that the entire mass M 
of the body is concentrated into a single particle of mass M at a 
distance k from a given axis with respect to which the moment of 
inertia of the body is J. If k is chosen so that 

Mi? = I, 
it is called the radius of gyration of the body with respect to that 
axis. 

The principal radius of gyration is the radius of gyration with 
respect to a parallel axis which passes through the center of 
gravity of the body or system of particles. 


95. The Principal Radius of Gyration is a Minimum.—Let J 
be the moment of inertia with respect to a given axis, which will 
be taken as the z-axis of the coordinate system. Let k be the 
radius of gyration of the body with respect to this axis, and let 
ky be the radius of gyration of the body with respect to a parallel 
axis through the center of gravity of the body, so that ky is a 
principal radius of gyration. Let xo, yo and 2 be the coordinates 
of the center of gravity and 

z= + &, yYy=Yor, z2=4+ 6, 
so that, £, 7, and ¢ are the coordinates of a particle with respect 
to the center of gravity. Then, 
Mk? = Dine? =P 7) 

and Dink a ymini = Dnt = 0. 
Also 
Mk?= Dni(ai? + y3*), 

= Simil(eo + &)* + Yo + 15), 

= Dinilé? + n2) + M(a0? + yo?) + 22 d mit s+ 2yo d mini. 

If p is the perpendicular distance between the two axes, then 
p? = x0 + Yo’; 
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and the above expression reduces to 

Mk? = Mk? + Mp’, 
or P= Tegeeei pr 
Thus k, ko and p can be represented by the three sides of a right 
triangle, as is. shown in Fig. 33. From this relation it is seen that, 
for any system of parallel axes, 
the radius of gyration is least for 
that one which passes through 
the center of gravity; that is, the 
principal radius of gyration is a 
minimum one. 


96. The Moment of Inertia 
of an Area.—If the body under 
discussion is a thin plane lamina, 
the element of mass dm is equal 
: to the mass per unit area o times 
the element of area da. In this case, if o is constant, the moment 


of inertia is 
}——~+ 2 
Jf ofr da 


where A is the total area, and the integral 


ip r°da 


is called the moment of inertia of the area. 
In the same way there arises the term moment of inertia of a 


volume 
f r2dv 
VY 


and the moment of inertia of a line 


fired. 


97. The Moment of Inertia of a Rod.— What is the moment of 
inertia of a uniform rod of length J with respect to an axis per- 
pendicular to the rod through its center? 

Let o be the mass of the rod per unit length and M = Ic its 
total mass. Then 


Fia. 33. 


+ 1 
2 . 
He =ef cds = Me: 
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and its radius of gyration is 
l 


y ee AEN 
2/3 
With respect to a parallel axis at a distance d from the center, 
1 
r=M¢M (be + ”) 
so that, if the axis is at the end of the rod, 
1 


I= gMP. 


98. Moment of Inertia of a Parallelepiped.—-Let the parallele- 
piped be homogeneous with edges a, 6, and ¢ and let the axis, 
with respect to which the moment of inertia is taken, pass through 
its center parallel to the edge c. Then 


acten 

[= “f ip { (a? + y?)dxrdydz 
a b c 
Ale 2 a 


a b 
eats 
= ve f if (a? + y?)dxdy 
a b 
aes ee 


as sprabe (a? +B) = Me + B?). 


99. Moment of Inertia of a Sphere.—Let F be the radius of a 
homogeneous sphere. The moment of inertia with respect to 
a diameter, the z-axis say, 1s 


R +5 Qn 
[= “| i; J, p* cos® y dpdedé, 
0 hd 0 
2 
8 


—-roR®, 


dam ts 
_ 2a rn 
= ,MR’. 


Problems VI 
Verify the following statements: 
1. Routh’s Rule.—The square of the radius of gyration of a homogeneous 
(a) rod, rectangular lamina, or parallelepiped; (6) elliptical or circular disk; 
(c) ellipsoid, spheroid or sphere about an axis of symmetry is 
sum of the squares of the perpendicular semiaxes 
bat 3, 4, or 5 
according as the object belongs to class (a), (b), or (c). 


k? 
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2. The radius of gyration of a triangle with respect to an axis through 
one vertex and parallel to the opposite side is the altitude of the triangle 
divided by the square root of 2. 


3. If bis the base of a triangle and / is the distance from the vertex to the 
midpoint of the base, the square of the radius of gyration of the triangle 
with respect to an axis through the vertex and perpendicular to the plane 
of the triangle is 


1 1 
2 = =]2 + — 2 
ik 2! 24°*- 


4. With respect to the diagonal of a rectangle of which the sides are a 
and b, 
a*b2 
~ 6(a? + 6?) 
5. The radius of gyration of a cube about a diagonal of which the length 
is dis 


k2 


we 
3/2 
6. For a regular tetrahedron with edges of length J, about an axis through 
a vertex and perpendicular to the opposite face, 


l 
: k SSS 
V/ 20 


7. The radius of gyration of a spherical shell of radius r about a diameter 


2 
i= Ne 


8. The radius of gyration of the arc of one complete wave of cycloid of 
length a is 


is 


a 
P80 
9. The moment of inertia of a lamina in the form of a regular polygon 
with n sides about a line through its center and perpendicular to its plane, 
in terms of the perpendicular distance p from the center to the sides is 


ie 2 r 
f= gulp (3 + tan? 7). 


10. The moment of inertia of a homogeneous cone about an axis through 
its center of gravity and perpendicular to its axis of figure is 


3 
pee 2 2 
Zz aq Mh (1 + 4 tan’? a). 
11. The radius of gyration of an elliptical lamina about its major axis is 
1 
a 50 


12. The moment of inertia of an anchor ring of which the radius of the 
generating circle is a and the distance from the axis of revolution to the center 
of the generating circle is b > a, about the axis of revolution, is 


a (0 + a’): 


PART II 
STATICS 


CHAPTER VII 
THE STATICS OF A PARTICLE 


100. Definitions.—By the term “‘statics’’ is meant the study 
of the conditions under which a particle or a body remains at 
rest. A particle or a body which remains at rest under a given 
set of forces is said to be in equilibrium under those forces. 


101. Theorem I.—/f a particle is in equilibrium under the 
action of a single force F, then F is equal to zero. 

According to Newton’s second law the rate of change of 
momentum is proportional to the force acting. If the particle 
remains at rest its momentum is constantly zero. Its rate of 
change of momentum is zero, and therefore F is zero. 


102. Theorem II.—/f a particle is in equilibrium under the 
action of two forces only, F; and F2, then 


F, + F, = 0, 


and the two forces are equal in magnitude and are oppositely 
directed. 


F; F2 
<—_—7———_ 


Fia. 34. 


Since forces are vectors, F; and Fo, acting at the same point, are 
equivalent to a single force F; that is, 


F,+ F, =F. 
Since the particle is in equilibrium under the action of a single 
force F, by theorem I, F is zero and therefore 
F, + F, i 0; 


that is, the forces are equal in magnitude and oppositely directed. 
73 
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103. Theorem III.—If a particle is in equilibrium under the 
action of three forces Fi, F2, and Fs, then 


Fy + F: 4 Fs = 0. 


The proof is omitted as it is quite similar to the proof of 
theorem II. As has already been seen in Chap. I, problem 2, 
the condition 

F, + F, + F; = 0 
implies that if the three vectors are taken sequentially, so that 
the origin of the second coincides with the terminus of the first, 
and so on, the three vectors will form a closed triangle. 


Fie. 35. Fig. 35a. 


Let Fig. 35 represent the three forces acting upon the particle, 
and let the angles between them be represented by a, b, and c. 
Let Fig. 35a be the same vectors when arranged sequentially, 
and let the corresponding angles be a, 8, and y. Then 


a=7.— a, b=nx—-8, c=r-y. 


Since Fi, F2, and F’; are the three sides of a triangle, it follows 
from the sine law of trigonometry that 


Fy Fy, Fs 


sina sinB siny’ 


and therefore 
Fy " eee if 
sina sind” sine 


This formula suggests a very useful form of theorem III known 
by the name of Lami’s theorem. 

Lamv’s Theorem.—If a particle is in equilibrium under the action 
of three forces, the three forces lie in the same plane and the magni- 


tude of each force is proportional to the sine of the angle between the 
other two. 
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104. Theorem IV.—/f a particle is in equilibrium under the 
action of n forces F1, Fo, - - - , Fn, then 
Rit Be 2 > Bend), 
and the vectors representing these forces, if arranged sequentially, 
will form a closed polygon. 
The n forces acting simultaneously on a single particle are 
equivalent to a single force 


F=F,+F,+---+F,, 
and, since the particle is in equilibrium, 
F = 0; 


by theorem I. Hence, the resultant of the n vectors is zero and, 
if the vectors are placed end to end, the terminus of the last vector 
will coincide with the origin of the first, and the vector polygon 
will be closed. The vectors need not all lie in the same plane; so 
that, in general, the vector polygon is not a plane polygon. 


105. Components of Forces Along Three Rectangular Axes.— 
Let i, j, and k be three mutually perpendicular unit vectors (Sec. 
21). Each force can be expressed in terms of these three vectors: 


thus 
F, = za + yj + zk. 


Fia. 36. 


On taking the sum of all of the forces, there results 


DR =Gitat:: tait@ tuts: tdi 
+ (ai tet::: tajk =0; 
from which it follows that 
mpage a oe =U, 
Yyity2t- ++ +Yyn = 9, 
@ tet: +: te =9; 
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and the sum of the projections upon any axis whatever is zero. 

If Xs, fs, and », are the direction angles of F, with respect to the 
axes of i, j, and k, then 

te =F,c0s ds, Ye = Fs C08 us, 2 = FP. COS vs; 
and, since 
cos? A, + cos? us + cos? », = 1, 
which is true for the direction cosines of any line, it follows that 
a ys +e = Fee 


106. Common Types of Force.—The theorems which have 
just been proved are independent of the physical nature of the 
forces which are acting, but as everyone knows there is a great 
variety of forces.. A few of the commonest will be discussed 
briefly, namely, weight, tension in strings and chains, the reaction 
of surfaces, and friction. 


107. Weight.—Every particle is acted upon by the attraction 
of the earth in accordance with Newton’s law of gravitation, and 
the magnitude of the attraction is the weight of the par- 
ticle. Its direction is downward; in fact, the meaning of 
down is in the direction of the acceleration of the earth. If 
a mass is suspended by a string and is at rest, the mass is 
acted upon by two forces, namely, its weight W and the 
tension of the string T. ‘These two forces are equal in 
magnitude and lie in the same straight line, which is called 

the plumb line or the vertical. 


T 108. Tension of Strings and Chains.—In most of the 
instances in which strings and chains are employed, the 
weight of the string or chain is sufficiently small in com- 

w parison with the other forces that it may be neglected 
altogether. Unless something to the contrary is stated, 
strings and chains will be regarded as weightless. The 
term ‘‘a light string” is used to call attention to the fact 
that the weight of the string is disregarded and is contrasted 
with the term ‘‘a heavy string” when the weight of the string is 
important. 

A string or a chain can be regarded as a series of particles which 
are held together by forces. The nature of these forces does not 
need to be considered beyond the fact that they act only on 
adjacent particles and along the straight line which joins their 
centers. Under these conditions they will be perfectly flexible, 


FiGovots 
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by which is meant that they will take the form of any desired 
curve without offering any resistance to their being bent or curved. 

If a string or chain is in equilibrium under the action of two 
forces T; and Ty, (not zero), acting at the extremities, then each 
particle of the string separately is in equilibrium under the two 
forces which attach it to the adjacent particles. Hence, by 
theorem II, these two forces lie in a straight line and are equal in 
magnitude. In Fig. 38, the particle a is acted on by T, and the 
force which attaches it to the particle b. Likewise, the force 
joining 6 to ¢ is equal to the force joining b to a (which, of course, 
is equal and opposite to the force joining a to b by Newton’s third 
law) and lies in the same straight line. Hence, the three particles 
a, 6, and c lie in the same straight line. Continuing step by step, 


T, Te 
abcde 


Fie. 38. * 


it is shown that all of the particles lie in the same straight line 
and that all of the forces between the adjacent particles are equal 
in magnitude to T;. The last particle, however, is acted on by a 
force T; and a second force Ty, and, since it is in equilibrium, it 


must be true that 
T, + T. = 0. 


From these relations is derived the definition: The tension of a 
string at any point is the magnitude of the force joining the adjacent 
particles at that point. If, therefore, a perfectly flexible weightless 
string is in equilibrium under the action of two non-vanishing 
forces at its extremities, then the string forms a straight line and is 
under the same tension throughout. Itis convenient language to 
say that the string transmits the force unaltered. It will be 
shown in Sec. 118 that, if the string is bent around a convex sur- 
face that is perfectly smooth (that is, without friction), the force 
is transmitted unaltered as to magnitude. 


109. Elastic and Inelastic Strings.——There are two types of 
strings: the inelastic and the elastic. The length of an inelastic 
string is not altered by tension, and all chains are inelastic. This, 
of course, is merely a convenient fiction. All strings and chains 
will stretch under tension but, in case the stretch is so small as to 
be negligible, the chain or string is regarded as inelastic. Elastic 
strings alter their length perceptibly under tension. It is found 
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by experiment that, if the tension is not too great, Hooke’s law is 
very closely satisfied. 

Hooke’s Law.—The increase in length of an elastic string is 
proportional to its tension. ‘The factor of proportionality, natu- 
rally, depends upon the particular string which is used. The 
natural length of a string is its length when its tension is zero, that 
is, its unstretched length. The modulus of elasticity of a string 
is the force required to double its natural length. 

If the natural length of a string is / and its stretched length is 
az, the amount of the stretch is x — | and, since the tension is pro- 
portional to the stretch, 


T =k(x — 1), 


where k is the factor of proportionality. If \ is its modulus of 


elasticity, then 
= k(2l — 1) = kl, 


so that ; k= *, 
and therefore 
T= x z—l 


By means of this formula the value of the modulus of elasticity 
of a given string can be determined by experiments with small 
stretches. Many strings, indeed, would break before stretching 
to double their natural length. 

If \ is very great the string is virtually inelastic. It will be 
observed that \ has the same dimensions as a tension or force. 


110. Weight Suspended by Two Inelastic Strings.—A weight 
of ten pounds is suspended by two inelastic strings of lengths 
three and four feet, respectively. The strings are attached to 
two pegs in a horizontal line five feet apart. What are the ten- 
sions of the strings? 


Let A and B be the pegs and W the weight. In the triangle 
ABW, 


AB = 5 feet, AW = 3 feet, BW = 4 feet. 


Therefore, the angle at W is 90°. Denote the angle whose tan- 
gent is 3/4 by a = 36° 52’, so that the angle at Bisa. Then W 
is in equilibrium under the action of three forces, Ti, T:, and W, 
namely, the tensions of. the two strings and its weight of ten 
pounds. The angle between T. and W is 90° + a, and the angle 
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between T; and W is 180° — a. Hence, by Lami’s theorem 
(See. 103), 
ee T - ya 
sin 90° sin (90° + a) sin (180° — a) 
from which is derived 
T, = 10 cos a pounds = 8 pounds, 
T, = 10 sin a pounds = 6 pounds. 


A 5’ B 


W=10 Ibs. 


Fie. 39. Fic. 40. 


111. Weight Suspended by Two Elastic Strings——In the 
previous problem, the strings were inelastic. Now suppose that 
they are elastic with the same modulus of elasticity, \, equal to 
twenty pounds, that their natural lengths are three and four feet, 
that the weight of W is ten pounds, and that the distance between 
the pegs A and B is five feet. 

Since the pegs A and B are fixed, the position of W is deter- 
mined if the stretched lengths of the strings x; and 22, or the 
angles opposite them, a2 anda; areknown. By Lami’s theorem, 

ihe he T2 — 10 ° 
sin (90 + a1) sin(90 + as) sin (a; + ap)’ 
by Hooke’s law (Sec. 110), 


— 3 to — 4 
T, = 20(% 5 ) T, = (2); 


and finally, from the geometry of the triangle ABW, 
(oe eee ae 5 d 
sina, sina: sin (a; + ae) 
These six equations determine the six unknowns a, a, 41, 2, 
T,,and T,. After eliminating «1, x2, 71, and 7», it is found that 
4+ sin aa Pee ate 2 + cau at 
2 — COS ae $— Cos ai 


tan a; = 
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It is not advisable to eliminate any further. If a reasonable 
guess is made as to the value of a2 and this value substituted 
in the first equation, it gives a value of ai, and this value of ay 
substituted in the second equation gives a new value of a». 
Repeating the process with this new value of a2, a second value 
of a; is obtained, and so on. The process arrives quickly at the 
solution 


Cn — 48° oa., on 64° 48’, 
Since 
re 10 cos ai T, = 10 cos a2 
a sin (a1 + ae) : sin (a1 + ae) 
_ dsinay _ 5 sin ag 
te sin (ai + a2) ae sin (ay —- a2) 


it is readily found that 


T, = 7.21 pounds, x1 = 4.08 feet, 
T, = 4.64 pounds, Xt. = 4.93 feet. 


On comparing these results with the corresponding results of the 
preceding section, it is seen that the angle between T; and Ty, 
has diminished, as has also each of the tensions 7; and 7». 

Had the angle diminished to zero, the sum 7; + T2 would, 
of course, have been equal to ten pounds. 


Problems VII 


1. A weight of 100 lb. is suspended by two strings, each of which makes 
an angle of 60° with the vertical. What are the tensions? Ans. 100 lb. 
each. 

2. A weight W suspended by a string is pulled aside by a second hori- 
zontal string until the first string makes an angle @ with the vertical. What 
are the tensions of the two strings? Ans. W sec 6 and W tan @. 


8. A rubber band is placed around three nails which are driven part way 
into a board at the vertices of an equilateral triangle of which the side is 
6in. The natural length of the band is 12 in. and its modulus is 2 lb. If 
the tension of the band is everywhere the same, what is the pressure on each 
nail? Ans. +/3 lbs. 


4. A weight of 100 lb. is suspended by two elastic strings of natural 
lengths 20 and 25 ft., modulus of elasticity 1000 lb., from two pegs in a 
horizontal line 40 ft. apart. Determine the conditions of equilibrium. How 
far is the weight below the line of the pegs? Ans. 13.91 ft.; 21 = 21.82; 
%_. = 27.04; T, = 90.95; T. = 81.71; a1 = 80° 57’; a2 = 39° 36’. 

5. A weight W is suspended by three inelastic strings each of length 1 
from the vertices of a horizontal equilateral triangle of which the sides are 


sv/3. What is the tension of each StrINg tans La J lis 


Vira 
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112. Reaction of a Surface—Imagine a body at rest upon a 
horizontal table. The body is maintained in equilibrium by the 
action of two forces, its weight W acting downward and the 
reaction of the table or the support of the table. Since the body 
is in equilibrium under the action of only two forces, these two 
forces lie in the same straight line, are equal in magnitude, and 
opposite in direction. Hence, the reaction of the table R is 
equal to the weight in magnitude and is directed upward. It 
will be observed that the table develops sufficient reaction to 
support the body (provided the body is not too heavy for the 
table) but nothing more. Actually, the table yields under the 
weight of the body, the amount of the yielding being propor- 
tional to the weight of the body; but, the modulus of elasticity 
being very large, the amount of the yield is so small that for the 
present purposes it can be entirely ignored. 


113. Friction Imagine now that a string is attached to the 
body of Sec. 112 and that the string is pulled gently with a force 
P which is horizontal. If P is not 
too great the body still remains at 
rest, but it is now under the action 
R\|N of three forces, namely, P, W, and 
R. The weight W is, of course, 
unchanged, but the reaction of the 
table R, since it must satisfy Lami’s 
theorem, is not now normal to the 
table. It makes a certain angle a 
with the normal. It can be resolved into two components one of 
which, N, is normal to the table and is called the normal com- 
ponent, and the other, F, parallel to the table, is called the 
frictional component of the reaction. Evidently, since equilib- 
rium exists, 


Fie. 41. 


W+N=0, P+F=0, 


tana = f = Le 

N W 
If the magnitude of the pull P be increased gradually, the angle 
a will increase until it reaches a certain maximum value, which 
will be denoted by « and, if the pull be still further increased, 
the body will start into motion and the equilibrium is destroyed. 
This maximum angle « which the reaction of the surface makes 
with the normal to the surface is called the angle of friction. 


and 
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Experiments show that the angle of friction depends only on the 
nature of the substances in contact. Within reasonable limits, 
it is independent of the areas in contact and of the normal 


pressures. 
Let 
tane = pu 
for the sake of notation; then for any body which is just about 
to slip upon a given surface 


F= Nu, 
where F is the magnitude of the frictional force parallel to the 
surface and JN is the magnitude of the force normal to the surface. 


The quantity pu is called the coefficient of friction. The following 
table gives some idea of its values: 


CoEFFICIENTS OF FRICTION 


WOod! ols WOOU SGI 52) -te capers Bee ee 0.25-0.50 
Metals‘ontmetale dry g.s ce eee cate aeerene eee 0.15-0.20 
Metals. on metals) wets ce aan... soe ace eee 0.30 
Hemp: on oak reiry. aun, teers crane tee roe ee 0.53 
Hemp or Oak wet aseqvs Atari ccin rare rea eee 0.33 


Friction doubtless is due to the irregularities of the surfaces 
in contact. If the surfaces were smooth in the mathematical 
sense of the word, there would be no friction. Accordingly, 
when it is desired to exclude the action of friction it is said that 
the surfaces are smooth. When it is desired to include the action 
of friction the surfaces are said to be rough. 

The reaction of a smooth surface is always normal to the 
surface. 


114. Equilibrium on an Inclined Plane.—A body will remain 
at rest upon an inclined plane if, and only if, the inclination of 
the plane to the horizontal a@ is less than, or at 
most equal to, the angle of friction. 

Since the body is acted upon only by gravity 
and by the reaction of the plane, these two 
forces lie in the same straight line and are equal 
in magnitude. The reaction R, therefore, 
makes an angle with the normal which also is 
equal to a. Since slippage can occur only if 
R makes an angle with the normal equal to or greater than the 
angle of friction, the body will remain at rest only if a S e. 


Fie. 42. 
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115. Breaking the Equilibrium with a Minimum Force.— 
A mass of weight W rests upon a rough horizontal plane. What 
is the magnitude and direction of the smallest force that will 
just start it into motion? 

When the mass is on the point of slipping, the reaction of the 
surface R makes an angle e with the vertical. If the applied force 
P makes an angle @ with the horizontal, Lami’s theorem gives 

Ww Ly r he R 
sin (90° +e«— 6) sin (180°—«) sin (90° +0) 
so that 


.. W osm 
~ cos (e — 6) 

Since W and e are given numbers, P is a minimum when cos 
(e — #)isa maximum. Hence @ = e, and the smallest force that 
will just move the mass is 

P=Wsaine, 


its direction making an angle e with the horizontal. 


Fia. 43. Fia. 44. 


116. A Ring on a Vertical Hoop.—A small ring, the weight of 
which is one ounce, is free to slide on a vertical, circular wire 
hoop of radius a, the angle of friction being 10°. It is attached 
to an elastic string which is fastened to the highest point of the 
hoop. ‘The natural length of the string is the radius of the hoop, 
and its modulus of elasticity is seven ounces. Find the limiting 
positions of equilibrium of the ring on the hoop. 

The ring is in equilibrium under the action of three forces, 
viz., its weight W, the tension of the string T, and the reaction of 
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the hoop R; and, if the ring is on the point of slipping, R makes 
an angle of 10° with the normal to the hoop. In other positions 
of equilibrium, R makes an angle a with the normal which is 
less than 10°. 

Let 6 be the angle which the radius to the ring P makes with 
the radius to the highest point H. If the angle @ is less than 60° 
the string does not act upon the ring, and, by Sec. 114, the ring 
is in equilibrium for any value of @ less than 10°. There certainly 
is no position of equilibrium for 10° < @ $ 60°. For 6 > 60°, 
it is seen that the angles 


TR = in +40 —a,RW =7 —0 +0, WE =is4+}0. 
Then, by Lami’s theorem, 


by a T a. W 
cos 30 =sin(@—a) cos (440 — a) 


Also, by Hooke’s law for the tension of the stretched string, 


: (# sin 4¢@—a 


T=% ~ ) = 7@ sin 30 1): 


On equating these two values of 7, it is found that, since W = 1, 
isin. (6S es) 2 are ? 
coat eay 7(2 sin 36 — 1); (1) 


and, after solving this equation for a, there results 
cos 36(7 — 12 sin 46) 
(1 — 8 sin 30) (1 — 4 sin 36) 
This expression for tan a changes sign for 
6 = 2sin-! } = 29° approximately, 6 = 2sin-!4 = 39°, 


6 = 2sin“ 74 = 71° 22’, and 6 =7. 


tan a = 


It is positive for 6 = 60°, vanishes if 9 = 2 sin“! 44 = 71° 22’, 
and is negative for all values of 6 between 71° 22’ and z, which 
means that the reaction R lies on the opposite side of the normal. 
Lastly, it vanishes for @ = zr. 

In order to find the points at which slippage is about to occur, it 
is necessary to set a = +10° and to solve for 6. For this pur- 
pose, it is better to take Eq. (1) in the form 


sin (0 — a) = (cos (40 — a) — sin a): 


For a = +10°, there is a single solution, namely, @ = 69° 9’, 
For a = —10°, there are two solutions, @ = 74° 24’ and @ =155° 
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48’. The ring will be in equilibrium, therefore, in the following 
intervals: 


ee tO, 69° 9" < 6 < 74° 24", 155° 48’ < 6 < 180°. 
In other intervals of this semicircle, equilibrium cannot exist. 


There are, of course, symmetrical intervals on the other half of 
the hoop. 


117. Direction of Motion on an Inclined Plane.—A body at 
rest upon an inclined plane is acted upon by a force in the plane 
just large enough to start it into motion. In what direction does 
the body start to move? 

Let W be the weight of the body, T the tension of the string by 
which it is pulled, and R the reaction of the plane. Let @ be the 


Fia. 45. 


inclination of the plane, @ the angle which T makes with the line 
of greatest slope in the plane, and « the angle of friction, so that 
when the body is on the point of slipping R makes an angle equal 
to e with the normal to the plane. Since equilibrium exists, the 
three forces W, T, and R lie in a plane which since it passes 
through W is a vertical plane; but the normal to the inclined plane 
does not lie in it unless 6 is zero or 7. 

From the resolution of the three forces along the normal, it is 


found that 
R cose = W cosa. 


Let R: be the component of R in the inclined plane, so that 
R sine = Ri = Wu cosa, 


and let the angle which it makes with the line of greatest slope 
be denoted by w. Let Wi be the component of W in the inclined 
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plane; then W, lies in the line of greatest slope pointing down the 
plane, and 

Wi = W sina. 
The three forces T, Wi, R: lie in the inclined plane and are in 
equilibrium. Also 


WR =a — a, Rl 6 + ws, TWiro= « —8. 
ieee 8, Hagrd Ee. 
ee piaee iks sind sin(@+w) sinw 
d Ri = oan So Sune ee 
a 7 sin (@+@) e 


from which is derived 
sin (0+ w) = “tan a sin 6, 


an equation which determines w if is given. If an infinitesimal 
increment is made to 7’, slippage will occur in the direction 
opposite to Ri which is the frictional component: that is, the 
direction of the motion is w + 7. 


118. The Friction of a Rope on a Curved Surface.—Imagine a 
rope or belt in contact with a rough cylindrical surface, not neces- 


Le 
907,00 |/ o0%+%,a0-€ 


Fia. 46. 


sarily circular, with the coefficient of friction u. The tension on 
one end of the rope is greater than on the other and the rope is on 
the point of slipping. It is required to find the pressure of the 
rope upon the surface and the manner in which the change in the 
tension depends upon the coefficient of friction. 

Let As be an element of the rope which subtends an angle A@ 
at the center of curvature, with p as the radius of curvature. Let 
the tensions which act upon the two ends of As, due to the adja- 
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cent elements of the rope, be —T and T + AT, and let R be the 
reaction of the surface. If the rope is about to slip, R makes an 
angle e with the normal to the surface. Then 


R m T T + AT 
sin (r — Aé) 


ae (20 stioat 342) ts (0 niet: yao) 
hi AT 

1 

sin (00 —et 348) — sin (s0 +et+ 30) 


2 
or 
R AT 


sin (r — A@) is 


2 sin e sin 5A0 


On passing to the limit, these equations become 
R hi AE ¥ i 


dé cose sine dé 


sik = pdd and T = Tie", 

where 7, is the value of the tension where the rope first touches 
the surface and @ is the angle through which the normal has 
turned from this point. It will be observed that this result is 
independent of the equation of the surface, although obviously 
the surface must be everywhere convex toward the rope. If u 
is zero, the tension of the rope is constant. 

If P is the normal pressure of the rope per unit length and N is 
the normal component of R, then 


N = BR cose = Pads. 


Hence, 


Hence, 
Tdé = Pds, 


and therefore, 


that is, the pressure per unit length is directly proportional to the 
tension and inversely proportional to the radius of curvature. 


119. Effect of a Snubbing Post.—If a horse can pull 1500 pounds 
on a rope and a man can hold 100 pounds, and if w = 1/4, how 
many times will it be necessary to wrap the rope around a snub- 
bing post in order that the man may be able to hold the horse? 
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On setting 7, = 100, T = 1500, and » = 1/4, in the formula 
for the tension, it is found that 


6 = 4 log... 1. 
= 10.8322 = 1.72 X 2r. 


The man will require at least one and three-fourths coils of the 
rope around the post. 


Problems VIII 


1. How high can a bug crawl up the inside of a hemispherical bow] if his 
coefficient of friction with the bow] is 0.25? 


2. If a man can exert a horizontal pull of 200 lb., how much of a vertical 
pull must a crane apply to a stone that weighs 1000 lb. before the man can 
move the stone, the coefficient of friction being 1/3? Ans. 400 lb. 


3. A body, resting on an inclined plane which makes an angle of 30° 
with the horizontal, is acted on by a horizontal force which is equal to the 
weight of the body. If the body is just on the point of slipping up the 
plane, what is the coefficient of friction? Ans. » = 2 — V/3. 


4. A weight W is sustained on a smooth inclined plane by three forces 
in the same vertical plane, each equal to W/3; one is directed toward the 
zenith, the second-up the plane, and the third is horizontal. What is the 
inclination a of the plane? Ans. a = 2 tan711/2. 


5. A smooth pulley is placed at the edge of a horizontal table. To a 
weight W resting on the table is attached a string which passes over the 
pulley and supports a weight w. Assuming that equilibrium exists and that 
the angle of friction is «, through what angle a can the table be tipped before 
W begins to slip? Ans. a = e — sin! (wcose/W). 


6. Two weights W: = 3 lb. and W:2 = 5 lb. are tied to a small ring by 
means of inelastic strings and are then placed upon a rough horizontal table 
for which » = 0.25. When the strings are taut the angle between them is 
60°. A third string, on which the tension is 7’, is tied to the ring and its 
direction makes an angle a with the bisector of the angle between the other 
two strings. What are the values of T and a if both weights are on the point 


of slipping? Ans. T = 7/4 = 1.75 lb.; sin a = 1/7; a = 8° 13’. 


7. Two weights w2 > wi connected by a string rest on the surface of a 
smooth horizontal cylinder with the string on the surface of the cylinder in a 
plane perpendicular to its axis. What angle does the chord joining the 
two weights make with the vertical if the length of the string is one-fourth 
of the circumference of the cylinder? Ans. r/4 + tan7! w2/wy. 


8. A body of weight W is sustained on a smooth inclined plane by two 
forces each equal to W/2, one acting horizontally and the other along the 
plane. What is the inclination of the plane? Ans. a = sin71 4/5. 


9. A weight on a rough inclined plane is acted upon by a force directed 
up the plane, and is on the point of slipping down. If the angle of inclina- 
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tion 30° of the plane be doubled and the force also doubled, the weight is on 
the point of slipping upward. What is the coefficient of friction? 
Ans. p =(5V/3 — 8)/11. 

10. The inclination of a smooth plane to the horizontal is a < 45°. 
If a horizontal force of magnitude 7 sustains a body on the inclined plane, 
what other force of magnitude T also will sustain it? Compare the reactions 
of the plane in the two cases. Ans. R2/R, = cos 2a. 


11. Two weights are supported on a double inclined rough plane by means 
of a string which connects them, which passes over a smooth pulley in the 
ridge of the two planes and lies in a vertical plane perpendicular to the ridge. 
The two weights are on the point of slipping. Show“that if the planes are 
tipped through an angle 2e the weights again are on the point of slipping. 


12. If the two planes in problem 11 make angles a and 8 with the hori- 
zontal, and if the two weights are w; and we, with w: on the point of slipping 
down, prove that the greatest weight that can be added to w, without dis- 
turbing the equilibrium is 

sin (a + 8) sin 2e 
sin (a — e) sin (8 —e) ~ 

13. A body is supported on a rough inclined plane by a force acting 
along it. If the least magnitude of the force, when the plane has an angle 
_ a with the horizontal, is equal to the greatest magnitude when the plane 
is inclined at an angle 8, show that the angle of friction is e = (a — )/2. 

14. If, in problem 7, the string passes along the chord instead of along the 
surface and if this chord subtends an angle 2a at the center of the cylinder. 
the inclination of the chord @ with the vertical is given by 
We + Wi 
We — Wi 


tan 9 = cot a. 


15. Two rings, each of weight 11, are free to slide on a rough horizontal pole, 
the coefficient of friction being ». The rings are connected by a string of 
length 2 which supports a smooth ring of weight 2w2. What is the greatest 
possible separation of the rings without sliding? Ans. 

Uw: + wea)p : 
V (wi + we)2u? + we? 

16. Two weights of different materials are laid on a rough plane, the 
inclination of which to the horizontal is a, and are connected by a taut 
string which makes an angle of 45° with the line of greatest slope of the 
plane. The lower weight is twice as heavy as the upper but the coefficient 
of friction of the upper weight, 2u, is twice that of the lower. What is the 
value of wif both weights are on the point of slipping? Ans. w= +/5/8 tan a. 

17. Two rings of weights w: and ws are connected by a string and slide 
on two fixed smooth wires in the same plane, the former of which is vertical 
and the latter inclined at an angle a3 with the horizontal. A weight wz is 
tied to: the string and, when equilibrium is established, the two por- 
tions of the string make angles a: and a, with the vertical. Prove that 


cota: cota, _ cot a : 
Wi Wi + We Wi + We + Wz 
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18. A heavy ring of weight w is free to slide on a smooth elliptic wire in a 
vertical plane. The eccentricity of the ellipse is e, and the major axis makes 
an angle a with the horizontal. A string fastened to the ring passes over 
a smooth peg at the center of the ellipse and supports a body also of weight 
w. Show that, when equilibrium is established, the angle ¢ which the tan- 
gent to the ellipse at the ring makes with the horizontal satisfies the equation 


tan (gy +a) = (1 — e?) tan( 29 + a). 


19. A small ring slides freely upon a smooth elliptical hoop which is in a 
vertical plane with the major axis horizontal. It is acted on by two forces 
F, and F, directed toward the two foci and by Fo directed toward the center. 
Find the distance of the position of equilibrium from the center of the 
ellipse. Ans. 


20. A small ring slides freely upon a wire bent into a curve whose equation 
in bipolar coordinates is rir2 = a, where a is a constant. It is acted upon 
by two forces which are directed toward the two poles and such that 


2 2 
bd pe and Reese 
T1 iy 


2 
where k? is constant. Show that the ring is always in equilibrium. 


21. Two weights W, and W. connected along the surface by a string of 
length J, rest upon the convex side of a smooth cycloidal cylinder, the radius 
of the generating circle of the cycloid being a. If @ is the angle between the 
vertical and the radius of the generating circle which corresponds to the 
position of We, show that 

sin 1, Pl aa gi 
2 Wi + W. 4a 


22. Two weights W, and W; rest on the concave side of a smooth parabola 
which has a horizontal axis, a vertical plane, and a latus rectum equal to 
4p, The two weights are connected by a string of length /- p which passes 
over a smooth peg at the focus. If @ is the angle which the string to Wi 
(the higher of the two weights) makes with the axis, and R = W:/Wu,, show 


that 
1 .f1i+R 
Se oa 


23. A weight is tied to two strings of length 7; and J, and the other ends 
of the strings are attached to two points not necessarily at the same level. 
If the weight hangs in equilibrium, the horizontal components of the two 
tensions are equal, say equal to H. If the lengths of the strings are varied 
in such a way that H remains constant, prove that the weight describes a 
parabola which passes through the two points of suspension and has its 
axis vertical, 


CHAPTER VIII 
STATICS OF RIGID BODIES 


I. THE DISPLACEMENTS OF RIGID BODIES 


120. Definition of a Rigid Body.—A rigid body is a body in 
which the mutual distances of the particles remain invariable 
for every system of forces which can be applied to the body. 

No physical body satisfies this definition. A rigid body in 
the mechanical sense is a mathematical fiction, which is con- 
venient for the reason that many physical bodies act sensibly 
like rigid bodies if the applied forces are not too great. Such 
bodies are ordinarily called rigid because the deformations which 
they undergo escape detection. In the present chapter it will 
be supposed that the bodies dealt with are rigid in the mechanical 
sense of the word, unless something to the contrary is stated. 


121. Definition of a Translation.—Suppose a fixed rectangular 
set of axes x, y, and z, which will be called a érihedron, is given to 
which the motion of the rigid body is referred. Imagine a 
second trihedron &£, 7, ¢ which is rigidly attached to the body 
with the axes &, 7, and ¢ parallel to the corresponding z-, y-, and 
z-axes of the trihedron of reference. 

If the body moves in such a way that the axes of the trihedron 
which is attached to the body are always parallel to the axes of 
reference, the motion is said to be a pure translation. It is 
characteristic of a pure translation that every particle of the 
body has the same velocity and the same acceleration as every 
other particle, the speeds and directions of motion being the 
same for all. The curves described by the particles form a 
system of parallel curves. 


122. Definition of a Rotation—If a body moves in such a way 
that two of its particles remain fixed with respect to the trihedron 
of reference, its motion is one of pure rotation about an axis which 
passes through the two fixed particles. Evidently each of the 
particles of the body describes a circle about the axis of rotation, 


the radius of the circle being equal to the perpendicular distance 
91 
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of the particle from the axis. The speeds of the particles are 
proportional to the radii of the circles which they describe. Only 
those particles which lie on the same straight line parallel to the 
axis of rotation have the same velocity. 


123. Displacements of a Rigid Body.—Any change of position 
of a rigid body is called a displacement. Any displacement of a 
rigid body can be effected by a pure translation and a pure rotation 
in infinitely many ways. 

In order to prove this statement, let O be any particle of the 
body and S a sphere of any convenient radius with O as its center. 
Let A and B be any two particles of the body which lie on the 
sphere S. It is sufficiently evident, without argument, that by a 
pure translation of the body the particle O can be brought from 
its first position into coincidence 
with its second position. After this 
translation has been effected, the 
particles A and B will occupy cer- 
tain positions upon the sphere S 
which will be denoted by A; and B,. 
In the second position of the body, 
they also lie on the sphere S in 
certain other positions which will 
be denoted by Ae and Bo. It 
remains to be shown that the par- 
ticles A and B can be brought simul- 
taneously from A; and B; to A, and By, by a pure rotation about 
an axis which passes through the point O; for, if three non-collinear 
points of the body be brought into coincidence, then the entire 
body comes into coincidence with its second position. 

Pass a great circle through A, and By, and a second great circle 
through A, and Bs. Since the body is rigid, 


Fie. 47. 


arc A,B, = arc AoBo. 


Pass a third great circle through the points A; and A», and a 
fourth through B, and Bz. Bisect the are AiA2 by a fifth great 
circle perpendicularly. Bisect the are BiB: by a sixth great 
circle perpendicularly. The fifth and sixth great circles intersect 
at a point C and in a second point C; diametrically opposite to C. 
The diameter CC, which, of course, passes through O is the axis 
of rotation which is sought. Since C lies on the perpendicular 
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bisector of the arc AiAg, it is equally distant from A, and Ag, 
that is, 


are A,C = are AC; 
similarly, 


are B,C = arc B.C. 


Hence, the spherical triangles A,CB, and ACB; are equal, since 
the three sides of the one are equal, respectively, to the three 
sides of the other. Consequently, if the body is rotated about 
the axis COC, through the angle A,CA> the point A; will be 
brought into coincidence with A» and, since the triangle A,CB, 
equals the triangle A,CBo, the point B; comes into coincidence 
with B, at the same time. Since three non-collinear points 
have been brought into coincidence with the corresponding 
points of the second position, the entire body has been brought 
into coincidence. Thus the given displacement has been effected 
by a pure translation and a pure rotation. Since the point O 
and also the path of translation were arbitrary, the displacement 
could be effected in infinitely many ways. 


124. Coplanar Displacements.—Let A, B, and C be three 
particles of a body lying in a plane 7; but not in a straight line, 
and let D be a fourth particle in a plane ze parallel to 7;. If the 
displacement is of such a nature that A, B, and C continue to lie 
in the plane 7; and D in the plane 72, then the displacement is 
said to be coplanar; and if during a state of motion the points A, B, 
and C continue to lie in the plane 7m, the motion is said to be 
coplanar. 

A coplanar displacement can always be effected by a pure 
rotation without translation and, furthermore, there is but one 
way in which it can be done. The axis of rotation will not, in 
general, lie within the body; it may even recede to infinity, in 
which case the rotation degenerates into a pure translation. 
This shows that a translation can be regarded as a rotation about 
an infinitely distant axis. 

The proof is so similar to the proof for rotation in the preceding 
section that it will be left to the student. 

125. The Transmissibility of Force.—In Sec. 108, it was shown 
that a string in equilibrium can be regarded as transmitting a 
force from one end to the other unaltered, since each particle 
is in equilibrium under the action of two forces only, and there- 
fore the force acting on the last particle is the same as that acting 
on the first. 
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Other particles can be attached to the string without altering 
the equilibrium or the two forces acting on its extremities. In 
fact, as many as is desired can be added. Thus a body of finite 
width and thickness can be built up which continues in equilibrium 
and which transmits the force just as the string did, but it is 
not possible to analyse the forces acting on the individual 
particles. As the proof cannot be 
made precise at this point, the validity 
of the statement, a rigid body acted on 
by two equal and opposite forces in the 
same straight line is in equilibrium, must be assumed. This is 
commonly known as the principle of the transmissibility of force. 
It is evident that it makes no difference at what points in the line 
the forces are applied. It is essential, however, that the two 
forces shall lie in the same straight line, and that they shall be 
equal and opposite. 
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126. Theorem I.—Two forces F; and Fy, in the same plane and 
such that 
F, + F, + 0, 


acting at the points A and B of a rigid body, are equivalent to a 
single force 
F=F,+F, 


which lies in the same plane and which has a certain definite line 
of action. 


Fig. 49. 


Let F, and F, act at the points A and B, respectively. Let 
their line of action be continued until they intersect in the point 
C. Let two pairs of equal but opposite forces F; and —F, and 
F, and —F, be introduced at C. These forces will have no effect 
upon the particle at C and, therefore, no effect upon the rigid 
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body. By the principle of the transmissibility of force, the body 
is in equilibrium under the actions of the two forces F, acting 
at A and —F, acting at C; and also in equilibrium under the 
actions of F, acting at B and —F, acting at C. There remain 
then the forces F, and F, acting on the particle at C. But F, 
and F, acting on a particle are equivalent to their resultant 


F=F,+F, 


acting on the same particle. 

Now let the forees —F and +F be introduced at the points 
C and D, respectively, where D is any point in the line of F 
through C. The introduction of these forces will have no effect 
upon the body. The forces F and —F acting at C are in equilib- 
rium, and there remains only the force F acting at the point D. 


Fic. 50. 


F acting at D, therefore, is equivalent to F; and F, acting at A 
and B, respectively. The force F and the line in which it acts 
is uniquely determined, but the particular point of that line at 
which it is applied is not material. 

If the lines of action of F; and F, were parallel, the point C 
would not exist. This difficulty is avoided by introducing two 
forces F; and —F; acting at B and A, respectively, in the line 
AB (Fig. 50). Now F, — Fs = Ri acting at A, and F, + F; = 
R, acting at B, so that, the system of forces F; and F, acting at 
A and B, respectively, is equivalent to the system Ri and Rp 
acting at the same points. But, if 

F, + F, + 0, then R, +R. = 0. 


The lines of action of R; and R: intersect at some point C, and the 
forces R; and R, can be slid along their lines of action to the point 
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C. Let¥F be their resultant acting at C. Then Fis the equivalent 
of the original pair of forces F; and F, acting at A and B, respec- 
tively. Furthermore, 

F= R,+R2= (F, — Fs) a te (F. + Fs) = Fi + F. 


and, since F, and F; are parallel to each other, F likewise is parallel 
to each of them. Therefore, 
F=fF,+F,, or F =|Fi — F), 


according as F, and F; have the same or opposite directions. where 
|, — F.| means the numerical value of the difference. 
If D is the point where the line of F intersects the line AB, and 

if F, and F, have the same direction, the point D will lie between A 
and B, and 

AD Fy 

DBF: 
But if F; and F, have opposite directions the point D lies outside 
of the interval AB. 


127. Theorem II.—The n forces F,, Fo, - - -, F, in the same 
plane and such that 
By Ege: ae a 
acting at the points A,, As, - - -, An, respectively, of a rigid body, 
are equivalent to a single force 
EF =F, + Fid--- PF, 


which lies in the same plane and has a certain definite line of action. 

This theorem is a generalization of theorem I which is immedi- 
ately apparent. By combining any two of the forces into a single 
one, the number of forces is reduced from n to n — 1 and a repe- 
tition of the process leads eventually to a single force with a definite 
line of action. 

If the forces are all parallel, the resulting single force will be 
parallel to the original system of forces and its magnitude will 
be the sum, in the algebraic sense, of the magnitudes of the 
original forces. 


128. The Equivalent of a System of Coplanar Forces—Graph- 
ical Construction.—Let the plane system of forces F,, Fs, + - - , 
F; be acting upon a rigid body along lines as indicated in Fig. 51. 
It is desired to find the single force F and its line of action which 
is the equivalent of the given system. The resultant force F is 
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obtained by constructing the polygon of forces (magnified in the 
ratio 1:2 in the diagram), that is, by placing the vectors end to 
end and then joining the origin of the first vector to the terminus 
of the last. 

In order to obtain the line of action of F, take any point O in 
the plane of the polygon of forces and join it to each of the vertices 
of the polygon. Let these lines be regarded as vectors with ori- 
gins at the point O and termini at the vertices of the polygon. 


Fiq.-51. 


Let the vector to the origin of F; be Gi, to the origin of F2 be 
G2, and so on, the last one Gs being drawn to the terminus 
of F;. Then the following relations are evident from the closed 
triangles: 


G,+F, — G. = 0, G,+F,—G,; = 0, 
G. + F, — G; = 0, G; + F; — Gs = 0, (1) 
G; + F; — G, = 0, G, —F —G, = 0. 


Through any point A of the rigid body on the line of action of 
F,, draw a line parallel to G; and also draw a line parallel to Gs. 
Let the intersection of this second line with the line of action of 
F, be B. From B draw a line parallel to G; intersecting the line 
of action of F; at C. Let this process be continued until finally 
the line parallel to Gz intersects the line parallel to G, at a point 
H. Then the line of action of the equivalent force F passes 


through H. 
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To prove this, let the forces —Gi and +G, be introduced at 
H and A, respectively; —G2z and +G, at A and B; —G; and+G; 
at B and C; and so on, until finally —Ge and +Gg are introduced 
at E and H, respectively. The forces thus introduced have no 
effect on the rigid body, since they occur in pairs which are equal 
and opposite and lie in the same straight line. But since, by Eq. 


(1), 
G, —- F, oa G, = 0, 


the forces acting at A are in equilibrium; and likewise those at 
B, C, D, and EF are in equilibrium. Only at the point H are the 
forces not in equilibrium; and since, by the last equation of Eq. 
(1), 

G, — G, =F, 
the given system of forces F, F2, - - - , Fs; are equivalent to the 
single force F acting at H. 


129. The Center of Gravity.—The attraction of the earth acts 
upon each particle of a body with a force 


W =™meg, 


where m is the mass of the particle and g is the acceleration of 
gravity which is the same for all particles. The line of action of 
the equivalent single force is sought. 

Let m, and mz be the masses of two particles at A and 
B, respectively, and let Wi and W: be their weights. Let P be 
the point on the line AB through which passes the line of action 


: of the equivalent single force W; + We. 
pie Roce Then, by Sec. 126, 


-- 


we AP _W2 _ ms 
w, |+W PB Wi > m 


It will be observed that the position of the 
point P is independent of the direction of g. 
It depends only upon the ratio of the masses. 

Let a1, yi, and 2; be the coordinates of the point A; x2, ye, and 
z2 the coordinates of B; and #, 7, and Z the coordinates of P. Let 
\, w, and » be the angles which the line AB makes with the z-, 
y-, and z-axes, respectively. Then 


AP _AP-cosk_£—41_™m 
BP . BP-cosy %2—-& mm 


Fie. 52. 
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and, on solving for Z, 
_ MX - Me2Xo | 


& 


m+ mM, ’ 
es _ mM m 
similarly, j= mE als, (1) 
Pe Miz, + Moz 
mi + Me 


Let the single force Wi + W? acting at the point P be combined 
with the weight W; of a third particle of mass m3 and coordinates 
Zs, ys, and 23. It is not necessary to repeat the argument since 
Eq. (1) is now available. Thus, it is found for three particles that 

M1X1 + Moe 
(m1 + mz) a the Se ee on 
(m; + m2) + m3 
MX, + Melo + M3% 3 
m, + m2 + m3 


+ M3k3 


th 
| 


I 


and similar expressions for 7 and 2. 
By mathematical induction, it is found in general that 


z= Mik + Mele TF - - * + Mnln _ TMi 
m+ Mm. + ++ > + Mn zm; 

7 _ MY 1 Maye + West + MnYn _ ZMiYi, (2) 
mM, + M2+ ++: + Mn zm 
= Mie + Meee tt Mnkn _ VM 
oS Oe ee 


The point whose coordinates are Z, 7, and Zis called the center of 
gravity of the body. It will be observed that it is independent of 
the direction of gravity. It is also the centroid of the points ~,, 
yi, and z; for the weighting factors m;, (Sec. 21) and is therefore a 
fixed point of the body which is independent of the coordi- 
nate system. It is also called the center of mass. 

However the body may be oriented the line of action of the 
equivalent single force passes through the center of gravity, and the 
magnitude of the equivalent force is the weight of the body. It 
is for this reason that it is said that the wezght of a rigid body 
acts at its center of gravity. 


130. Theorem III.—The work done in raising a rigid body 
against gravity is equal to the weight of the body multiplied by the 
height through which its center of gravity is raised. 
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Let m; be the mass of the ith particle, h;its height before the 
body is raised, and h;* its height after the body has been raised. 
Since no work is done upon the particle against gravity by a hori- 
zontal displacement, the total work done upon the particle is 
mig(hi* — h;). The work done on the whole body is the sum of 
the work done on the separate particles. Hence, 


total work = Dimag (hs* — hi), 


= g(dymihi* = Dmihi), 


= ¢(MH* — MA), 
= WH* — H), 
where 
M = ym = total mass, 
W = Mg = total weight, 
H* = height of center of gravity after raising, 
and H = height of center of gravity before raising. 


It will be observed that the property of rigidity was not used 
in the demonstration. The theorem holds, therefore for bodies 
or systems of bodies that are not rigid. 

Since the work done in raising a body from one position to 
another is the potential energy of the body in the second position 
with respect to the first (Sec. 68), it follows that the potential 
energy of a body, whose center of gravity is at a height h above 
the ground and whose weight is w, is wh with respect to the 
ground. 


Problems IX 


1. A light rod, which passes through the centers of spheres of weights 
of 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 lb., the distances of the centers being 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 ft. 
from the end of the rod, is supported in a horizontal position by a single 
string. Where is the string attached to the rod, and what is its tension? 
Ans. 3 2/3 ft. from end of rod; 15 Ib. 


2. A uniform bar 5 ft. long weighing 120 lb. rests on two supports which 
are 10 and 20 in. from the ends of the bar. How much weight does each 
support carry? Ans. 40 and 80 lb. 


3. A 30-lb. weight is placed on the end of the bar which has the closest 
support in problem 2. What are the weights now carried by each support? 
Ans. 80 and 70 lb. 


4. A uniform bar 4 ft. long weighs 10 lb., and weights of 30 and 40 lb. 
are attached to its two extremities. At what point must the bar be sup- 
ported in order that it may balance? Ans. 3 in. from the center. 
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5. A bar, each foot of which weighs 7 lb. rests upon a fulcrum 3 ft. from 
one extremity. What must be its length in order that a weight of 711 [22 
Ib. suspended from that extremity may be just balanced by 20 Ib. sus- 
pended from the other? Ans. 9 ft. 


6. Equal parallel forces act at five of the corners of a regular hexagon 
whose diagonal is a. Show that the equivalent single force cuts the diag- 
onal through the sixth corner at a distance of 3a/5 from the corner. 


7. A 10 ft. bar weighing 30 lb. rests on two supports which are 1 
and 3 ft. from the ends of the bar. A string attached to the bar is pulled 
vertically upward until the supports each carry 12 lb. Where is the string 
tied and what is its tension? Ans. 1 ft. from end of bar; 6 lb. 


8. A square plate of side 1 ft. cannot be placed upon three pegs at the 
three corners of an equilateral triangle of side 1 ft. so as to distribute its 
weight equally upon the three pegs. Show that the best that can be done is 
to distribute the weight in the ratios 


1 1 


1 : 
2/3273 V3 
9. A uniform chain passes over a pulley in the ridge formed by two 
smooth planes which make angles ae and 6 with the horizontal. Prove that 
the chain will remain at rest if its two ends are on the same level. 


10. The length of the beam of a false balance is 3 ft. 9in. A body placed 
in one pan balances a 9-lb. weight in the other; but, when placed in the 
other, it balances a 4lb. weight. Find the true weight w of the body and 
the lengths a and 6b of the arms. Ans. w = 6 lb.; a= 11/2 ft.; 6 = 
2 1/4 ft. 

11. If a balance is false, having its arms in the ratio of 15:16, find how 
much a customer really pays for an article which is sold to him from the 
longer arm at 75 cts. per pound. Ans. 80 cts. 


12. A heavy horizontal plate is supported by five strings attached to the 
plate at points whose coordinates are —1, +1; +1, +1; +1, —1; —-1, -1; 
and 0, 0. The tensions in the strings are, respectively, 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10 1b. 
Where is the center of gravity of the plate? Ans. Z = 0; % = —1/10. 


Wi: We:W3:: 


Il. MOMENTS OF VECTORS 


131. The Concept of Moments.—lIf a force acts upon a 
particle, the only motion that can occur is a translation. The 
measure of the force is the product of mass of the particle and its 
acceleration. If, however, a force acts upon a rigid body, it 
may result in a translation, or in a translation and a rotation. 
If merely a translation occurs, the force is measured by the — 
product of the mass of the rigid body and its acceleration, just 
as for a particle. If a rotation also occurs, the matter Is some- 
what more complicated and the concept of moments is required 


for its study. 
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132. The Moment of a Vector with Respect to a Point.—The 
moment of a vector with respect to a point is the product of the 
magnitude of the vector and the perpendicular distance from 
the point to the line of the vector. 

Let the plane which passes through the vector and the point 
be taken as the xzy-plane, with the point O as the origin of a rec- 
tangular set of coordinates. 

In Fig. 53, let F be the vector, O 
the given point, and p the perpendic- 
ular from O to the line of F. Then 
the moment of F with respect to O is 
p-F, taken positively or negatively 
according as F indicates positive or 
negative motion about the point O. 
Since p is the altitude and F is the 
base of the triangle defined by the 
vector F and the point O, the product 
p:F is twice the area of this triangle. Let O-F denote the 
area of the triangle. Then 


Pies 53. 


moment = 2-0O-F. 
The moment vanishes if the vector vanishes, or if the line of the 
vector passes through O, that is, if p vanishes. 
If the origin of F is at the point 2, y and @ is the angle between 
F and the positive direction of the z-axis, then 
p =x sin 6 — y cos 6; 
for 
OB=zsn0, AB=CD=~y cos 8, p = OB — AB. 
Hence, 
p:F = 2F sin 6 — yF cos 0, 
or pF = xF, — yF,, 


from which it is seen that the moment of a vector is the algebraic 
sum of the moments of its components; for in the diagram it is 
seen that the moments of F and F, are positive with respect to 
O, while the moment of F, is negative. 


133. The Moment of a Vector is Itself a Vector.—On the line 
through O perpendicular to the plane which contains the vector F 
and the point O, mark off a distance equal to p-F in the positive 
direction from O, if F is directed counterclockwise with respect 
to O, and in the negative direction, if F is directed clockwise 
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with respect to O. The directed line thus indicated (M, Fig. 54) 
represents in magnitude and direction the moment of F with 
respect to O. 

In vector analysis, the vector product of two vectors A and 
B (Sec. 55) is defined as a vector C perpendicular to the plane 
which contains A and B and in magnitude 


C=A-B-sin 8, 


where @ is the angle between A and B. The vector product is 
written 

C=AXB=-—B XA. (1) 
The vector C is in the positive direction if the angle 6(< 180°) 
measured from A to B is counterclockwise, otherwise it is in the 
negative direction. This accounts for the negative sign in 


Fig. 54. Fie. 55. Fie. 56. 


Eq. (1), since the angle from B to A is opposite in direction from 
the same angle measured from A to B. 

Given a vector F and a point O (Fig. 56). From O as an origin 
draw P, any vector terminating in the line of F. The moment 
of F with respect to O is 

M =P xF, 


since M is perpendicular to the plane of P and F and the magni- 
tude of PX FisP-F-snd=p-F (P sin @ = p). 


134. The Moment of a Vector with Respect to an Axis.—The 
moment of a vector with respect to an axis on which has been 
chosen a positive direction is the projection on that axis of the 
moment of the given vector with respect to any point of the axis. 
It is necessary, however, to show that the moment so defined is 
independent of the point chosen. 

Let L be the given axis and F the given vector. Let O be any 
point on L and G the moment of F with respect to O. Let M 
be the projection of G on L. Then M is the moment of F with 
respect to L. 
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In order to prove that M is independent of the position of the 
point O, let P; be the plane through O which contains the vector 
F and let P. be the plane through O perpendicular to DL. Let 
the angle of inclination between P; and P2 be 6; then 6 is also the 
angle between G and M, since they are perpendicular to Pi 
and P2, respectively. 


Fig. 57. 


Let J be the projection of F on Py. The area of the triangle 
O-J is independent of the position of O on L. But, by the pro- 
jection of areas, 

20-J = 20-F + cos 6 
= G - cos 0 
= M 
and, therefore, M also is independent of the position of the point 
O. 

Let v be the angle between the axis Z and the line of F, and 

let d be the shortest line between L and the line of F. Then 


IE HD avian 


The projection of d upon the plane P, is d itself, since d and P2 
are both perpendicular to Z. Hence, 


20-J=M=d-J =F-d:-sin», 


and it is seen that the moment of a vector with respect to an axis 


vanishes if, and only if, the vector itself vanishes, intersects the 
axis, or is parallel to the axis. 
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If the vector F is resolved into its three rectangular com- 
ponents, it is readily proved that the moment of F with respect 
to an axis is the vector sum of the moments of its components 
with respect to the same axis. 


135. The Moment of a Force.—It is shown in dynamics, as a 
consequence of the laws of motion, that the rate of change of 
angular momentum is equal to the sum of the moments of the forces 
acting; or, in simpler language, the moment of a force with respect 
to an axis measures the effectiveness of the force in producing 
rotation. It cannot be proved here, and it must therefore be 
assumed, 

It can be illustrated, however, very simply. Imagine a capstan 
with an arm of length a. At the end of the arm a force F is 
acting in some direction. Let F be resolved into three rectangu- 
lar components; one, F, along the 
arm; the second, F, perpendicular 
to the plane which contains the arm 
and the axis of rotation; the third, 
F, parallel to the axis of rotation. 
The moment of F is equal to the 
vector sum of the moments of its 
components. The moment of F, is 
zero, since its line of action passes 
through the axis of rotation. It is 


also obvious that F, is a mere pull 
(or push) on the arm and has no effect in turning the capstan. 


The moment of F, also is zero, since it is parallel to the axis. 
The force F, itself is a pull, up or down, on the end of the arm 
and evidently has no tendency to produce rotation. The only 
component which has any effect in producing rotation is F, 
which is perpendicular to the plane through the axis of rotation 
and the point of application of the force. For a given length of 
arm, the turning effect is proportional to /,; and a given F, is 
more effective in producing rotation the longer the arm on which 
it works (the principle of the lever). That is to say, the product 
a: F,, measures the tendency of F to produce rotation, anda -F, 
is precisely the moment of F with respect to the axis of rotation. 


136. The Wheel and Axle.—A large wheel of radius R, is 
attached to an axle of radius R2 with the axis of the axle passing 
through the center of the wheel. At the end of a rope which is 
wound about the axle is suspended a weight W.2. Likewise, a 


Fie. 58. 
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weight W, is suspended from a rope which passes over the circum- 

ference of the wheel and is attached to it. The apparatus is 

supported by two horizontal pivots on the axis of the axle about 

which it is free to turn. The pivots are supposed to be friction- 

less and the ropes of negligible weight. Under what conditions 
will it be in equilibrium? 

As represented in Fig. 59, the moment of 

the weight W: with respect to the axis of 

ies) rotation is R,W, and, if not opposed, would 

produce a counterclockwise rotation of the 

wheel and axle. The moment of the other 

weight is R2W. and this would produce a 

/#\ clockwise rotation. The only other forces 

ZX acting are the weight of the wheel and axle 

and the support of the pivots but, as their 

lines of action pass through the axis, they 

have no effect on the rotation. The condition for equilibrium 

is, therefore, 


Fie. 59. 


RiW, = R2Ws, 


that is, the two opposing moments must be equal. If this con- 
dition is not satisfied, the wheel and axle will rotate in the direc- 
tion of the larger moment. ‘The smaller weight may actually 
make the larger weight rise. 


137. A Horizontal Bar.—A uniform bar AB of weight W 
moves freely about the end B as on a hinge. It is supported 
in a horizonal position by a string AC which 
makes an angle of 45° with it. Find the ten- 
sion in the string. 

The bar is prevented from turning about B 
by two forces, the tension of the string T and 
the weight of the bar W. Let the length of the 
bar be 21. The moment of W with respect to 
B isl- W, since the weight of the bar acts at its 
center. The moment of T with respect to B &% 
isp: T and p = ~/2I. The reaction of the wall pa Os 
on the bar passes through B so that its moment is zero. There 
are no other forces acting on the bar and, therefore, since the 
bar is in equilibrium, 

fT ety. oe ae 
V2 
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138. A Three-legged Table.—The legs of a table are at the 
corners of an equilateral triangle. If a weight W is placed upon 
the table in a given position, what fraction of its weight is carried 
by each leg? 

Let ABC be the equilateral triangle, of which each side is S, 
and let the position of W on the table be given by the lengths 
of the perpendiculars to the 
three sides of the triangle pa, 
Po, and p,. 

The table is in equilibrium 
without the weight W and it is 
also in equilibrium with the 
weight resting on it. The top 
of the table, therefore, is in 
equilibrium under the weight of 
W, W, and the reaction of the 
three legs R,, R;, and R., due to 
W, which are equal and oppo- 
site to the fractional part of 
the weight of W which each 
supports. On taking moments 
about the line BC, R, and R, 
are eliminated, since their moments are each zero. The remain- 
ing forces give 
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SV/3 

Da W = Bsn 

SV3 

SV/3 

and pe-W =Re: — 


by taking moments about AC and AB, respectively. Hence, 
Ra: Rg: Re = Pat Po: Dey 

together with R,+ Rs, + Re = W bs 

and Da + Ds + po = SV/3/2. 


If a fourth leg were fitted into the table somewhere, it is evident 
that this fourth leg might be made to carry no weight at all, or 
that one of the other three legs might be made to carry no weight 
at all, or that any other distribution of weight between these 
extremes might be made. The problem of a rigid table with 
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four legs is therefore indeterminate. The problem becomes 
determinate only when the table is deformable and this requires 
that certain properties of the particular table used shall be known, 
a very difficult condition, in general. 


Problems X 


1. A wheel, which is free to turn about a horizontal axis, has a weight of 
2 lb. attached to the end of a spoke which makes an angle of 60° with the 
horizontal. What weight must be attached to the end of a horizontal spoke 
to keep the wheel in equilibrium? 

2. Two men walking 10 ft. apart carry a 200-lb. weight suspended from 
a pole which they carry on their shoulders. If the weight is 4 ft. from one 
of the men, how much weight does each man carry? 


3. A table of negligible weight has any number of legs, which are not 
necessarily vertical. How can a weight be placed on the table so that the 
table will tip? 


4, The two ropes of a wheel and axle are tied together below the axle and 
a weight is tied to them. Show that, in equilibrium, the weight is directly 
below the axle. 


5. A plank of negligible weight rests on a rough horizontal log of radius a 
which is fixed. Two persons of weight wi and we, wi < We, 15 ft. apart, are 
sitting on the plank which is just on the point of slipping. What is the 
inclination of the plank, and how far is each person from the point of con- 
tact of the plank with the log? How far must w: move back in order that the 
plank may be horizontal? Ans. ae(wi + w2)/wi ft. 


6. AB is a lever and C is its fulerum. Two forces Fa and Fz in the same 
plane act on the ends of the lever, making angles a and 8 (> 90°) with the 
lever. The reaction of the fulcrum on the lever makes an angle @ with the 
lever, show that, in equilibrium 


F4 sina + Fz sin B 


tan @ = : 
F4 cos a — Fg cos B 


7. Given two axles of the same diameter and their wheels which are pro- 
vided with cogs. The first wheel has 60 cogs, the second 40 and they arein 
gear. If the first axle supports 160 lb., what must the second support? 
What effect will it have if a small pinion of 10 cogs is placed between the two 
wheels? Ans. 106 2/3 lbs. 


8. A uniform bar 10 ft. long weighing 100 lb. is supported by two pegs 
1 ft. apart, the end of the bar being just under one peg A and the bar pass- 
ing over the other B. What is the reaction of each peg? Ans. Fa = 400 
lb.; Fs = 500 lb. 


Ill. THEOREMS RELATING TO COUPLES 


139. Couples.—A system of two forces F, and F; not lying in 
the same straight line but such that F, + F2 = 0 is called a couple. 
The two forces are parallel and equal in magnitude but oppositely 
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directed. The perpendicular distance between the two parallel 
lines of the forces is called the arm of the couple. A couple can- 
not be reduced to a single force as are other systems; for if, in the 
discussion of parallel forces under theorem I (Sec. 126), F. is 
set equal to —Fy, it results that Re = —R,; their lines of action 
are still parallel and, therefore, do not intersect. The artifice 
of introducing two forces F; and —F; in the same straight line 
does not succeed. The diffi- 


culty is a real one and cannot Ff ik, 
be avoided by artifices. eis ptak, 
To show this, let Fi and ate 
F, be parallel and oppositely eee ares 
directed, and let — =) 
F, = F,+F, Fig. 62. 


where F is small. Then, by theorem I, the resulting single force 
is F and its line of action is parallel to those of F; and F,, inter- 
secting the line AB at the point D (Fig. 62). If F; remains fixed 
and F; diminishes in magnitude so that F tends toward zero, its 
line of action remaining unaltered, the point C recedes to infinity 
along the line AC and the point D also recedes to infinity along 
the line AD. In the limit, for F = 0, the resultant force F also 
is zero but, the arm on which it acts is infinitely long, so that its 
moment with respect to any finite point is not determined. 


140. Theorem IV.—The moment of a couple with respect to 
any axis perpendicular to its plane 


iF Me is independent of the position of 

Anes Oe ee CTI, 
a - i Let F, and F, be the two forces 
See eee a ae of the couple, and let a be its 
Fic. 63 arm. The moment of the couple 


with respect to any point P is 
PQ: : Fe — PQ:-F; = F,(PQ. — PQ:) 
=a: Fi; 
and this result is true even if the point P lies between the two par- 
allel lines. The following theorem, then, holds: 


141. Theorem V.—The moment of a couple is the product of the 
common magnitude of the forces and the perpendicular distance 
between them. 
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The moment is positive if the sense of the couple is counter- 
clockwise; negative, if it is clockwise. This is most easily tested 
by imagining the arm of the couple to be a rigid bar pivoted at its 
center and the vectors to represent the velocity ofitsends. Ifthe 
bar is rotating counterclockwise the sense of the rotation (and, 
therefore, also the sense of the couple) is positive. Ifthesense of . 
the rotation is clockwise the moment of the couple is negative. 


142. Theorem VI.—7'wo couples which act in the same plane and 
which have the same moment are equivalent. 

This statement will be proved by showing that if one of the 
couples is reversed the resulting system of two couples is in 
equilibrium. 

Let A; and Az be the lines of action of the forces F; and F, of 
the first couple, and LZ; and L; be the lines of action of the second 


Fig. 64. 


couple reversed G; and Ge. Slide the forces of the couples along 
their lines to the points of intersection with the lines of action of 
the other couple, as represented in Fig. 64. This is possible by 
the principle of the transmissibility of force. After this is done, 
F, and G, act upon the same particle and F; and Gz act on the 
same particle. 
Let 

R, = F, + Gi, R, = F, + Gz. 
Then 

Ri +R, =F, +F:. + Gi + G =0, 


which shows that R; and R, are equal and opposite. It remains 
to be shown that they act in the same straight line. 
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Since the couples have the same moments, 


p21 = pws, or = : 
The lines Z;, Le, A:, and A, form a parallelogram abcd in which 
ad_ p2_ ‘Fy 
deo p Gy 


Since the corresponding angles also are equal, it follows that the 
parallelogram abcd is similar to the parallelograms of which F,, 
G, and F:, Ge are the sides. The straight line which contains 
the diagonal bd, therefore, also contains the diagonals of the 
parallelograms F,;G; and F,G2. Hence, R; and R:z lie in the same 
straight line and the system of forces is in equilibrium. Q.E.D, 

It follows that a couple which is acting in a plane can be repre- 
sented by any pair of equal and opposite forces in the plane pro- 
vided the perpendicular distance between their lines of action is 
such that the product p-F is equal to the moment of the given 
couple and the sense of rotation is preserved. 


143. Theorem VII.—Two couples which act in parallel planes 
and which have the same moment are equivalent. 


As before, one of the couples will be reversed, and it will then 
be shown that the system of two couples is in equilibrium. Let 
F, and F, be the first couple acting in the plane Pi, and G; and Gy 
be the second couple reversed, acting in the parallel plane Py. 
Let P; be a plane perpendicular to P; and Ps. Let F, and F; be 
parallel to the intersection of P; and P; and at equal distances 
from it. Likewise, let G; and Gz be parallel to the intersection of 
P, and P; and at equal distances from it. Furthermore, let F1 
= F, = G, = Go, so that the perpendicular distance between Fi 
and F, is equal to the perpendicular distance between G; and G2. 
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Let the origin of F, and G; lie in a plane which is perpendicular to 
P,, Ps, and P;; and also the origin of F2 and Gz, as in Fig. 65. 
This arrangement is possible by theorem VI. Then F, and G,; 
can be replaced by the single force Ri, and F,; and Gy can 
be replaced by the single force Re. It is evident that 


R, + R2 = 0, 


and that each of them lies in the plane P; and also in a plane par- 
allel to P; and P, and halfway between them. ‘They, therefore, 
lie in the same straight line and form a system in equilibrium. 
Consequently, the two couples are in equilibrium. 


144. Geometric Representation of a Couple.—It is interesting 
to notice that a couple can be represented by a directed segment of 
a straight line. The avzis of a couple is any line perpendicular to 
the plane of the couple. If a segment of the axis of the couple 
be taken equal in length to the moment of the couple, and its 
direction along the line be determined according as the moment 
of the couple is positive or negative, then this directed segment 
completely represents the couple. 


145. Theorem VIII.—Couples are vectors. 

It has been shown that couples can be represented by directed 
lines. ‘To show that they are vectors, it is necessary to show that 
they combine according to the parallelogram law. 


Fie. 66. 


Let F represent one couple and G another. They can be taken 
at the same origin, since the axis of a couple is any line perpen- 
dicular to the plane of the couple. Let F, and F, with the arm a 
be the couple represented by F, and G; and Gz» with the same ori- 
gins and the same arm a be the couple represented by G, (Fig. 66). 
Then 

F =aF 1) C= aG. 
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Moreover, since F is normal to the plane of F,, F, and G is 
normal to the plane of Gi, Go, the angle FG is the same as the 


angles FG; and F.G». The corresponding parallelograms, there- 
fore, are similar. If 


R=F+G, R, = F, + G,, R, = F, + G,, 
then also 
R,G, — RG, — RG, 


and the vectors R; and R, lie in a plane which is perpendicular to 
R. Since F = aF, and G = aG,, it follows that 


R = ak. 


The sum, therefore, of the two couples Fi, F. and Gi, Ge 
is the couple Ri, R2 which is represented by the directed seg- 
ment R. But since 

R a F + G, 


it is proved that couples combine according to the parallelogram 
law and are therefore vectors. 

It should be noticed that a couple acting on a rigid body is a free 
vector, that is, it can be shifted about anywhere provided its direc- 
tion and magnitude are preserved; while a force acting on a rigid 
body is a sliding vector, that is, it can be slid anywhere along its 
line of action but cannot be taken out of that line. 

The resultant of any number of couples acting on a rigid body 
is again a couple whose geometric representation is the vector sum 
of the vectors which represent the individual couples. Further- 
more, a couple C can be resolved into components C,, C,, and C, 
along three mutually perpendicular axes and C,, C,, and C, are 
the moments of the forces of C with respect to the z-, y-, and 
z-axes, respectively. 

The moment of a couple is frequently called a torque. 


146. Theorem IX.—/f a rigid body, acted upon by a couple, is 
given a small rotation dé about any axis which is parallel to the axis 
of the couple, the work done by the couple is the product of the angu- 
lar displacement of the body and the moment of the couple. 

Let B be a rigid body which is free to turn about an axis through 
O perpendicular to the sheet of the paper. If Bis acted upon by a 
couple of moment M, the axis of which is parallel to the axis 
through O, the couple can be represented by a pair of forces F and 
—F in the plane of the paper, the points of application of which 
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lie on a straight line which is perpendicular to their lines of action 
and which passes through O (Fig. 67). 

Let the distances of these points of application from O be b and 

a+b. Then the moment of the couple is 
M=a-F. 

Now let the body be turned through an 
angle dé. The work done by the force F 
is F - (a + b)- dé and the work done by 
the force —F is —F-6-dé. The signs 
are opposite because the displacement of 
the point of application of one of the forces 
is in the direction of the force while the 
displacement of the point of application of 
the other force is opposite to the direction of the force. The 
total work done by the couple, therefore, is 

W =a-F-dé@ = Mdé 
which proves the theorem. 

If the axis of the couple is not parallel to the axis of rotation, 
the couple can be resolved into two couples, the axis of one being 
parallel to the axis of rotation and the axis of the other being per- 
pendicular to it. The second couple does no work in a rotation 
about the given axis of rotation, for the forces of the couple lie in 
a plane which passes through the axis of rotation, and the 
displacements of the points of application of these forces are per- 
pendicular to the directions of the forces. The above theorem 
can be applied to the parallel component. Hence, the more 
general theorem follows: 


Fia. 67. 


147. Theorem X.—/f a rigid body, acted wpon by a couple, is 
given a small rotation about any axis whatever, the work done by the 
couple is equal to the angular displacement of the body multiplied by 
the component of the moment of the couple which is parallel to the 
axis of rotation. 

Let A denote the infinitesimal rotation and C the couple, then 
the work done by the couple is the scalar product A+ C. 


148. Theorem XI.—If the potential energy of a rigid body is 
V(0), where 0 defines the orientation of the body about any fixed line, 
the moment of the forces acting upon the body with respect to this line 
is 
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(The positive end of the axis of rotation is understood to be the 
direction in which a right-handed nut advances when it is rotating 
in the sense of 6 increasing.) 

To prove this theorem, let it be supposed that the rigid body is 
rotated about the given line through a small angle d@. Then the 
increase in the potential energy is 


OV 
20. dé. 


This measures the amount of work which has been done upon the 
body. On the other hand, the work which has been done is 
measured by the product of the angular displacement dé and the 
moment of the couple M, which must be applied in order to 
produce rotation against the forces which are acting naturally 
upon the body. Hence, 


Riga nto, tyy. oT. Mal on 


The moment of this couple is exactly opposite to the moment M 
which the given forces produce; that is, M, = —M, and 


therefore, 
aV 8 cH 


149. Example—the Bifilar Pendulum. 
A uniform bar, of weight W and length 
l, is suspended by two light strings of 
equal length a attached to its two extrem- 
ities and to two points in the ceiling at 
a distance / apart, so that when at rest D. 
the bar is in a horizontal position. The 
bar is rotated through an angle @, the 
center of the bar rising vertically. What 
couple is required to hold the bar in this position? 
In Fig. 68, let 
C,D, be the bar in its position of rest; 
C.Dz, the bar after rotation; 
C3D3, the projection of C2D.2 on the horizontal 
plane through CiD;; 
AC;, the projection of AC; on the vertical AC,; 
CC, = h, the height through which the bar is raised; 
M,, the moment of the required couple. 
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The potential energy of the bar in its rotated position relative 
to its position of rest is 


V=W-h, 
and, by theorem XI, Pr 
M, ae Way 


From the diagram, it is seen that 
AC;” — C2Cy = (ACi — C1C,)?, 


or a—CiC3 = (a — h)?. 
But Cite =a a 


am 
and therefore h=a- J a? — FP sin’ 99) 


from which is derived 


Ah: 
vane WE sin @ 


d 
Aloe — F sin? 0 


which is the moment of the couple required to hold the bar in this 
position. The action of gravity and the constraint of the strings 
is a couple acting upon the bar, the moment of which is 


M = —-M,. 


150. Theorem XII.—Any system of forces acting upon a rigid 

body can be replaced by a suitably chosen single force acting at 
an arbitrarily chosen point and a couple. 

———* Let P be the point selected, and let F be 


weir i any force whose line of action does not pass 
cs through P. Let two forces F; and F., such 
Fia. 69. 
that 
F + F; = 0, Fi + Fy = 0, Fe =F, = Fs, 


be introduced at P. The force F is now replaced by a force F, 
acting at P and a couple, F and F;. Let this be done for every 
force whose line of action does not already pass through P. 
The forces now acting at P have a unique resultant R which also 
acts at P; and since the couples are free vectors they also have a 
unique resultant couple C (Sec. 145). 

If the point P is the center of gravity and if the rigid body is 
free to move, the resultant force R produces a pure translation 
and the couple C produces a pure rotation about some axis 
which passes through the center of gravity. 
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151. Theorem XIII.—Any system of forces acting upon a rigid 
body can be replaced by a wrench. 

A wrench is a system of forces composed of a single force and 
a couple, in which the axis of the couple is parallel to the line 
of the force. 

Let the given system of forces be replaced by an equivalent 
system, v2z., a force F and a couple C the axis of which makes an 
angle a with the direction of F. Let C be resolved into two 
couples C; and C2 with C; parallel to F and C, perpendicular to 
it, their moments being, respectively, 


Ci = C cosa, C2 = C sin a. 


The couple C2 can be regarded as a 
pair of forces F; and Fy, lying in a 
plane which is perpendicular to C, 
and which contains F. Let the arm 
a of the couple be chosen so that 


— Co, 


F, =F, annie J 


and, furthermore, let the line of F, 
coincide with the line of F and its 
direction be opposite. Then 


F+F, = 0, 


and there remains, in the place of the original system, a force F2, 
which is equal in magnitude to F and parallel to it, and a couple 
C,, the axis of which is parallel to F and therefore parallel to F2; 
that is to say, a wrench remains. Hence, any system of forces 
which act upon a rigid body can be replaced by an equivalent 


wrench. 


152. Theorem XIV.—Any system of forces acting upon a rigid 
body, which is not equivalent to a single couple, can be replaced by 
two forces which are perpendicular to each other, but whose lines 
of action, in general, do not intersect. 

Let the given system of forces be replaced by a single force F 
acting at P, anda couple C. Let P2 be the plane which contains 
F and which is parallel to C, or contains C. Let P: be the plane 
through P which is perpendicular to C. The force F can be 
resolved into two forces acting at P, one of which F; is perpendicu- 
lar to Pi, and the other F;, lies in the intersection of P; and P». 


Fig. 70. 
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The couple C can be represented by two forces Gi and Gz lying 
in the plane P, with the arm a, and such that 
aG; = aG's = (Ge 

Let G, = —F, 

be applied at P. Then Gz and F, are in equilibrium by them- 
selves; and there remains F:, acting at P and perpendicular to 
P,, and G;, acting in the plane P; at 
a distance a from P. It is evident 
that G,; and F, are mutually perpen- 


dicular and, if FF, = 6, 
ee 
- F sin 0 
The point P is arbitrary provided 


it does not lie upon the axis of the 
equivalent wrench. 


153. General Conditions for the Equilibrium of a Rigid Body. 
It is now possible to state the conditions that must exist in 
order that a rigid body may be in equilibrium under a given 
system of forces F,, Fo, - - - , Fa. 


Fig. 71. 


154. Theorem XV.—Necessary and sufficient conditions that 
a rigid body, acted wpon by the forces F,, Fo, -- - F, at the 
points py, Po, + * * Pn, Shall be in equilibrium are (a) that the 
sum of the projections of the forces upon any three mutually per- 
pendicular axes is zero, and (b) that the sum of the moments of the 
forces with respect to these same three axes is zero. 

Let the system of forces F,, Fo, - - - , F, be replaced by the 
equivalent system: the foree F = F, + F,+ --- +F, act- 
ing at the center of gravity and the couple C. The effect of 
F acting at the center of gravity is to produce a translation of 
the body. In order that a rigid body, initially at rest, may 
not be set into translation, it is necessary and sufficient that 
F =0. This compels the three conditions 

BR, = Fy =F, = 0. 

The effect of the couple C is to produce a rotation of the body 
about some axis through the center of gravity. In order, there- 
fore, that the body may not rotate, it is necessary and sufficient 
that C = 0, or, what is equivalent, that its three components 


C,)=.C, = C, = 0: 
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that is to say, the sum of the moments of the forces with respect 
to each of the three axes is zero. It is evident that if these con- 
ditions are satisfied, the sum of the moments with respect to any 
axis whatever is zero. 


155. Equilibrium of Coplanar Forces.—If the system of forces 
is coplanar, let their common plane be taken as the zy-plane. 
Then the conditions 


F, = 0, C, =0, C0 


are necessarily satisfied; the first, because the z-component of 
each force is zero, and the other two because each force either 
intersects both of the z- and y-axes, or intersects one of them and 
is parallel to the other. There remain only three conditions 
to be satisfied, namely, 


F, = 0, F, = 0, C, = 0, 


or stated in another form: 


156. Theorem XVI.—A system of coplanar forces is in equilib- 
rium if the sum of the moments of all of the forces with respect 
to each of three non-collinear points 1s zero. 

The given system of forces is either equivalent to a single 
force (Sec. 127) with a definite line of action, or toacouple. If 
it is a couple, it is sufficient that the moment vanishes at any 
one point, since it must vanish then at all points. If it is a 
single force, its moment cannot vanish at three non-collinear 
points unless the force itself vanishes. Its moment might vanish 
at two specified points, however, for the two points might lie 
on its line of action. 

A very useful theorem for a rigid body which is acted upon by 
three forces only is the following: 


157. Theorem XVII.—/f a rigid body is in equilibrium under 
the action of three coplanar forces, the three lines of action meet in a 
point and the forces satisfy Lami’s theorem. 

The force F,; acting at p: and the force F, acting at pe are 


equivalent to a force 
R=F,+F; 


acting at ps, the point of intersection of their lines of action. 
The rigid body is now in equilibrium under the action of two 
forces R and F;. Therefore, R = —F; and they both lie in the 
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same straight line and the line of action of F; also passes through 
3. Consequently, 
F, = F, a F; = 0, 


and the three lines of action meet at a point. If each of the 
three forces be regarded as acting at ps, it is evident at once that 
Lami’s theorem must be satisfied. It will be left to the student 
to prove that if a body is in equilibrium under the action of 
three forces, the forces are necessarily coplanar. 


158. A Suspended Rod.—A heavy uniform rod of length 21 
is supported at its extremities by two strings of lengths J; and lI. 
which are tied to the same point of the 
ceiling. Find the tension in the strings. 

The rod is acted upon by three 
forces in the same plane, wz., Ti, To, 
and W. Since the three lines of action 
meet in a point and the two tensions 
meet at the point of suspension, the 
line of W, the weight of the rod, also 
passes through the point of suspen- 
sion. The center of the rod, there- 
fore, is directly below this point. 

Let a be the angle between the two strings and a; and ae the 
angles which the strings make with the rod. Let the vertical 
line through the point of suspension divide the angle @ into two 
parts 6; and 6. and make an angle 6 with the rod. Then the 
three forces which pass through the point of suspension are in 
equilibrium and, by Lami’s theorem, 

Pit STs ts 
sinB. sinf,; sing 


Fie. 72. 


From the geometry of the two smaller triangles, 
sin By = if sin 6, sin 6, = : sin 8, 
ls ly 
From these relations, it follows that 
T, TT, Wi sing W 


Lh ck ti sina +/212+ 21? — 4P 
and the two tensions are proportional to the lengths of the 
strings. 
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159. A Man Stands on a Ladder.—Two uniform ladders, each 
of length 12 feet and weighing 20 pounds, freely jointed at the 
top, are connected at the bottom by a rope 5 feet in length and 
rest on smooth ice. A man weighing 160 pounds stands on one of 
the ladders 9 feet from its foot. What is the tension in the rope? 

Let AC and BC be the two ladders, and let M be the point at 
which the man is standing. Since the ice is smooth, its actions 
upon the ladders P, and Pz, are verti- 
cal; and their sum is equal to the weight 
of the entire system. Therefore, 


P,+ Ps; = 200 pounds. 


Regarding the entire system ABC as 
a rigid system, it is seen that the sum 
of the moments of the forces acting upon 
it with respect to the point A is zero. 
Hence, 


aaah 15 
5Ps = 20(1 ae =) a (260 x =) = 400, 


and therefore P, = 120, Pz, = 80. 


Now consider the moments of the 
forces which are acting upon the ladder 
AC alone with respect to the point C. 
There is a pressure of the ladder BC at the point C whose mag- 
nitude and direction is unknown, but as it passes through C its 
moment is zero. From the moments of the remaining forces, 
there is obtained 


5 25 5 5 


and therefore 


Fig. 73. 


Ree 

/ 137.75 

The magnitude and direction of the force which the ladder BC 

impresses upon the ladder AC at the point C can now be found. 

Let this force be denoted by R, and let the magnitudes of its 

vertical and horizontal components be R, and Ry. Since the 

sum of the components of all of the forces acting upon AC with 

respect to any axis whatever is zero, it is found, resolving verti- 
cally and horizontally, that 


R, = 60 pounds, R, = T = 14.91 pounds. 


= 14.91 approximately. 
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There is, of course, a force —R acting at C upon the ladder 
BC. It will be found upon examination that the forces acting 
on the ladder BC also are in equilibrium. 


160. Four Spheres in a Bowl.—Four equal spheres rest in 
contact at the bottom of a spherical bowl, their centers being 
at the corners of a horizontal square. A fifth sphere of the same 
radius and density is placed upon them. It is required to find 
under what conditions equilibrium exists, all contacts being 
regarded as smooth. 

Let the radius of the bowl be a and the radius of the spheres be 
b. If equilibrium exists, each sphere is in equilibrium under the 


Fia. 74. Fie. 75. 


action of its weight and the reactions of the bowl and the other 
spheres. Since the contacts are smooth, all of the forces which 
act upon a given sphere pass through the center of the sphere. 
In particular, the top ball is in equilibrium under the action 
of its own weight and the reactions of the four lower spheres. 
It is assumed from symmetry that these four reactions are numeri- 
cally equal. Each of them makes an angle of 45° with the verti- 
cal. If R, is the magnitude of each of these reactions and W 
is the weight of each sphere, then 


4R, cos 45° = W; 
whence ky = aS 
20/2 
Now consider the actions of the lower spheres on one another. 
Again, from considerations of symmetry, these actions are all 


equal and will be denoted by Re. Since they pass through the 
centers of the spheres, the two actions on each sphere can be 
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combined into a single horizontal force the magnitude of which 
is ~/2Re, and the direction is perpendicular to the axis of the 
bowl. Let the magnitude of the action of the bowl on each sphere 
be denoted by R;, since they are all of the same magnitude. If 
the angle which this action makes with the vertical is a3, then 


sin a3 = Vv 2b. 
a—b 

Thus the four forces which act upon each sphere can be 
regarded as acting at the center of the sphere; they lie in the same 
plane; their directions are known; and the magnitude of two of 
the forces R;and W areknown. On resolving these forces horizon- 
tally and vertically, the following equations are obtained: 


VW2R. = Rs sin a3 — R, sin 45°, 
R3 cos az = R,; cos 45° + W, 
whence 


hz = Ww sec a3 


and Rz = saa (5 tan a3 — 1). 


4/2 
The pressures between the four lower spheres vanish if Re. = 0; 
that is, if tan a; = 1/5. Equilibrium can exist only if tan as 
> 1/5 and, in order that this may be true, it is necessary that 


a < (20/13 + 1)b. 


161. A Heavy Cube on a Rough Inclined Plane.—A heavy 
cube, of edge 2a, is placed on a rough inclined plane with an 
inclination of a, the lower edge being horizontal. Determine the 
conditions of equilibrium, the angle of friction being «. It will 
be supposed that the angle of friction is greater than the angle of 
inclination and that the cube is at rest on the inclined plane. The 
cube is acted upon by two forces only, the weight W acting in a 
vertical line through its center, and the reaction of the plane. 
These two forces, therefore, lie in the same straight line and are 
equal and opposite. As the inclined plane acts only on the base 
of the cube, it will be of interest to analyze this reaction. 

For perfectly rigid bodies, this problem, like that of the table 
with four legs, is indeterminate. If it is supposed, however, that 
the cube makes a slight impression upon the plane, then, by a 
law similar to Hooke’s law (Sec. 208), the pressure on any small 
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area of the base will be proportional to the depth of the impres- 
sion. With uniform substances the boundary between the plane 
and the cube is still a plane but not necessarily parallel to the 
inclined plane. In Fig. 77, let Q be the horizontal line in which 
these two planes intersect. The depth of the impression will 
then be proportional to the distance from the line Q and, there- 
fore, the pressure will be constant along a strip of width dx par- 
allel to the line Q or the lower edge of the cube. Let z be the 


Fie. 76. Fie. 77. 


distance up the inclined plane measured from the lower edge of the 
cube. As the depth of the impression is a linear functon of 2, so 
also is the pressure which is acting vertically (pressure = force 
per unit area). Let W be the weight of the cube. Then 

dW = k(1 — ha)dx (1) 
is the weight carried by a strip of length 2a and of width dz across 
the base of the cube, / and k being two constants which are to be 
determined by the conditions of equilibrium. One of these condi- 


tions is that the total pressure on the base is equal to the weight 
of the cube, that is, 


W = a *"k(1 — ha)de. (2) 


The other is that the center of gravity of the pressures must be 
at the point where the line of action of W pierces the base of the 
cube, which is at the distance a(1 — tan a) from the lower edge. 
Hence, 


KCL — ha)adex 


oF (le a Sat ©) 
0 


The integration of Eqs. (2) and (3) gives the two equations 
2ka(1 — ha) = W, 


ine 3 tana 


and = VAS ee 
1+ 3 tana 
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Therefore, 
Ww 
k = 5, (t + 8 tan a). 


On substituting these values of h and kin Eq. (1), it is found 
that the weight carried by an elemental strip is 
W x 


Recess C +.3(1~ {) tan a | de; 
‘a a 


and this expression divided by the area of the strip 2adz gives the 
pressure at the distance x from the lower edge, namely, 


Pa ak +3(1 = ;) tan a |. 
a a 


At the upper edge, x = 2a, the pressure becomes 


Poa =P — 3 tan al, 

which vanishes if tan a = 1/3, or a = 18° 26’. Evidently nega- 
tive pressures are not admissible, and therefore these formulas 
hold only if tan a $ 1/3. For this value of a, the point Q lies 
on the upper edge of the base of the cube, 

and for larger values of a it is below the 

upper edge, so that the upper edge of 

the base of the cube does not touch the 


inclined plane. The limits of integration Q 
must be altered to take this fact into 
account. The formula for the pressure Fie. 78. 


(Eq. (1)) changes from positive to nega- 

tive for x = 1/h and, therefore, if a > 18° 26’, this must be the 
upper limit of integration instead of = 2a. On repeating the 
calculation for this limit and denoting the change by the sub- 
script 1, it is found that 


1 2W 


fe at tata)’ ee earthy, 


W Ny 
tee 3a2(1 — tan a) E ~ 3a(1 — tan a) } 


x < =a(1 — tan a), a = 18° 26’. 


bo| co 
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The expressions for the pressure at the lower edge of the base are 


W | 

Po = 721 + 3 tan a), tana S 9 
W 1 

seach Be an entre phe 
Po 3a2(1 — tan a)’ beg eS 3 


which show how the pressures increase with a At a = 45°, 
the entire weight of the cube rests on the lower edge and the pres- 
sure becomes infinite. The assumption that the cube is essentially 
rigid, therefore, fails before this point is reached. 

If a is increased beyond 45°, the line of W falls outside of the 
base of the cube. The reaction of the plane cannot pass the lower 
edge. Hence, the moments of the forces are no longer zero and the 
cube topples over. 

In the above analysis, it has been assumed that the angle of 
friction was always greater than a; but if e < 45° there is a value 
of a which is equaltoe. For this value a = e¢, equilibrium exists. 
The two forces W and R lie in the vertical line which passes 
through the center of the cube and are equal and opposite. Butif 
a is increased slightly beyond e, the frictional component of R is 
no longer able to balance the component of W parallel to the plane, 
although the normal component continues to balance the normal 
component of W. ‘The reaction R continues to pass through the 
center of the cube but it is no longer in the vertical; R + W 
applied at the center of gravity is equivalent to a single force 
parallel to the plane, and the cube starts to slide down the plane. 


162. Forces Acting on a Cube.—Given a cube of which the edges, 
of length two feet, are horizontal and vertical. Let the corners 
of the base be numbered 1, 2, 3, and 4, in order; and let the corre- 
sponding corners of the top be 5, 6, 7, and 8. A force is acting 
upon the cube at each corner, and the projections of these forces 
upon the axes of a trihedron with origin at the center of the cube 


and axes parallel to the edges of the cube, expressed in pounds, is 
as follows: 


Corner | ue | y Zz Corner x y | z 
1 0 0 0 5 0 1 1 
2 0 0 1 6 1 0 1 
3 0 1 0 te 1 i 0 
+ 1 0 0 8 il 1 1 
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Determine the equivalent force and couple for the center of 
gravity of the cube. 

The sum of the components of all of the forces acting along 
each of the z-, y-, and z-axes is +4. Hence, the equivalent force 
F acting at the center of gravity is equally inclined to each of 
the three axes and its magnitude is 


F = 44/3 pounds. 


Let the trihedron be right handed, as drawn in the figure. 
In a left-handed trihedron, the positive z- and y-axes are inter- 
changed. A positive rotation about the z-axis makes the positive 
z-axis move toward the positive y-axis. A positive rotation 


Fie. 79. 


about the z-axis makes the positive y-axis move toward the 
positive z-axis. A positive rotation about the y-axis makes the 
positive z-axis move toward the positive z-axis. The rotations 
are therefore cyclical in the order 


a SF ear As 


Or, if an ordinary right-handed nut is thought of as turning 
on a threaded axis, in every case a positive rotation is such as 
would make the nut advance toward the positive end of the axis; 
and this convention holds for any axis whatever. 

With this understanding as to the meaning of positive and 
negative rotations, the moments of each of the components of 
the forces can be computed with respect to the x-, y-, and z-axes, 
as follows: 
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Corner | x | y | Zz | Corner | x | y | Z 
1 0 0 0 6 0 +1 —1 
2 +1 —1 0 +1 —1 0 
3 api 0 =i) 7 0 +1 —1 
4 0 ik fil —1 0 -1 
5 =p 0 +1 0 +1 se! 

=i if 0 8 —1 0 —-1 
—1 +1 0 
Total —2 0 —2 


The components of the couple C are, therefore, 
C, = —2, C, = 0, C, = —2. 


The vector C itself bisects the 
angle between the negative ends 
of the z- and z-axes, and its 
magnitude is 24/2 foot-pounds. 
Both C and F lie in the plane P; 
which passes through the edges 
3-4 and 5-6, the equation of 
which is  — z = 0. 


163. The Equivalent Wrench. 
If the vector C is resolved 
along the line of F and perpen- 
dicular to it, it follows that 


C1 = C cos CF, C. = C sin GR, 


If 6 is the angle between two lines whose direction cosines 
are a1, B41, ip sl and Q2, Be, 2; then 


Fie. 80. 


cos 6 = aia, + BiBe + i172. 


The direction cosines of F and C are, respectively, 
1 1 1 1 —1 


VB. wn V3 nu Mi, Va 
Hence, 4 4 
cos CF = ae sin CF = ae 
3 te 
and since C = 2v/2, 
4 ty neds 9 
it follows that C, Ve C. = ae 
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The vector C2, which is perpendicular to F, lies not only in the 
plane P;, for which the equation is 
z—z=0, (P1) 
but also in the plane P, which is perpendicular to F, for which 
the equation is 
fog +2 = 0, (P2). 
(In any plane the coefficients of x, y, and z are proportional 
to the direction cosines of the normal, and if the plane passes 
through the origin the constant term is zero. Since the direction 
cosines of F are all equal, so also are the coefficients of x, y, and 
z in the equation of the plane perpendicular to F all equal.) It, 
therefore, lies in the intersection of the planes P; and P, and its 
direction cosines are! 
7% 


Leg Co ee Se 7 
eg ZV \4 
Accordingly the plane P; through 5 
the origin which is perpendicular Ls 
to Cz is 
am Tie ee Lf 


and this plane contains the vector 
F. It cuts the edges of the cube 
in the points 
1 1 1% 2 


ly 6, 7 and 4. Fia. 81. 


3 


Now let the couple C2 be represented by two forces F; and F; 
in the plane P3, and let 
F, — F, = F. 
Since the moment of C2 is C2. = 2/2/83, and since F = 47/3, 
the arm of the couple is 
ff, noe 
and this is the perpendicular distance between F, and F». 
Let F; lie in the line of F and be oppositely directed. Then 
F,+F = 0, 
and this pair of forces has no effect on the cube. The force F2, 
which lies in the plane P3, is parallel to F at the distance a = 
1 See, for example, Surry and Gate, “ Analytic Geometry,” p. 365. 
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a/ By 6, and it has the same direction. Its direction cosines are, 


therefore, 
1 1 1 


The plane P3 intersects the zy-plane in the line / the equation of 
which is 


(F2). 


x — 2y =0 (2). 


The direction cosines of the line / are, therefore, 


eas te 1). 
Te eth wie v 


Let w be the angle between F, and/. Then 


3 ; 2 
COS w = alz, sin w = 4/F 


Consider the right triangle formed by the line /, the line F2, and 
the perpendicular from the origin to the line of F, Let d be 
the hypothenuse of this triangle. 
? ‘Then 


Hence, the line of F, pierces the 


azy-plane at a distance +/5/6 from 
the origin, and the coordinates of 
this point are 


pelcae aR 2, = (). 


Fre. 82. The vector F., which is the axis 
of the wrench, is parallel to the 
diagonal 4-6. The vector C; is parallel to F. but oppositely 


directed. The magnitude of the force is 44/3 pounds, and the 


moment of the couple, or torque, is ico foot-pounds. 


V3 


Problems XI 


1. A light ladder stands upon a rough floor and leans against a smooth 
wall, making an angle of 60° with the floor. The ladder begins to slip when 
a man, ascending it, reaches the halfway point. Find the coefficient of 
friction of the ladder with the floor, Ans. » = V3/6. 
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2. A heavy uniform rod rests with its extremities on the interior of a 
rough hemispherical bowl and subtends an angle of 2a at the center of the 
sphere. Find its maximum inclination to the horizontal. Ans. 


sin 2e 


— cos 2e + cos Qa 


3. A parabolic curve is placed in a vertical plane with its axis vertical 
and its vertex downward. Its latus rectum is 4l. A smooth heavy beam of 
length 6 rests against the concave are and a peg at the focus. Required: 
the inclination of the beam to the vertical. Ans. i = 2 cos7! (1/b)?. 


4. Find the equation of the curve in a vertical plane such that a heavy 
uniform bar of length 2/ resting upon the concave side of the curve and upon 
a peg at the origin is in equilibrium in all positions. Ans. r =1+k sec 8, 
where @ is the inclination of the bar to the vertical and k is arbitrary. 


5. A uniform ladder stands upon a floor where the coefficient of friction 
is 1/2 and leans against a wall where the coefficient of friction is 1/3. Ifa 
man, whose weight is three times that of the ladder, ascends the ladder and 
succeeds in reaching the top, what is the smallest possible inclination of the 
ladder to the horizontal? Ans. 7 = tan—! 41/24. 


6. A rectangular beam, the sides of which are a and 8, is placed horizon- 
tally with one edge on a rough floor and a second edge against a smooth wall. 
Prove that equilibrium is not possible unless the height of the highest edge 
of the beam exceeds 

a? + Quab + b? 


Va? + Qua + 0)* 


7. Two rough cylinders lie in contact with each other on a rough hori- 
zontal plane. A third similar cylinder is placed on top of them with its 
axis parallel to the other two axes. If equilibrium exists, show that the 


coefficient of friction exceeds 2 — V3. 
8. Two heavy uniform rods have their ends connected by two light 


strings and the whole system is supported at the middle point of one of the 
rods. Prove that in equilibrium either the rods or the strings are parallel. 


9. Two equal uniform spheres, each of weight w and radius a rest in a 
smooth hemispherical bowl of radius b. Find the pressure P1, between the 
two spheres, and also the pressure P2, of each on the bowl. 


10. A circular ring of weight w: has a bead of weight w: fixed on it. It 
hangs on a rough peg. What is the smallest angle of friction for which the 
ring will not slip no matter what point of the ring is in contact with the 


peg? Ans. 
a We 
— ab ———__—_— }- 
e= sin (= =) 


11. Three equal spheres are held together on a horizontal plane by a rub- 
ber band around them. If a cube of weight w is placed upon them with 
one diagonal vertical and the three lower faces of the cube in contact with 
the spheres, and if all of the contacts are smooth, show that the tension of 


the band is increased by 1/3 - /2/3 >. 
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12. Show that any system of coplanar forces acting upon a rigid body is 
equivalent to two forces F; and F, acting at two specified points Pi and Py», 
but that the determination of Fi and F; is not unique. 


13. A uniform bar is bent into the form of a V with equal arms and hangs 
freely from one end. Prove that a plumb line suspended from this end will 
cross the lower arm at a distance of one-third of the length of the arm from 
the angle. 


14. A uniform ladder of length J and weight w rests on a rough floor and 
leans against a smooth wall, the inclination to the vertical being a. A 
force F is applied horizontally to the ladder at a distance d from the foot of 
the ladder so as to move the ladder nearer the wall. Show that / must 


exceed : 
w 1 
ae (. + 3 tan a): 
15. In the above problem, if F is horizontal but directed away from the 


wall, the foot of the ladder will not slip if 


7 tan a 


d> Qa 


IV. VIRTUAL WORK 


164. The Degrees of Freedom of a Rigid Body.—A body, or. 
even a particle, is said to be constrained if it is not perfectly free 
to take all of the displacements which are geometrically possible. 
A free particle has three degrees of freedom since three parameters 
x, y, and z are required to specify its position. A free rigid body 
has six degrees of freedom, since six parameters, or coordinates, are 
required to specify its position in space, v7z., three coordinates to 
locate its center of gravity, two coordinates to indicate the direc- 
tion of a given line which passes through the center of gravity and 
is fixed in the body, and one coordinate to indicate rotation about 
the given line, the last three coordinates being angles. A small 
change in any one of these six coordinates represents a displace- 
ment of the body; hence, the six degrees of freedom. 

If the center of gravity of the body is compelled to remain on a 
fixed surface, but the body is otherwise free, there is one degree of 
constraint 

f(&, Y, z,) a 0, 


and five degrees of freedom. If the center of gravity is compelled 
to remain on a fixed line, there are two degrees of constraint 


fi, 9,2) = 0, fx(&, Y, z) = 0, 
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and four degrees of freedom; and so on. The number of degrees of 
freedom is the number of parameters necessary to specify completely 
its geometrical position. A rough cylinder rolling on a plane has 
only one degree of freedom since its position is specified by a single 
parameter, viz., the angle through which it has rolled. 


165. Virtual Work.—Although no displacements occur when a 
body or a system of bodies is in equilibrium, nevertheless the 
principle of work is of great value in determining the conditions 
of equilibrium. One can imagine that displacements occur and 
the imaginary work done by these imaginary displacements is 
called virtual work. There is nothing essentially different from 
real work about it. 

Imagine a body or system of bodies in equilibrium. It may be 
constrained, or it may not be. The sum of all the forces acting 
upon it is zero, and the moments of all of the forces are zero, on 
account of the equilibrium. Suppose the body is given any dis- 
placement whatever, which is infinitely small and which is com- 
patible with the constraints. The work required is obviously zero 
since nothing opposes the displacement. Conversely, if a body 
or system of bodies is in such a configu- 
ration that the work done in every infini- 
tesimal displacement which is compatible 
with the constraints is zero, then the 
configuration is one of equilibrium. 


166. Concealed Mechanisms.—Sup- 
pose, for example, there is a stationary 
box which conceals a mechanism within. 
The only information available with 
respect to it is derived from two ropes A 
and B (Fig. 83) which hang down from it. 
It is found that if A moves up or down one 
inch B freely goes down or up 7 inches, 
so that there is no work done within the box. A weight Wz, is 
attached to B. What weight attached to A will leave the system 
in equilibrium? The principles of forces and moments cannot 
be applied as in previous examples on account of ignorance of the 
mechanism; but the principle of work can be applied. Suppose 
that W., balances the weight Wz, and then give the system a 
slight displacement, so that W4 moves upward a distance d and 
Ws moves downward a distance nd. The work done by W4 


Fig. 83. 
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against gravity isd - W4, and the work done by Wz against grav- 
ity is —ndW,. Since the total work done vanishes, it is neces- 
sary that 

d-W, — nd- Wz = 0, 
whence Wa = Ws. 


On opening the box, it may be found that the ropes are attached 
to the two arms of a lever which have the ratio 1:7, in which case 
it is seen by the principle of moments that the solution is correct. 
Or, there may be found a system of frictionless pulleys in which n 
strings support the weight W, and only one supports the weight 
W >; or, any one of many other possibilities. 


167. The Screw.—The screw is a cylinder, usually of wood or 
metal, on which a uniform thread has been cut in the form of a 
helix. The screw turns in a hollow 
cylinder on which a corresponding 
thread has been cut, and which is 
called a nut. The nut just fits the 
screw and, as it is turned, it ad- 
vances along the axis of the screw. 
The amount by which it advances 
in one complete turn is called the 
pitch of the screw. 

The thread is simply an inclined 
plane wound about the cylinder. 
If the surface of the cylinder be 


iss eae 


207T 
Fie. 84. Fig. 85. 


cut parallel to its axis and then rolled out flat, a single turn of the 
thread becomes a straight line inclined at an angle a to a circular 
section of the cylinder. If p is the pitch of the screw and r is its 
radius, it is seen from Fig. 84 that 


p = 2rr tan a. 


Imagine a vertical screw which turns in a fixed nut. If the 
screw is attached to a weight W and is turned by means of an 
arm of length a, measured from the axis of the screw, what force 
applied at the end of the arm will hold the weight in equilibrium? 
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Let P, which is applied perpendicularly to the plane which 
passes through the axis of the screw and the end of the arm, 
balance the weight W. If the arm is given a small rotation dé, 
the amount of work done by P is aPdé. The height ehwirgh, 
which the weight is raised is r tan a- dd. If there is no friction 
acting, the principle of virtual work gives the equation 


aPdé@ — Wr tan adé@ = 0 
and therefore 


[oe "Ww tan a. 
a 


This analysis supposes that the weight of the screw itself is 
negligible, but if this is not so the weight of the screw must be 
included in W. 

Consider now the effect of 
friction. Since the screw and N 
the nut act uniformly at all 
points of the thread the fric- 
tional action can be regarded 
as concentrated at a single a 
point. If F and N are the fric- 
tional and normal components of the action of the nut on the screw, 
the components parallel to the axis of the screw give the equation 

W =N cosa —F sine 
on the supposition that the screw is on the point of slipping 
upward. Therefore, since F = Nu, 
W ia Wes © 

~ @osa—psina cos (a +e) 
In the small rotation dé, the displacement between the nut and 
the screw is r sec adé, and the work done against friction is 
Nur sec adé. Hence, bearing in mind the value of N, 

Wry sec adé 


aPdé@ — Wr tan adé — cos @ — pana = 0; 


from which is derived 
P= “W tan (a +). 


If the screw is about to slip downward, it is necessary merely to 
change the sign of « in the expression. Equilibrium evidently 
will exist for any value of P between the two extreme values so 
obtained; that is, 

Aus tan (a—e) SPE “W tan (a + e). 
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If the threads are V-shaped, with the angle at the V equal to 
26, then 
e sin a cos 6 cos € — cos a Sine — 
a@ cosacosficose +sinasine 
aS sin a cos 6 cose + cos asin € 
=a cos acos B cose — Sina Sine 


the proof of which will be left as an exercise. 


Problems XII 
(Use the principle of virtual work) 


1. A system of pulleys is arranged in such a way that when the end of the 
rope is pulled 10 ft. a weight w is lifted 1 ft. What force is required to lift 
the weight? 

2. Four rods of equal length 7 and weight w are freely jointed so as to 
form arhombus ABCD. The corners A and C are connected by a string of 
length s, and the rhombus is suspended freely from the corner A. What is 
the tension in the string? Ans. 


. eae 


3. A rhombus, similar to that of problem 2, but of negligible weight, is 
supported by two pegs in a horizontal line at a distance 2a apart touching 
ABand AD. A weight W is attached to the lowest corner C. The corners 
B and D are in a horizontal line and are connected by a string. If the angle 
at A is 2a, show that the tension in the string is 


W tane €; cosec? a — 1): 


4. A heavy elastic string of natural length a, modulus \, and weight w 
is placed upon a smooth vertical cone, the angle of the vertex of which is 
2a. What is the distance of its plane of equilibrium from the vertex? 


a Ww 
one ae 2m tan a @ + 27) tan -)° 


5. If a 10-lb. weight descending 4 ft. will drive a clock for 36 hr., what 
couple must be applied to the minute hand to hold it still if the pendulum 
and the escapement are removed? Ans. M = 5/97 ft.-lb. 


6. A weight w is supported by two strings, one of which is of length a 
and inextensible, while the other is elastic, modulus \, and natural length a. 
The strings are tied to two pegs in a horizontal line distance a apart. Find 
the configuration of equilibrium. Ans. The angle a opposite the elastic 
string is defined by the equation 


eal 1 
(2sin 5 0 _ 1) COS 5 — 5 00s a = 0. 


7. Ascrew with a pitch p makes an angle a with the horizontal. If there 
is no friction, what couple is required to hold a nut of weight w from running 
wp sin a 


down the screw? Ans. 
_ 20 
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8. If every particle of a uniform hoop of radius r is repelled from the 
center by a force ma?, where m is the mass of the particle and ais a constant, 
show that the tension in the hoop is era2, where o is the mass of the hoop per 
foot. 


9. A square board of sides a and weight w is supported by four light rods 
of length J which are vertical and which are freely hinged at points in the 
ceiling and at the corners of the board. The board is rotated through an 
angle 6 and a string is tied around the four middle points of the rods (which 
also form a square). What is the tension in the string, if the system is in 
equilibrium? Ans, 


1 
wa COS 5 9 
(A 2 od lai ee eens. 
44 /]? — asin? 0 


10. The legs of a tripod are of length J and make an angle with the vertical 
equal to 6. However much the legs of the tripod are spread, they always 
form an equilateral triangle. The tripod rests on a smooth plane and its 
legs are kept from spreading by an endless string around the feet. Ifthe 
total weight of the tripod and the load which it supports is w, show that the 
tension in the string is 


T =< =. tan @. 


3V3 


11. Many of the problems in previous sets are solved more easily by the 
principle of virtual work. The student is recommended to try some of these. 


V. STABLE AND UNSTABLE EQUILIBRIUM 


168. Different Types of Equilibrium.—In accordance with the 
principles of equilibrium which have been set forth, a lead pencil 
standing upon a sharpened point with its center of gravity in 
the same vertical line with its point is in equilibrium. Yet 
everyone knows that a pencil will not remain in such a position 
unless it is otherwise supported. 

On the other hand, a pencil can be suspended from its point 
by a fine thread. If the center of gravity and the point of 
suspension are in the same vertical line, the pencil is again in 
equilibrium, but this time the position of the pencil will be main- 
tained. This equilibrium is said to be stable. In the first case, 
the equilibrium is said to be unstable. 

Finally, if the pencil is laid on its side on a flat, horizontal 
table, the pencil is in equilibrium in every position. In this 
case, the equilibrium is said to be neutral. 

In the first case, the center of gravity is at the greatest possible 
height, for, if the point of the pencil be kept fixed, whatever 
position the pencil may have the center of gravity lies on a 
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sphere of which the point is the center. The maximum height 
occurs when the pencil is vertical. This is also the position 
for which the potential energy (Sec. 130) is a maximum. In 
the second case, if the string is taut and in the same straight 
line with the pencil, the center of gravity of the pencil lies on 
the surface of a sphere which has the point of suspension of the 
thread asits center. If the pencil and thread are not in a straight 
line, the center of gravity of the pencil lies inside of this bounding 
sphere. In the position of equilibrium, that is, when the pencil 
hangs straight down, the center of gravity is at its lowest possible 
point and the potential energy is a minimum. In the third 


(c) 


(a) 


(6) 
Fie. 87. 


case, the height of the center of gravity is constant and, therefore, 
the potential energy also is constant. It will be shown that these 
conditions are characteristic of the three states of equilibrium. 


169. Relation between Potential Energy and Equilibrium.— 
Suppose a body, or a system of bodies, is given which is acted upon 
by conservative forces and which has n degrees of freedom. Its 
potential energy is then a function of n parameters: 


potential energy =V (qi, q2, ++ * 5 Qn) 


The parameters may be rectangular coordinates or polar coordi- 
nates, or they may have other interpretations. Let one of the 
parameters, say qi, be given a small increment dqi, the others 
being kept fixed. The increase in the potential energy is 


OV 
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and, from the definition of potential energy, this is the amount 
of work which is done upon the body in making the displacement 
dq. Since the work done is the product of the force and the 
displacement, the force which acts during the displacement is 
9V/dqi, and the force which acts naturally upon the body is 
—0V/dq in the q:-direction, if permission is granted to use 
the word direction in this generalized sense. But in a position of 
equilibrium, the resultant of the forces acting is zero in every 
direction and, therefore, 


1a Oh ease H, ae 


Soy E F i 0: 
O”qi Og2 Odn : 


that is, all of the first derivatives of the potential energy vanish 
at a position of equilibrium of a body which is acted upon by con- 
servative forces. 

Conversely, if all of the first derivatives vanish for a given 
set of values of qi, g2, - - - Qn, then this set of values of the para- 
meters defines a position of equilibrium of the body, for the sum 
of the components of the forces acting vanishes in every direction. 


170. Illustrative Example.—Two uniform rods each of length 
21 and weight w connected at one of their extremities by a 
smooth hinge are thrown across 
a smooth horizontal cylinder of 
radius a, but are constrained to 
remain in a vertical plane. It is 
required to find the configuration 
of equilibrium. 

Let the line (Fig. 88) which 
joins the center of the cylinder to 
the hinge make an angle ¢ with 
each of the rods and an angle 
with the vertical. The center 
of gravity of the two rods lies on 
this line and on the line which joins the two midpoints of the 


rods. Its height above the axis of the cylinder is 


Fia. 88. 


h = (a cosec g — | cos ¢) cos 0. 


The potential energy of the system of rods, therefore, as long 
as they are in contact with the cylinder, is 


V(¢, 0) = 2w(a cosec ¢ — | cos ¢) cos 8. 
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The hinge of the rods must be above the cylinder and not on one 
side of it; otherwise, the constraint of the cylinder will cease to 
act. This condition implies that 

Tv 


TEA 


The conditions for equilibrium are 


OV ; cos ~ x 
em 2u(i sing —a— =) cos 6 = 0, 
and 
a = 2w(l cos g — a cosec ¢) sin 6 = 0. 
Since — 1/2 < 0<7/2, these conditions can be satisfied only by 
4 jut fhe, CODE? Bg 
6=0, lsin ¢ re ; 
or 
6=4G, f(¢g) = lsin' ¢ — acos¢ = 0. 
Since 


fO=-0 95) = +8 
a 


== 8lsin? gcosg +asing >0, 

de 

there is one and only one value of ¢ = gp in the first quadrant 
which satisfies the conditions and, in the configuration of equilib- 
rium, the hinge of the rods is above the axis of the cylinder 
and the angle between the rods is 2¢o. 


171. Maxima and Minima of the Potential Energy.—For the 
sake of simplicity, let the body have but one degree of freedom. 
Let q be the parameter which expresses this freedom which may 
be a translation, a rotation, a rolling, ete. Thus, as has been 
stated, the potential energy is a function of this parameter 
which can be expanded by Taylor’s theorem, v72., 


V(q) = V(go) + % EY 


qa=40 


CG Gg) tebe ee 5 

qg=q@ 

where qo is any ordinary value of the parameter g. Let ¢ = qo 
be a value of the parameter which corresponds to a position of 
equilibrium. Then the first derivative vanishes, 7.e., 


aV 
dq 


= 0. 


qa=4q0 
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But this is the condition that V(q), considered merely as a 
function of g, shall have a maximum or a minimum at q = q. 
It follows, therefore, that a position of equilibrium is a position 
in which the potential energy, if it is not a constant, is either a 
maximum, a minimum, or a minimax. If the second derivative 


' @= Qo 
is positive, V(qo) is a minimum; if it is negative, V(qo) is a maxi- 
mum; and if it is zero, but the third derivative not zero, V(qo) is 
a minimax. 


172. Direction of Force Near Position of Equilibrium.—It 
has been observed that the force acting upon the system is given 
by —0éV/dq, which, expanded by Taylor’s theorem, is 

rors _9V | ws May, i 
oq aq | ag? | 2 ~ 4 ia 


hae Bee 


If g = @ is a position of equilibrium, the first term of the right 
member vanishes and the expression becomes 


go7. 1 ce? ¥, 


Dee eee ag? Ae any eats 
q=q0 
If i 
sal >9, 
q qa=qo 


this expression shows that the force is opposite in sign to the dis- 
placement g — go and, therefore, tends to make the body return 
to the position of equilibrium if it is slightly displaced, and the 
equilibrium is stable. If, however, 


<0, 
q=qo 
the force has the same sign as the displacement g — qo and, there- 
fore, tends to exaggerate the displacement. Accordingly, 
the body moves away from the position of equilibrium and the 
equilibrium is unstable. 

A similar argument shows that if ¢ = qo is a minimax of V(q), 
the force is directed toward the position of equilibrium on one 
side of it and away from the position of equilibrium on the other 
side. Hence, on one of the two sides, the body tends to move 
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away from the position of equilibrium. Since it is necessary for 
stability that the body should tend to return to the position of 
equilibrium for every small displacement which the body may 
have, a minimax in the potential energy denotes a position of 
unstable equilibrium. 

Theorem.—If the potential energy of a position of equilibrium 
is either a maximum or a minimax, the equilibrium is unstable. 
If the potential energy is a minimum the equilibrium is stable. 

Since the maxima and minima of a continuous function occur 
alternately, so also do the positions of stable and unstable equilib- 
rium of a body with one degree of freedom occur alternately. 

If the potential energy V is a constant, then dV/dq is zero 
everywhere and the equilibrium is neutral. No force acts in the 
direction in which the body is free to move. 

It is evident from the above discussion that if a body is at rest 
in a conservative field of force but not in equilibrium, it starts to 
move in such a way that its potential energy decreases. 


173. Systems with Many Degrees of Freedom.—If a system of 
particles has many degrees of freedom, the potential function 
will contain as many variables, in general, as there are degrees of 
freedom. The argument for stability or instability is similar in 
character to that for a single degree of freedom, but the mathe- 
matics are more complicated. A position of equilibrium may be 
stable for certain variables (or displacements) and unstable for 
others. Such positions are unstable positions of equilibrium. 
In order that a position of equilibrium may be stable, it must be 
stable for every possible small displacement compatible with the 
constraints. This means that the potential function must be a 
minimum with respect to each of the variables. 


174. Illustrative Example.—Hxamine the character of the 
equilibrium of the problem in Sec. 170. In this problem, it was 
found that 


V(¢, 0) = 2w(a cosec ¢ — | cos ¢) cos 8 
and that the position of equilibrium is defined by 


6 = 0, g=¢g < 7 
where f(¢o) = L sin? go — a cos g = 0. 
With respect to changes in the angle g, it is found that 


a7V 2 cos? sin? 
ag? = 2u(1 cos g + ar 3 cos 6, 
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which is positive for @ = 0 and y = go, and therefore V is a mini- 
mum with respect togalone. Also, 
eV 


ag? = 2w(l cos y — a cosec ¢) cos 8 


which is positive or negative for 6 = 0 and gy = go, according as 
I cos go — a cosec go 2 0. 


But this expression is the negative of the height of the center of 
gravity of the two rods above or below the center of the cylinder 
in the position of equilibrium. If the center of gravity is above 
the center of the cylinder, 


l cos go — a cosec go < 0; 


the potential energy has a maximum and the equilibrium is 
unstable. If the center of gravity is below the center of the 
cylinder, 

lL cos go — @ cosec go > 0; 


the potential energy has a minimum, and the equilibrium is stable 
both for changes in g and @. Hence, the equilibrium is stable 


only if 
1 cos gp — a cosec gy > 0. 


Problems XIII 


1. A rod is supported in a horizontal position by a light string attached to 
its two ends and passing over a smooth peg. Is its position stable? Ans. 
No. 

2. A light string is attached to a fixed point O and passes over a fixed pul- 
ley P, so that OP = 2a is horizontal, and supports a weight W, attached to 
its end. A second weight W2 < 2W;, slides freely on the string between 
O and P. Find the position of equilibrium and show that it is stable. 

aw. - 
V4AW 2 — We 

3. The axis of a smooth parabolic wire is vertical. Two similar beads are 
strung on it and are connected by a light string which passes over a smooth 
peg at the focus. Show that the equilibrium of the beads is neutral. 

4. The center of gravity of an elliptic disk is halfway between the center 
of the disk and one end of the major axis. Show that if the eccentricity is 


greater than 1/ 4/2, there are four positions of equilibrium and discuss their 


stabilities. 

5. Prove that a tumbler of thin glass composed of a cylindrical part and a 
hemispherical base of the same radius will stand upright on a table if the 
height of the tumbler does not exceed its diameter; and that a liquid poured 
into it will not disturb the equilibrium before it reaches the cylindrical part. 


Ans. Distance of W: below OP is 
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6. A solid hemisphere with its plane face uppermost rests on a rough solid 
sphere of the same radius. Is its equilibrium stable or unstable if it can- 
not slide? Ans. Unstable. 


7. A rod is thrown into a smooth elliptic bowl of semiaxes a > b > c. 


In what position does it come to rest? 


8. A solid cylinder, resting on its base, is tipped sideways through various 
angles. Construct the curve of its potential energy and determine its posi- 
tions of equilibrium graphically. 


VI. FRAMEWORKS 


175. Rigid Frameworks.—A series of rods connected only by 
hinges at their extremities forms a framework which may or may 
not be rigid. Three rods in the shape of a triangle form a rigid 
framework, while four rods in the shape of a quadrilateral do not. 
If a fifth rod be inserted as a diagonal of the quadrilateral, the 
framework becomes just rigid. If a sixth rod be inserted as the 
other diagonal, the framework becomes overrigid. A frame- 
work is just rigid if no rod of the framework can be removed with- 
out destroying its rigidity and is overrigid if any rod whatever can 
be removed without destroying its rigidity. Any such super- 
fluous rod is called a redundant rod. If the framework is a quadri- 
lateral with the two diagonals, any one of the six rods is 
redundant. 


176. Light Frameworks.—If the weight of the rods themselves 
can be neglected, and if the hinges are smooth, the framework is 
said to be a light framework. Suppose that such a light frame- 
work is given and that it is acted upon by given forces at 
the hinges. It is desired to find the magnitudes of the resulting 
tensions or thrusts of the rods of the framework. 

Let ABCD (Fig. 89) be the framework acted upon by the 
known forces F; and F; at A and B, respectively; by the force Fs, 
of which the direction only is known, at the point C; and by the 
wholly unknown force F, acting at D. It is desired to determine 
F,, the magnitude of F;, and the tensions (or thrusts) in the rods. 


177. The Stress Diagram.—The solution of this problem is 
very simply attained graphically by means of a system of polygons 
known as the stress diagram (Fig. 90). 

At the hinge A, there are three forces acting of which F, is 
wholly known. The lines of action of the other two are, of course, 
along the rods and therefore their directions are known. Since 
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A is in equilibrium, these three forces can be arranged in the form 
of a closed triangle which can actually be drawn since F, is known. 
Let abe (Fig. 90) be this triangle, drawn to a suitable scale. If 


ab represents Fj, then be and ca will represent the actions of the 
rods | and 2 on the hinge A, if the lines bc and ca are drawn parallel 
to the rods 1 and 2, respectively. The reactions of the hinge A 


on the rods are thrusts represented by cb and ac, which are now 
known. It is convenient to number the sides cb and ac, 1 and 2, 


F, 


\ 
Framework \ 
b 


Stress Diagram 
Fie. 89. Fia. 90. 


respectively, since they represent the thrusts in the rods which 
are numbered 1 and 2. 

Of the four forces which are acting upon the hinge B, two are 
wholly known and the lines of action of the other two are known. 
These four forces form a closed quadrilateral which now can be 
drawn. Let da = Fy, and let de and ce be drawn parallel to the 
rods 4 and 3, and numbered accordingly. Then daced is a closed 
quadrilateral the sides of which, taken in succession, represent the 
forces which are acting upon the hinge B. From the direction of 
these forces ce represents a pull of the rod 3 on B and, therefore, 
ec represents a pull of the hinge B on the rod 3. The rod 3 is 
therefore under tension, while the rod 4 sustains a thrust which 


is equal to de. 
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At the hinge C, one force now is known and the lines of action 
of the other two are known. Let ef be drawn parallel to rod 5, 
and fd parallel to F;. Then 

fd =F; 
and ef represents the action of the rod 5 on C. Accordingly, 
rod 5 is under tension of which the magnitude is ef. Finally, 
since the entire system is in equilibrium, 


Fi +F.+Fs+F,s=0 
and, if placed end to end, these vectors form a closed polygon. 
Hence, the force F; acting at D is represented by the line’ Of. 


178. Difficulties in Starting—It will be observed that a 
start was made at a point where only three forces were acting, 


Cc 
Fie. 91. Fie. 92. 


one of which was known. If no such point can be found some 
preliminary work may be necessary before a start can be made 
on the stress diagram (the term stress includes both thrusts 
and tensions). It may be that there is no single hinge at which 
a known force is acting, in which case it may be necessary to 
determine first all of the external forces which are acting on the 
framework before attempting to determine the internal stresses; 
or, if no single hinge occurs in the framework, it may be necessary 
to determine the stress in some one rod before a start can be 
made. 

Two rigid triangles, for example, can be rigidly connected by 
means of a triple hinge and an extra rod, as in Fig. 91 or by 
means of three extra rods, as in Fig. 92. In this last framework 
(Fig. 92), there are no single hinges anywhere. The triangle 
DEF, however, can be regarded as by itself. If the moments 
of all of the forces acting upon it be taken about the intersection 
of AF and CE, the.stress in BD will be determined. 
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179. Forces Not at the Hinges.—If forces act at points of the 
framework other than the hinges, they can be replaced by equiva- 
lent pairs of forces acting at the ends of the rods. This sub- 
stitution will not alter the actions upon the hinges, but it will 
alter the stresses in the rods 
for which a change of forces is 
made. Thus, if the force F is 
acting at a point P of arod (Fig. 
93), let f; and f2 be two cross- 
sections of the rod which contain ’ 
P between them. The small portion of the rod between f; and f2 
is in equilibrium under the action of three forces, one of which is 
F, and the other two F, and Fy, are equivalent to the stresses 
across the planes f; and fz. Evidently, F; and F, depend upon 
F, and therefore the internal stresses in the rod are altered if 
F is replaced by two equivalent forces at the ends of the rod. 


Fig. 93. 


180. Heavy Frameworks.—lIf the rods which compose the 
framework are heavy, so that their weight cannot be neglected, 
the action upon the hinges can be determined by supposing that 


x 
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the rods are light and that vertical forces each equal to half the 
weight of the rods (if the rods are uniform) are acting at their 
extremities. The stress diagram will then give the forces acting 
upon the hinges. The stresses in the actual rods will vary from 
point to point on account of their weight (see Sec. 223). 

Let ABC (Fig. 94) be a rigid triangle built of heavy beams 
smoothly jointed at the hinges. The lengths of the beams are 
l,, lo, and Js, and their weights Wi, W2, and W; are proportional 
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to their lengths. Let the weight of each beam be represented 
by two forces each equal to half of the weight of the beam acting 
at the hinges. Then it follows that, 


acting at C, Wi= 5s + W:) = 5 (le + 1s), 
acting at A, W, = Ws + Wi) = 5(ls ly), 
and acting at B, W; = rue i W2) = 5 (hs + Ie). 


If the framework rests on supports at A and B, it is also acted 
upon by vertical forces of magnitude R, and R; at these points. 
Hence, W; acts vertically at C, W. — Re at A, and Ws — Rzat B. 
The action of the light rods on the hinges is given by the lines 
1, 2, and 3 of the stress diagram. Since Wi, We, and W3 are 
known, R, and R; are determined. By compounding the stress 
2 with W./2 acting vertically at C, the action of the beam 2 on 
the hinge is obtained. The resultant is the dotted line 2c in the 
stress diagram. By compounding the stress 3 with the weight 
W;/2 acting vertically at C, the action of beam 3 on the hinge C 
is obtained. The resultant is marked 3c in the diagram. It 
will be observed that 2c and 3c are equal, parallel, and opposite 
as they should be, since no other force acts on the hinge at C. 

The action of the beams on the other hinges can be obtained 
in a similar manner. 


Problems XIV 


1. A light framework in the shape of a triangle ABC with sides AB = l,, 
AC = l,, and BC = 1; is fastened to a vertical wall at the corner C, touching 
the wall again only at the point B where the contact is smooth. A weight 
W is suspended from the point A. Find the forces acting at B and C and 
the stresses in the rods. 

Ans. A tension in 1, equal to Wl2/ls; a thrust in 1; equal to Wl,/l;. If the 
distance of A from the wall is p, and tan a = p/ls, the force at C makes an 
angle a with the wall, and its magnitude is W sec a. The force at B is nor- 
mal to the wall and its magnitude is W tan a. 


2. A light framework forms a right-angled isosceles triangle of sides 
1, = 1, and J; and is suspended freely at the right angle. A weight W is 
suspended at the extremity of J, and a weight 2W at the extremity of lo. 
Find the stresses in the rods. 

Ans. Tensions in 1, and 1, equal to 3W/~/5 and 6W/+/5, respectively, and 
a thrust in J; equal to 2./2W/V/5. 
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3. A light truss built of 11 rods of the same length and smoothly jointed 

is supported at its extremities P; and P,, and supports weights of 7 and 4 

tons at the points Pz and P;. Find the 

stresses in the rods. s Bs R3 
Ans. Thrusts in 1, 5, 7, 9, and 11 equal 

to 12, 12, 2, 10, and 10 tons, respectively; 

tensions in 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, and 10 equal to 6, 

12, 2, 11, 10, and 5 tons, respectively; all ?, P, Bs P, 

divided by +/3. Fia. 95. 


4. Five uniform beams form the sides of a rhombus ABCD and the 
diagonal BD which is only half the lengths of the sides. If the weight of the 
diagonal beam is W and the frame is suspended by the hinge at A, find 
the action on the hinge at B of each beam joined to B. 

Ans. BD exerts a thrust 1.16W and a downward force W/2; 

AB exerts a tension 3.62W and a downward force W; 
BC exerts a tension 1.03W and a downward force W. 


General Problems XV 


1. Four forces F:, - - - , Fs act along the sides of asquare. Whatis the 
condition that the line of action of the equivalent single force passes through 
the center of the square? 


2. Four forces act along the sides of a quadrilateral and in magnitude are 
proportional to the sides along which they act. If equilibrium exists, show 
that the quadrilateral is a parallelogram. 


3. Four forces act upon a rigid body and their lines of action form a 
quadrilateral. Show that the quadrilateral must be plane if the body is in 
equilibrium. 

4. Forces A, B, and C act along the sides of a triangle a, b, and c and the 
line of action of the equivalent single force passes through the centers of the 
inscribed and circumscribed circles. Show that 


A B C 


cosb— cose cose —cosa cosa — cosb 


6. Four forces act along the sides of a quadrilateral and in magnitude 
are equal to a, b, c, and d times those sides. If equilibrium exists, show 
that ac = bd and that the diagonals are divided by their points of inter- 


section in the ratios 
a:b and Obie. 


6. If the quadrilateral, in the previous problem, can be inscribed in a 
circle and if the magnitudes of the forces are inversely proportional to the 
lengths of these sides, show that the line of action of the equivalent single 
force passes through the intersections of the pairs of opposite sides. 


7. If, in the previous problem, equilibrium exists, show that the mag- 
nitudes of the forces are directly proportional to the opposite sides. 


8. The ratio of the moments of a force of given magnitude, but of variable 
direction and point of application, about two fixed points A and B, is con- 
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stant. Show that the line of action of the force always passes through a 
fixed point which lies on the line joining A and B. 


9. The ratios of the moments of a force about three points, which are not 
collinear, are given. Find a graphical construction for the line of action 
of the force. 


10. The moments of a force with respect to the points (1, 0), (0, 2), and 
(2, 3) are ci, C2, and c;. What angle does the force make with the z-axis? 


C1 — 3C2 + 2c3 
2c; — C2 — Ce 


11. A rod of length 2/ lies on a smooth table and has attached to it at its 
ends and at its middle point light strings to which are tied weights Wi, W2, 
and Wi + W2. The first two strings hang over one edge of the table and 
the third over the opposite parallel edge. If the rod is kept in equilibrium 
at an angle @ to these edges by two smooth pegs fixed to the table at a dis- 
tance a apart, find the pressures on the pegs. Ans. Each pressure is 
1(W1 — Ws2) cos 6/a. 


12. A smooth hemispherical bowl of radius r is held firmly. A uniform 
rod rests against the rim with one end on the inner surface of the bowl. If 
the length of the rod within the bowl is c, show that the length of the entire 
rod is 4(c? — 2r?)/c. 


13. A non-uniform rod of weight w; and of length 2a is pivoted at its 
middle point which is at a distance h from its center of gravity. A weight 
We slides on a string of length 21 the ends of which are fastened to the ends 
of the rod. Find the distances of w2 from the ends of the rod in the position 
of equilibrium. Ans. 


Ans. tang. 


aw, — hw, a apd awe a hw, 
aW2 aw, 


lL. 


14. Equal forces act on a circular disk, one at a point A of the edge and 
the other at the center O in a direction perpendicular to OA. Prove that 
they cannot be balanced by any force whose point of application lies within 
the disk, unless the angle @ between the direction of the equal forces satis- 
fies the relation. 


cos? @ < 4 cos? 5 0. 

15. A square board is suspended from one corner by a string, equal in 
length to the side of the square, which is attached to a point of a smooth 
vertical wall. If the plane of the board is perpendicular to the wall, show 
that in the position of equilibrium the distances of the corners of the square 
from the wall are proportional to 0, 1, 4, and 3. 


16. If a smooth sphere whose center of gravity is not at its center rests 
in contact with any number of smooth surfaces, show that the line join- 
ing its center to its center of gravity must be vertical in the position of 
equilibrium. 


17. Three equal smooth spheres are held in contact with one another on 
a horizontal plane by a band around them. If a fourth sphere, similar to 
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the other three, is placed upon them, show that the tension of the band is 
increased by W/+/ 54. 


18. A pentagon ABCDE, formed of equal, uniform, heavy rods connected 
by smooth hinges at their ends, is supported symmetrically in a vertical plane 
with A uppermost and AB and AE in contact with two smooth pegs in the 
same horizontal line. Prove that if the pentagon is regular, the pegs 
divide AB and AE each in the ratio 

. v . Tv 
it + sin 75:3 sin 79° 

19. Two equal and similar isosceles wedges, each of weight W, and vertical 
angle 2a, are placed side by side with their bases on a rough horizontal plane 
with their edges in contact. A smooth sphere of weight w. and radius r in 
contact with a face of each is supported between them. If equilibrium 
exists, prove that 


ee eee and r < asin «tan a ( 


W1 + We ae 
2W1 + We 


2 
where uy is the coefficient of friction and a is the length of each base. 


20. Two equal, smooth, circular disks of radius r are placed on their flat 
sides in a corner between two smooth vertical planes, inclined at an angle 
2a, and touch each other in the line bisecting the angle. Show that the 
smallest disk which can be pressed between them without causing them to 
separate is one of radius 

p =r(sec a — 1). 


21. One end of a straight uniform beam rests on a rough floor, the other 
end being connected by a string to a point in the ceiling in the vertical plane 
which contains the beam. If @:, 42, and 4; are the inclinations of the string, 
the beam and the reaction of the floor show that 


cot 6; + 2 cot #2. — cot 6; = 0. 


22. A right circular cone of vertical angle 2a rests with its base on a rough 
horizontal plane. A string is attached to its vertex and pulled horizontally 
with a gradually increasing force. In what way will equilibrium first be 
broken? Ans. It will slide if e < a and will tip ife >a. 


23. A heavy bar of length 4/ and weight w is suspended by its extremities 
by two equal strings of length s which are attached to two points in the ceil- 
ing at a distance of 2/ apart. If the bar, remaining horizontal, is turned 
through an angle 6, what torque is required to hold it in this position? 


in? g sin 6 : l 
ae Gn 2ws sin? ¢ sl c wit nines : 


; Soda 
cos? yg — 8 sin? g sin? 9? 


24. A tight nut requires a force of 132 lb. applied at the end of a wrench 
18 in. in length to move it. If the bolt on which the nut is screwed has a 
diameter of 1 in., if the nut is 3/4 in. in length, and if the coefficient of fric- 
tion is 0.3, what is the pressure of the nut on the bolt? Ans. 6720 lb. per 
square inch. 
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25. Prove that the central axis of two forces F; and F, intersects the short- 
est line, of length Z, joining their lines of action and divides it in the ratio 
Poa — 
Fiu(Fi + FP, cos Fi F.):Fo(F2 + Fy cos FF), 
and that the moment of the equivalent wrench is 


LFF. sin FF, j 
VF? + 2F.F2 cos FiF, + F;? 


26. A heavy solid cylinder of radius r and weight w rests on a rough 
horizontal plane. Assuming the pressure on the base to be uniform and the 
cylinder and the plane rigid, show that the torque required to turn the cylin- 
der is 2uwr/3. 


CHAPTER IX 
STATICS OF DEFORMABLE BODIES 


181. Introduction——The bodies dealt with in the preceding 
chapter were rigid in the sense that they maintained their shape 
under all conditions. There are no such bodies in nature, of 
course, but the ideal serves as a very useful first approximation 
to many actual situations where the variations in the forces acting 
are small. A second approximation will be taken up in the 
present chapter in the consideration of bodies that are only 
slightly deformed. In addition to such cases, there are other 
bodies or systems of bodies that are freely deformable, such as 
systems of weights connected by light strings, ropes, chains, etc. 
The funicular polygon will be considered first. 


I, FUNICULAR POLYGONS 


182. The Funicular Polygon.—To a light string which is tied 
to two fixed points, a number of weights are attached. When 
the system is in equilibrium the segments of the string form the 
sides of a polygon which is known as the funicular polygon (from 
funicle, a light string). 

In Fig. 96, let P: and P: be the points of suspension which are 
connected by a light string to which four weights W1, W2, Ws, and 
W, are attached. Let the lengths of the five segments of the 
string be 11, lz, 13, l4, and /;; and let these segments make angles 
61, 02, 83, 44, and 6; with the horizontal toward the right, so that 
the first of the angles is negative and the last is positive. Let 
the corresponding tensions in the strings be T;, Tz, Ts, Ts, and Ts. 
Finally, let the coordinates of the point P2, with respect to the point 
P; as origin, be a and b. 

On resolving horizontally and vertically the forces which act 
upon the point of the string to which the weight W, is attached, 
the following equations are obtained: 

T, cos 6; = T2 cos 42, 


—T,sin 6, + T2 sin 6. = Wi. 
153 
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These equations show that the horizontal component of the 
tensions in the first two segments are equal. Similar equations 
for the weight We, 
T. cos 62 = T’3 cos 83, 
—T, sin Ae -|- T’; sin 03 = W2, 


show that the horizontal component of the tension in the third 
segment is the same as for the first two. A continuation of the 


Fie. 97. 


analysis shows that it is the same for all of the segments. Sup- 
pose the string has n + 1 segments and n weights. If J; and 
1:41 are two consecutive segments, it is evident that 


T; cos 6; = T;41 cos 6:41 = H, 
—T; sin 0; + T 43 sin Oi44 = W;, 


the common value of the horizontal components being denoted 
by the letter H. Hence, 


ni get 
cos 6; 
W; 
—tan 6; + tan 6:41 = re. 


These equations hold however many weights there may be. 
The sum of the horizontal projections of the segments them- 
selves is the horizontal coordinate of P., andthe sum of the vertical 
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projections of the segments is the vertical coordinate of P». 
Hence, the following system of equations is derived: 


z pra : 
tan 6; + tan Oia = ae? ee (1) 
Ly cos 6; +l, cos 02 + - ++ + Iny1 COS On41 = a, (2) 
1, sin @, + lgsin 6. + - - + + U,418in On41 = b, (3) 
so that there are n + 2 equations with which to determine the 
n + 2 unknowns 61, 62, - + - , 0x41 and H. 


183. The Force Diagram.—On a vertical line (Fig. 97), mark 
off the segments 


AB=W:, BC=W:2, CD =W:, DE =W,. 


Through the point A draw a line parallel to /,, and through B 
draw a line parallel to 12. These two lines meet in a point O, 
and the lines OA and OB are equal in magnitude to T; and T.; 
for Wi, Ti, and T:, which are the forces acting on the point of 
attachment of Wj, if placed end to end, form a closed triangle. 
Since AB is equal and parallel to Wi, and OA and OB are parallel 
to T; and T:, respectively, they are equal in magnitude to 7, 
and T2. Similarly, OC, OD, and OE are equal to T3, 74, and 7's, 
respectively, and are parallel to T;, Ts, and T;. Finally, since 


H => 7; cos G;, 
it is evident that H is the perpendicular distance from O to AE. 


184. The Configuration of Equilibrium.—If the position of 
equilibrium of the system is not known, it is not known imme- 
diately how to locate the point O in the force diagram. But if 
any point O’ is taken and the corresponding force diagram is 
drawn, it is a simple matter to draw the funicular polygon which 
is associated with it. From P, draw a line parallel to O’A with 
a length 1;. Through the extremity of this line, draw a second 
line of length 7, parallel to O’B, and so on, arriving finally at a 
point P.’. If the system be suspended from the points P; and 
P,', it will take the position which has just been drawn, and 
O’ABCDBE is its force diagram. 

Let a point O’ at a distance H’ from AE be chosen, and let the 
corresponding angles 6;/ be computed so they can be regarded as 
known. The position of the point O could be determined if the 

—_ 


components of the vector O’O were known. Let the magnitude of 
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the horizontal component be z-H’, and the magnitude of the 
vertical component be y: H’. Let 0” bea point directly above O’ 
and at a distance y - H’ from it, and let the force diagram be drawn 
for the point O’. The angles 6,’ are related to the angles 0,’ 
in such a way that 
H’’ tan. 6;’ = H’ tan 6/ — H’y and He =i 

whence tan 0,’’ = tan 6,’ — y Yad = 2 a 1. 

The points O and 0” are on the same perpendicular to AF. 
It is easily seen from the two force diagrams that 

H tan 6; = H” tan 6;”, Bree (r— 2H 

whence, 
a tan 6,’” 
hc wea 


tan 6; 


But these two transformations taken successively are equiva- 
lent to the single transformation 


RF Rt aaa a H=(1—2)H’; 
1l1-—2z 
from which it is found that 
# — 
sin 6; = ee y , 
~ -/(1 — x)? + (tan 6/ — y)? 
1—2 
cos 6; = 


/(i — x)? + (tan 6 — y)® 


After substituting these values for sin 6; and cos 6; in Eqs. 
(182.2) and (182.3), there results 


eel Vl oa z)* = (tan 6,’ — y)? ‘ 
n+l1 


[:(tan 6,’ — y) 
4 V1 — 2)? + (tan 6,’ — y)? 


This pair of simultaneous equations determines x and y, since 
the 1;, 6;’,a, and bare known. They are algebraic, but in general 
highly irrational. They can be solved when the numerical values 
are given, but the process is laborious. 


185. Systems with Equal Weights.—If the weights are all 
equal, say equal to w, and if, for the sake of notation, the 
substitutions 


w 
ae and tan 6; = ¢, 
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are made, then the equations of Sec. 182 become 
tan 6, = t, 
tan @. =t+e, 
tan 63 = t + 2c, 


tan 6, = t+ (n — l)e; 
that is to say, the series of tangents forms an arithmetic series. 
Let the first point of suspension P, be taken as the origin of a 
system of rectangular coordinates. Let 2; and y; be the coordi- 
nates of the 76 weight, and finally, let 
l; = 4 sec 03; 


so that the projections of the segments of the string upon the 
x-axis are allequal. Then 


of h, Y1 = ht = ht, 
te =2h, yeo=ythtte) = 2ht + he, 
%3 = 3h, ys = ye + hit + 2c) = 3ht + 3he, 


nht + n(n = aD 


fn = Mh, Yn = Yn—1 + h(E + [n — 1]c) 


The elimination of n between the expressions for x, and y, results 
in the equation 
Yn = Wy seee( - 1) 


This is the equation of a parabola with a vertical axis which 
passes through the origin and through all of the weights. By 
the substitutions 


i ed Ve oe Phe 
panier? 2 Je came 4 2° ) 20 


the equation takes the normal form 


age” ee 25 
Y = 572s or Y = apg? 


186. The Suspension Bridge.—These results have immediate 
application in the form taken by the cables of a suspension bridge. 
If the platform of the bridge is supported by wires equally spaced, 
there will be a uniform distribution of the weight and the horizon-. 
tal projections of the segments of the cable between the wires 
will all be equal. If w is the weight carried by each of the verti- 
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cal wires, of which there are n for each cable, two in number, and 
his the horizontal distance between the wires, then 


nw = 2W and (n+tIlh=L, 


where 4W is the total weight of the platform of the bridge and L 
is its length. Hence, the equation of the cable, referred to its 
lowest point as origin, is 


The quantity H is the horizontal component of the tension, 
and since this is constant, it is the tension of the cable itself at 
its lowest point. Let S be the sag of the cable, so that, in Fig. 98, 
the sag is 

S = 0c, 
Then, from the equation of the parabola, 


WL WL 


My eye or = —— 


48 
Consider the equilibrium of one-half the cable from O to A. 
Since the load is uniformly distributed, it acts halfway from O 


to B. The equilibrium of the cable would not be disturbed if 
it became rigid. This rigid body then is acted upon by the 
horizontal tension H, acting at O, the tension T, acting at A, and 
the weight W, acting along the line x = L/4. Since equilibrium 
exists, these three forces meet at a point. The slope of the curve is 
dy - 2W 
dz ~ LH™ 
therefore, if a is the angle which T makes with the horizontal, 
Ww 
tan mS ee 


By applying Lami’s theorem to the three forces at their common 
point of intersection, it is found that 


T = H seca = W coseca = \/H? + W?. 
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187. Systems of Hinged Rods.—Given a system of heavy 
rods connected at their extremities by smooth hinges and sus- 
pended from two points at which the hinges also are smooth. 
Required: the configuration of equilibrium. 

It is not necessary to suppose that the rods are uniform in 
any respect, but it will be assumed that the hinges are smooth. 
Let W; be the weight of the z** rod acting at its center of gravity. 
Let L; and R; be the equivalent 
system of parallel forces acting at “ 
the left and right hinges. Then the 
system of heavy rods can be replaced 
by a system of light rods (or light 
strings, since only tensions are in- 
volved) and a system of weights acting at the hinges. The con- 
figuration of equilibrium, therefore, is the funicular polygon in 
which the 76 weight is 

W; = Ri t+ Lig. 


Fie. 99. 


The action on the hinge at A is obtained by adding vectorially 
the tension in the first rod to that portion of the weight of the 
first rod which acts at A; that is, 


P, =T.+11; 


and similarly, at B, 
P,; = (ES a Re 


Problems XVI 


1. The span of a suspension bridge is 200 ft., the sag of the cable is 20 ft. 
and its weight is 50 tons. What are the tensions at the highest and lowest 
points of the cable? Ans. 33.66 and 31.25 tons. 


2. If the greatest tension permissible in the cable of the previous problem 
is 100 tons, what is the smallest permissible sag? (The greater the tension in 
the cable the steadier the bridge will be.) Ans. 6.3 ft. 


II. CATENARIES 


188. Flexible Chains and Ropes.—The same model which 
served as a light string in Chap. VII (Sec. 108) will also serve 
as a model of a chain or rope if the weight of the particles is 
taken into account. It is not necessary that the particles should 
all have the same weight. It is sufficient that the density of the 
chain varies from point to point continuously according to some 
specified law. The mean density of a section of the chain is the 
mass of that section divided by its length, or the mass per unit 
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length if the chain is uniform. The.density at a point is the limit 
of the mean density of sections which contain that point, the 
sections being of diminishing length. 


189. Conditions of Equilibrium under the Action of Gravity.— 
It will be supposed that a heavy chain is suspended from two 
fixed points by its extremities, and the form of the curve which 
it assumes when it is in equilibrium will be investigated. 

Let ABC be such a chain hanging in equilibrium, and let B 
be its lowest point. If the portion of the chain AB were replaced 
by a horizontal force of magni- 
tude H, equal to the tension which 
the part AB exerts on the point B, 
the remaining portion of the chain 
BC would be undisturbed. The 
external forces which are acting 
on the portion BC are then: a 
horizontal force H acting at B, a 
force T acting at C tangent to the 
curve, and the weight of its individual particles. Let s be the 
length of the arc as measured from B, and let.«(s) be the density of 
the chain at the point whose distance along the curve from Bis s. 

Let B be the origin of a system of rectangular axes of which 
the x-axis is horizontal and the y-axis is vertical. Then the 
equation of the curve assumed by the chain will be 


y = f(x), 


where f(x) is Some function which depends upon the law of density 
of the chain. The slope of the curve at C, which can be regarded 
as any point of the curve, is the value of dy/dz at the point C; 
that is, 


Fie. 100. 


ov = tan 0. 

Let it be imagined that the chain has become rigid in its 
position of equilibrium. This would not alter the shape of the 
curve nor the equilibrium, and it permits the application of the 
theorems of rigid bodies. On resolving the external forces which 
are acting upon the chain horizontally and vertically, it is found 
that 

H 
W 


T cos 6, | 


T sin 6, (1) 


ll 
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where W is the weight of the section of the chain between B 
and C, and is therefore a function of s. 
From the quotient of these equations, there is obtained: 
Lay Ww 
tan 0 = Te aT (2) 
If o(s) is the density of the chain at the distance s along the 
curve from B as defined in Sec. 188, and g is the acceleration of 
gravity, then 
a(s)-g = w(s) 
is the weight which a unit length of the chain would have if its 
density were constant and equal to a(s). It will be called the 
weight of the chain per unit length at the point C. 
With this definition of w(s), the weight of the chain from B to 
C is 
W = ue w(s)ds. (3) 


Equations (2) and (3) hold wherever the point C may be along 
the arc of the curve. Hence, they determine the curve when the 
function w(s) is given, or they determine w(s) when the curve 
is given. 

190. A Second Form of the Differential Equations.—On differ- 
entiating both equations of Eq. (189.1) with respect to s, and 
bearing in mind, from Kq. (189.3), that 


dW = wds, 
it is found that 
sin 6-dT + T cos 6- dé = wds, (1) 
cos 6- dT — T sin @- dé = 0. (2) 


After multiplying Eq. (1) by sin 6, Eq. (2) by cos 6, and adding ‘ 
then multiplying Eq. (1) by cos 6, Eq. (2) by —sin 6, and adding; 


it is found that 
dT = w sin @ds, 


Tdé = w cos @ds. 
But from the differential calculus, 


dx = cos @ds, dy = sin 6ds; 
therefore 


Fria. 101. 
ar dé (3) 


dy = Ww, — = WwW. 
These equations also define the curve, and are sometimes useful 
in place of Eqs. (189.2). and (189.3). 
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191. The Curve is a Parabola.—A heavy chain is suspended 
by its two extremities and forms an arc of a parabola. It is 
required to find the law of its density. 

Let the equation of the parabola be 


a” = 4qy, 
and therefore . = 
Moiese 
i ee by Eq. (189.2). 
On differentiating again 
Dn eee 
pene eh dx : 
Hence, 
w(s) = 2q cos 6; 


that is, the weight of the chain per unit length at any point, or if 
preferred, the density of the chain at any point, is proportional 
to the cosine of the slope of the curve at that point. If the 
density of the curve is imagined projected upon the z-axis, that 
is, that the mass in each element ds is distributed uniformly over 
the corresponding element dz of the x-axis, then the density along 
the z-axis is constant, asin the suspension bridge (Sec. 186). 


192. The Catenary.—The curve which is formed by a uniform 
heavy chain suspended by its extremities is known as the catenary. 
The weight of the chain per unit length w is constant, and there- 
fore the weight W of an arc of length s is 

W = ws. 
If, for the sake of notation, the constant c is defined by the 
relation 

H = cw (1) 
where the constant c has the dimensions of a length, Eq. (189.2) 
becomes 


dx c (2) 
Since, 


Eq. (2) can be written 
ds oe ds 


ie (Ale et ee 
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On integrating, and choosing the constant of integration so that 
s vanishes with z, there results 


s erie 
Pie sinh = (3) 


If this expression for s is substituted in Eq. (2) and a second 
integration is performed, the equation of the curve of equilibrium, 
which is called the catenary, is found to be 


LL 
a cosh : (4) 


the constant of integration having been taken equal to zero. 
From the relation 
cosh? é — sinh? — = 1, 
which holds for every value of £, and from Eqs. (3) and (4), it fol- 
lows that 
Po C= 3, (5) 

It is seen that when x vanishes, y is equal to c, and it is evident 
that the parameter c is merely a scale-constant. The z-axis of 
Eq. 4 is sometimes called the directrix of the catenary. 


193. Tension of the Chain.—It is found by squaring and adding 
the two equations of Eq. (189.1) that 


7? aco, Wt + Fi? = 99*(¢" 4- 87) 
= wc? (1 + sinh? =) = wc? cosh? 5 


whence 

T = wy. (1) 
Equation (1) shows that if a long chain is thrown over two smooth 
pegs with the two free ends of the chain coming down just to the 
directrix, the chain will be in equilibrium; and conversely, if the 
chain is in equilibrium, the free ends come down to the directrix. 
The proof lies in the fact that the tensions on the two opposite 
sides of the peg are equal. 

If the two points of suspension are on the same level and their 
common ordinate is y, then the sag of the chainhisy —c. Sup- 
pose that the two free ends of the chain are very long relative to 
the sag, so that the chain is very tightly stretched between the 
pegs. On factoring its left member, Eq. (192.5) can be written 


82 


y—c 


apes 
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Since y and ¢ are nearly equal, this becomes, approximately, 


2 
om a (2) 


Let the distance between the two pegs be 1, and let W be the weight 
of the chain between them. Then, from Eq. (192.1), 


H 
c=— 
w 
and, approximately, s = a W = wil. 


If these values are substituted in Eq. (2), there results the simple 
approximate equation for the tension in terms of the total weight, 


length, and sag, 
pret a 
8h 

The tension at the highest point of the catenary, the pegs or the 
points of susperision of the chain, can be expanded as a power 
series in h?//? which is convergent if h/lis sufficiently small. The 

result is 

1 l Wl 20h? 704 h4 

T =5 W coth 5. -WG eee Se eee ) (4) 
It will be noticed that Eq. (3) is merely the first term of this 
series. The demonstration of Eq. (4), will be left as an exercise. 


194. Approximations to the Catenary.—The expansion of the 
function cosh x/c as a power series is 


x a eG ee PN 
cosh 7 = 1 +3,(2) +H(2) <vraeae 


If x/c is small, the series can be limited to the first two terms, and 
Eq. (192.4) then becomes 


Ai 
GiSsee + 20’ 
or, on changing the origin to the vertex and replacing the value 
of c from Eq. (192.1), 
2H 
De eee ee 
ele ors (1) 
The latus rectum of this parabola is 2H/w, and the distance to 


the focus is H/(2w). This approximation is useful for that part 
of the catenary which is near the vertex. 
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The function cosh x/c can also be written 


x 
cosh — = 
c 


z 
Since e ¢ diminishes very rapidly as 2 increases, for large values of 
zx the catenary closely approximates the exponential curve 


the approximation improving as z increases. 
The expansion for sinh zx/c is 


wi: 3 x Re Lee 
ocean: =-(2)+3,2) +4,(2) Hey ht 


Hence, when z/c is small, Eq. (192.3) y| R 
is approximately 
j ed 
s= 2 — 6 a 
or 
ae 
s—- z= 6H?” 2 
If 1 is the span of a stretched wire, 
wl3 
2s —l= AEP 
is the increase in the length of the wire ) 2 
necessary on account of the sag. Fia. 102, 


195. The Catenary of Uniform Strength.—In the ordinary 
catenary, in which the chain is uniform, the tension is greatest at 
the points of suspension, and the chain is most likely to break at 
one of these points. It is of interest to enquire what must be 
the cross-section of a wire for which breakage is equally likely 
everywhere. 

If the wire is uniform in every respect save in its cross-section, 
then the cross-section at any point must be proportional to the 
tension at that point. If a is the area of the cross-section and T’ 
is the tension, then 

T = ka, (1) 
where & is a constant factor of proportionality, and a and T 
are variable from point to point. Ifo is the weight of the wire 
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per unit volume it will be constant, and the value of w the weight 
of the wire per unit length at the point is 
w= oO. 
If these expressions for 7’ and w are substituted in the second 
equation of Eq. (190.3), there results 
(I ee 


dx k c 


and since k/o = ¢ is constant, this is immediately integrable and 


the constant of integration being zero. Now 


MS Sa en re. 
dx c 


therefore, by a second integration, 


De = 
log sec, 


which is the equation of the curve, 
the origin being at the lowest point 
of the curve. 
From the first of Eq. (189.1) 
T = H sec @, 


and therefore, from Eq. (1), 


a= ook sec 0 
j See 8. 
Since 
Tv v 
Fie. 103. =—% Sa es +9) 
the curve is asymptotic to the lines 
kr 
Preys eh 
ra 20: 


The area of the cross-section becomes infinite at these limits, 
so that in practice these limits could not be attained. 


196. The Maximum Span of Any Cable.—If a cable is built 
out of uniform material, its breaking tension per unit area k 
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is constant and depends only on the material. By Eq. (190.3), 
dx _ 
dé ow 
for every cable, and the value of @ cannot exceed m/2, since the 
cable is flexible. Hence, the maximum span for any cable is 


+5 +5 
maximum span -{ nr = ef ds, 
es et Pind a 
2 2 


2 


in which T and a are to be regarded as functions of 6. In order 

that this integral may be a maximum, the ratio 7’/a must be a 

maximum, which is the breaking tension per unit area k; that is, 

the cable must be on the point of breaking everywhere. Hence, 
the maximum span is 

; k 2 kar 

maximum span = Ef dé = — 


o 


which is the maximum span of the catenary of uniform strength; 
or, rather, it is an upper limit, for this span itself is not attainable. 


197. The Maximum Span of a Steel Cable.—For a steel cable 
for which k = 130,000 pounds per square inch anda = 480 pounds 
per cubic foot, the maximum span is 


a X 130,000 x 144 
480 


If the factor of safety is taken as 6, the maximum span of 
safety (tension equal to one-sixth of 130,000) is only one-sixth 
as much, or 4 miles nearly. If the extreme values of 6 are +7/6, 
then the total span will be kr/(3c), and for the above cable and 
factor of safety, the span is reduced to 4/3 mile. The sag of the 
cable is, 


= 122,500 feet = 23.2 miles. 


k T 
Sag = é log, sec 6’ 
which is about 932 feet. The cable is about 7 1/2 per cent thicker 
at the ends than at the middle. 


198. The Elastic Catenary.—In the previous examples, it has 
been supposed that the wires or cables were inelastic. In the 
present example, it will be assumed that the wire when not 
under tension has a uniform cross-section a, is homogeneous 
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throughout, and has a modulus of elasticity ) (Sec. 109). Let 
the wire of length 21 be hanging in equilibrium. Let ds be an 
element of the wire and a its cross-section; let ds) be the length 
of the same element when it is not stretched; and let o be the 
weight per unit volume after stretching and o, the weight per 
unit volume before stretching. 

Since the weight of the element is not altered by stretching, 


cads = odds. 


But by Hooke’s law (Sec. 109), 


ds T 
dso es rk aw 
hence, 
ca = ~2ie. 
i “baa 


Since o - a is the weight of the wire per unit length, 


oa = UW, FA = Wo, 
it follows from Eq. (190.3), that 
deny cote 
7 ee eee a 
1 y 


and therefore 


dz ‘ dx (1) 


From Eqs. (189.1) and (189.2), it is found that 

dy a. 

dx He 1, (2) 
where H is the horizontal tension of the lowest point of the com- 
plete curve. On substituting Eq. (2) in Eq. (1), the equation 


becomes 
aT T? 
(145 t)e - Ny: ro 
or 
1+ . 
dT = Gy. 


/T? — H? H 
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After integrating and choosing the constant of integration so 
that 
x = 0 when T = AH, 
it is found that 


1 
“oe | teed Bey mle Oo aR - = io (3) 


It is very convenient here to introduce a new parameter w 
and constants c and e, which are defined by the relations 


T = H cosha, pane te e= 4%; (4) 


Wo 
so that Eq. (3) becomes 
=w +e sinh a, 
and dx = c(1 + e cosh w)dw. (5) 
On substituting Eqs. (4) and (5) in Eq. (2), there results 


| e18 


dy = (1 + e cosh w) sinh wdy, 


and therefore, by integration, 


y 1 
ai cosh w + 5° cosh? w, 
the constant of integration being taken equal to zero. 
The parametric equations of the elastic catenary are, therefore, 


x =c(w +e sinh wo), 


y= e( cosh w+ e cosh? ») (6) 
For e = 0, or what is the same thing, \ = », the elastic catenary 
reduces to the ordinary catenary as, of course, it should. Since 
the ordinary catenary depends upon the single constant c, all 
ordinary catenaries have the same shape. They differ from one 
another only in size. Elastic catenaries depend not only upon 
the constant c, but also upon the constant e which can be 
regarded as defining the shape. Hence, elastic catenaries differ 
from one another not only in size but also in shape. 


199. The Stretch of the Wire.—The length of the wire in its 
position of equilibrium measured from the lowest point of the 
curve to the point of suspension, for which w = wi, is 


$; = [oa = [a + e cosh w) cosh wdw, 
0 0 
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or 


a ¢ sin wy + 2(# +5 sinh 21) | 


For the unstretched wire, 


So = [ase = {ae = [ee cosh w dw 
0 0 0 ~ 


1+ = 
= a cosh wdw = ¢ sinh a. 
0 
Hence, the stretch of the wire is 
stretch = s; — 8 = See(wn + ; sinh 2w)). (1) 


The sag of the wire is 
sag = y(wi) — y(0) = | (cosh w; — 1) + Se sinh? o1| (2) 


=Vsr° te Sehr 


If the stretch in the wire is small, as in a steel wire, Eq. (2) 
can be expanded as a power series in the parameter e. The sag 
for the inelastic wire, using the same points of suspension, dis- 
tance apart 2a, and the same length of wire so is 


Sago = V So? + co” — Co 


where Cp is the scale constant for the inelastic wire. It is found 
then for the elastic wire that 


ed 2 
Pea aa 1 ban ee 


2c" 
— coshw, — 1 
So 


so that the extra sag due to stretch is 


cosh @y 1 


sag due to stretch = | 208 


lee eas 5 


a 
—coshw, — 1 
So 


200. Numerical Examples.—If the given length of the un- 
stretched wire is 2s) and the horizontal distance between the two 
points of suspension is 2a, then 


a = ¢i[w: + e sinh w:] = ef an +50 


So = Ci sinh @). 
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The value of w; is obtained from the equation 
So = sinh W1 : 


= - 
@1 + % 


a fairly simple matter with a table of the hyperbolic functions. 
Then c; is derived from the equation 

=: So 

~ sinh w: 


Ci 


Consider, for example, a steel wire 1/8 in. in diameter for which 
if 


= — = 5 
w = 5; lb, \ = 4.3 X 105 Ib. 


The wire is 2100 ft. long and the distance between the points of 
suspension is 2000 ft. What is the sag? 
The value of w; is given by the equation 
sinh w; _ sinh a 


POSE w, + 0.969 X 10-7s, 


sensibly. 


Hence, 
w, = 0.5450, sinh w; = 0.5724, Cc, = 1834 ft. 
and the sag is 279.6 ft. 

It will be observed that these figures are not sufficiently accu- 
rate to make the sag due to the stretch sensible, but it is easily 
computed by means of Eq. (199.3), and is found to be about 10.2 
inches. 


201. A Rubber String.—Consider a rubber string 200 feet long 
suspended from two points 150 feet apart. The value of w is 


Fig. 104. 


one-twelfth pound and 2 is 25 pounds. From the equations of 
the preceding section, it is found that 


w, = 1.742, c, = 36.14; 
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and, for an inelastic string under the same circumstances, 
wo = 1.351, co = 55.51. 


The two curves are drawn in Fig. 104 to illustrate the sag due to 
stretch. The two sags are 86.8 and 58.9 feet, respectively, 
The sag due to stretch is 27.9 feet, while Eq. (199.3) gives 36.6 
feet, showing that higher terms of the expansion are necessary 
when the stretch is so large. The first term is sufficient only 
when the stretch is very small. 


202. Catenaries in General.—Imagine a perfectly flexible 
chain with infinitely small links fastened at its two ends in 
equilibrium in an arbitrary field of force. Let ds be any one of 
its links which is acted upon by the tensions of the two adjoining 
links T, and T, and by a force f which is due 
to the field. Leto be the mass of the chain 
per unit length, and let F be the force which 
is due to the field acting upon a unit mass. 
Then the mass of the link is 


dm = ods 
and 


Fig. 105. te Wye. 


Let the forces be resolved along the x-, y-, and z-axis, and let 
X, Y, and Z be the magnitudes of the components of F. Then 


(T, — Ti)2 = dT, = —Xceds, 
(T 2 = Tis = aly => — Yeds, 
(Pea Tine Wie eee 


where 7',, 7',, and T, are the components of the tension 7’ acting 
at ds. Therefore, by projection upon the z-, y-, and 2-axes, 


dx dy dz 
tS Ua => .——) = + 
a TT, =f ie T,=T ds 


The differential equations for the catenary become, therefore, 
Dh. ie 
ot a) = —ocX, 
d(pdy\ _ 


d[ ,,dz 
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203. Hypothesis—There Exists a Force Function.—Suppose 
that there exists a force function V (Sec. 64), so that 
aV oV Z oV 


—) 3) oe 


~ Ox oy 0z 


On multiplying the first equation Eq. (202.1) by dz, the second by 
dy, the third by dz, and adding, there results 


da dy dz 
a? ri ae So A iL a + AG ri) 


= aV OV OV 
= —odV. 
If the left member of this equation is developed, it becomes 


dT et) dx @x , dy Py , dz a) Poe, 
a( ds TON adie dtd itl 
and since 
(dx)? + (dy)? + (dz)? = (ds)?, 
and 
dx @x , dyd’y , dedz_1 es) a) @) 
ds dst * ds ds? Lge Dds\\ds) * \ds) + \ae 
"3 sa ae 
it reduces to 
dT = —adV. 
For a uniform chain, ¢ is constant and the integral is 
DeVoe — ¥ ys (1) 
The potential energy of an element of the chain 
dm = ads 


with respect to the given field of force is —Vods. The potential 
energy of the entire chain is, therefore, 


= f "“Veds, 


the integral being taken along the catenary itself. 


Problems XVII 


1. A heavy chain hangs over two smooth pegs on the same level and at 
a distance a apart with the two ends hanging freely and the central part in 
the form of a catenary. Show that if the chain is in equilibrium and its 


h is J 
length is 1 = ae (e = naperian base). 
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2. An elastic string, of natural length na, has n equal weights w attached 
to it at distances a, 2a, 3a, - - - from the end by which it is suspended. 
Find the amount of stretch and its potential energy. Ans. Stretch = 
n(n + 1) wa/(2d); potential energy = n(n + 1) (2m + 1)wa/(12d). 


3. An elastic string 4 ft. long has two weights of 2 lb. each attached to 
it, one at an end and one in the middle. The elasticity of the string is 
such that a 1-lb. weight attached to its end lengthens the string 4/7 ft. The 
string with its weights is lifted from the ground by its unweighted end. 
What is the least amount of work which will lift both weights from the 
ground? Ans. 8 ft.-lb. 


4. A chain of weight C is suspended by its extremities from two points 
on the same level and a weight W is attached to its lowest point. If a 
and a, are the angles with the horizontal made by the tangents to the 
curve at W and the points of suspension, respectively, show that 


tan a2 @ 
tana, 7 Ww 

5. A chain of length / is hung from two points on different levels, and 
at these points makes angles a and 8 with the horizontal. Show that 
the difference in level of the two points is 


sin 5(« + 8) 
jee 
cos ie — B) 


6. A chain 110 ft. long is suspended from two points in the same hori- 
zontal line 108 ft. apart. Show that the tension at its lowest point is 1.477 
times the weight of the chain. 


7. A chain 10 ft. long and weighing 30 lb., suspended from two points in 
the same horizontal line, has a sag of 4 ft. Find the tension at its lowest 
point and the angle which the tangents to the curve at the points of sus- 
pension make with the horizontal. Ans. Tension = 33/8 lb., angle = 
hells 

8. An elastic string of natural length 7 and weight w per unit length is 
attached to two fixed points in the same vertical line at a distance b apart, 
so that its stretch is greater than its own weight would produce. If Nis the 


modulus of elasticity of the string, show that the total distance of a point 
whose natural distance from the top is , is 


Wx bx 
Duo ae Teak 


9. A funicular polygon is formed by attaching n equal weights equally 
spaced to a light string of length /. Show that if n is indefinitely increased, 


but the sum of the weights is fixed, the funicular polygon has the catenary 
as a limit. 


10. A heavy non-uniform chain suspended from two points on the same 
level forms a semi-circle. If y is the distance of a link of the chain 
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below the line of suspension and r is the radius of the circle, show that the 
density of the chain is proportional to 
e 
11. Show that the work done in stretching the cord in the elastic catenary 
is 


WV = 2wocte( sinh w + ; sinh? w). 


12. If the middle point of the chain in Fig. 102 is constrained to move along 
the y-axis, show that the equilibrium is stable or unstable, according as 
aSe: 

13. Prove that the configuration of Fig. 102 is also a configuration of 
equilibrium for the elastic catenary. 


14. The extremities of a chain are fastened to two fixed points A and C 
in the same horizontal line. Midway between A and C, at B, there is a 
smooth peg over which the chain passes. Show that the symmetrical 
configuration of equilibrium is unstable or stable according to whether there 
exists or does not exist an unsymmetrical configuration of equilibrium. 


15. The load supported by a chain is az? + b per horizontal foot. What is 
the equation of its curve? Ans. Hy = ax*/12 + bx?/2. 


16. A chain hangs freely from two points on the same level. At equal 
distances from its two ends, a second chain is attached to the first. Required: 
the configuration of equilibrium. 


17. A smooth heavy wire is suspended from two pegs in a horizontal line, 
at a distance 2a apart. It passes through a small ring which is attached by a 
light wire to a point halfway between the pegs. The length of the fine 
wire is less than half the distance between the pegs. Required: the con- 
figuration of equilibrium. 


Ill. ELASTIC SOLIDS 


204. Deformation.—If the shape of a solid body is altered the 
body is said to be deformed. Different substances react quite 
differently to slight deformations. If a lump of putty is 
deformed, it will stay deformed, showing no tendency to return to 
its initial state. Such a substance is said to be plastic. If, how- 
ever, a piece of spring steel is slightly deformed and then released, 
it will return promptly to its initial state. Such a substance is 
said to be elastic. In the remainder of the present chapter, solids 
that are elastic will be discussed. 


205. Strains.—Any definite alteration of the form or dimen- 
sions of an elastic body is called a strain. The simplest types of 
strains are a homogeneous elongation (or contraction), as of a rod, 
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and a simple shearing strain such as that in which a right parallele- 
piped is converted into an oblique parallelepiped, the base and 
altitude, and therefore the volume, remaining unaltered. The 
simple shearing strain is well illustrated by a deck of ordinary 
playing cards which is deformed from its initial figure of a right 
parallelepiped by sliding each card in its own plane parallel to 
the edge of the deck by an amount which is proportional to its 
distance from the bottom card. 


ie tae. | | | 
d 
(a) (6) (c) 


Fia. 106. Fie. 107. 


If the natural length of a rod is / and its strained length is/ + s, 
the measure of the strain is s/l, which is the strain per unit 
length, and is constant throughout the rod if the strain is 
homogeneous, that is, all parts of the rod are strained alike. Ifthe 
rod is lengthened, s is positive; if it is shortened, s is negative. 

The measure of a shearing strain, or more simply a shear, is 
the tangent of the angle (bc/ab, Fig. 107, that is, the strain per 
unit length), through which the edge of the parallelepiped is 
rotated; or, since the angle is usually very small, it is the radian 
measure of the angle ¢ itself. 


206. Stress.—Any force acting between the parts of a solid 
body is called a stress. Very little is known about the forces 
that are acting between the parts of a solid body except that, 
when the body is not acted upon by any external forces, the 
internal forces are in equilibrium among themselves. When 
external forces are applied to the body the internal forces 
are altered and therefore, in general, the shape of the body 
is altered. It is the alteration of the internal forces, brought 
about by the application of external forces, with which this dis- 
cussion is chiefly concerned. Thus, if a rod is subjected to equal 
and opposite pulls at its two ends, the stress induced in the rod is 
called a tension. If the pulls are replaced by pushes the induced 
stress is a thrust, so that, from a mathematical point of view, a 
thrust is merely a negative tension. 
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207. Shearing Stress.—A shearing stress between two particles 
tends to produce motion in a line which is perpendicular to the 
line joining the particles. Thus, if a heavy box is resting on a 
table, the mutual action of the box and the table across the plane 
which separates them is a thrust. But if the box is given a slight 
push or pull parallel to the table, without motion occurring, the 
induced stress in the plane which separates 
them is a shearing stress. It is evident that 1 Se are 
shearing stresses produce shearing strains. ANE tse 

The diagram which represents a shearing stress is like the 
diagram of a couple with a very short arm. When the sign of a 
shearing stress is of importance, it will be regarded as positive 
when the moment of the couple would be positive and negative 
when the moment of the couple would be negative. 


208. Generalized Hooke’s Law.—Many careful experiments 
on elastic bodies show that Hooke’s law, originally stated for 
elastic strings, can be extended to all kinds of stresses and 
strains provided they are not too large. Thus, the stress pro- 
ducing any strain is proportional to the strain produced. In the 
form of an equation 

Stress per unit area 

Strain per unit length 

for any given type of strain and any given substance. If the 

strain is a simple elongation, this constant is called Young’s 

modulus, and is denoted by the letter M. If the strain is a shear, 

this constant is called the modulus of rigidity and is denoted by 

the letter n. Approximate values of these moduli, measured in 

pounds per square inch,! are given in the following table for a 
few common substances: 


= constant 


i M = d 
Substance hal EE EB ae Young’s cpr athe 
ary rigidity modulus ares 
UE CLASS. ate 6 26 ewes s Da048| eo 40 <6 LOS ono LOS tee 103 
OST ee ae br aaa ae Seti blo xX LOSS 105 1) oS ale 
Sato ae ae, pe A ae a greene TS Loe 109 35) Oe OS SLO aL04 
WirouehtlrOMra.cntee sce or oe TROS Leos OS 28. px LOS Ve on). 
De SEH ONIS shaky Rachie, s tetavarets ys TaD Mie ONO Os et | Te Gese 104 
Gon pera heated sek PSE Se On sme LOS eliacor ce LOS 6 X 104 


1 To convert from pounds per square inch to dynes per square centimeter, 
multiply by 68,900. 
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209. Elastic Rods.—In the case of an elastic rod, the stress per 
unit area is the tension in the rod 7 divided by the area of the 
cross-section a. If s is the stretch of the rod (i.e., the extended 
length minus the natural length) and / is the natural length, the 
above equation gives 
oe Mss or T=Ma*> 

a I l 
The constant Ma depends not only upon the substance but also 
upon the body. It has heretofore been denoted by the letter 
d and called the modulus of elasticity. 


210. Application to Overrigid Frameworks.—If a framework is 
overrigid and the rods are regarded as rigid, the stresses in the 
rods cannot be determined. If the rods are regarded as elastic, 
the changes in the stresses due to the action of external forces 
can be determined. Since the framework is overrigid, there may 
exist stresses in the rods without any outside forces acting. 
These stresses are, in general, unknown, and remain so. lt is 
only the changes in the stresses due to outside forces that are 
sought. 


211. First Example——Let there be given a freely jointed 
framework in the form of a square with the two diagonals, the 
rods being all alike and of the 
same material. Let the frame- 
work rest upon a table with one 
diagonal vertical, and support 
a weight W. Required: the 
changes in the stresses of the 
rods due to the weight W. 

Let s be the length of each of 
the sides and d = d,; = dz be 
the length of the diagonals. 
Then 


Fia. 109. d = sv/2. 


It is evident from symmetry that the stresses in the sides are 
all alike and, therefore, these changes in length are all alike. 
Let the stretches in these rods be denoted by o; let d, be the 
vertical diagonal and 6; its stretch; and let d2 be the horizontal 
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rod and 6, its stretch. Let S, Di, and Dz be the stresses in the 
sides and diagonals, respectively. Then 


S= r*, D, = r= Dz. = r=: 


After the load W is placed upon the framework, the diagonals 
will still be perpendicular to each other, since the square has 
become a rhomb. Hence, 


dy A d a dy : 
Ge Gyne C+ AE eo 


On neglecting the squares of the small quantities and bearing 
in mind that 


d, = d» = svV/ 2, 
it is found that 
5: + bo = 20/20; 
and on multiplying through by 
Aceees 
det saya 
it becomes 
D, + Dz = 28S. 


Since the hinge at W is in equilibrium, 
W + Sv/2 + Di= 0; 
and since the hinges at the ends of the horizontal diagonal d2 are 
in equilibrium ~ 
SV/2 + Dz = 0. 


The solution of these last three equations gives 
S = — (v2 - DW, 
D, = —5V2W, 
D, = +322 — V2)W. 
There is a tension in dz, and thrusts in d; and all of the sides. 


212. Second Example.—Two heavy bars are connected by 
three elastic rods, not necessarily alike but of the same length s. 
The distances from the middle rod to the end rods are a and 8, 
respectively. A pull F, perpendicular to the bars, is applied at 
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a distance c from one end of the bars. Determine the stresses 
in the rods. 

Let the moduli of elasticity of the three rods be \i, Az, and Xs, 
respectively, and let their stretches be o1, 2, ando3. Since the 
heavy bars are essentially rigid, 


C1 = 69 Tava Se (1) 


a b 


If S,, Se, and S; are the stresses 
in the rods, 


s 
Eee see Since the upper bar is in equi- 


Fie. 110. librium, the resolution of the 
forces parallel to the direction of the rods and the principle of 
moments give the equations 

Si+t8.+ 8; =F, (3) 
aS, + (a + b)S3 = cF. (4) 
The solution of Eqs. (1) to (4), for Si, Se, and S; gives 


_ aa — c)A2 + (a + D)(a +b — c)A3 


Bs @ ido + B*AWs + (a + 6)ALA3 at 
Ro ack; + b(a + b — c)d3 oF 
7 @dida + Bcd + (a + DPS? 
_ (a+ b)cdr — b(@ — c)rr 
Sas @Aid2 + Adds + (a + baa : 
For the particular case in which 
M1 = Ae = dz, a=b, c = 0, 
the stresses are 
Sim PF Spe tes | eee 
ge ee etn oe: putes .Py' 


213. The Shear of a Snubbing Post.—A snubbing post is a post 
planted firmly in the ground, in a dock or on the deck of a ship 
around which a rope is thrown for the purpose of controlling the 
motion of heavy objects, such as a horse, a barge, or a ship. 

Suppose the snubbing post is a column of steel 8 inches in diam- 
eter and a force of 120 tons is applied by means of a rope 30 inches 
from the ground. How much does the shaft yield to the shearing 
stress to which it is subject? 
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It is clear that the shearing stress is constant throughout the 
post, for, on considering any plane section of the post par- 
allel to the ground, as at B (Fig. 111), itis apparent that the lower 
part of the post BC exerts a force of 120 tons on the part 
AB opposite in direction to AR, since the upper part of the post 
AB is in equilibrium, and therefore in the plane at B. There are, 
of course, other forces acting 
across the plane at B which is 
equivalent to a couple acting 
’ on AB and which balances the 
couple due to the shearing 
stresses. These forces are 
effective in bending the post. 
They are neglected and only 
the shear considered. 

Since the shearing stress is 
constant throughout the post the shearing strain also is constant. 
Let the angle of shear be gy. The shearing stress per unit area is 


120 * 2000 
167 


The strain is tan g, and the modulus of rigidity n for steel is 11.9 
x 10° pounds per square inch. Hence, 


120 x 2000 _ 
a ae ate LOC etan Q, 


and tan ¢ = 0.000401. 


Fig. 111. 


pounds per square inch. 


The deflection of the post due to shear is 
30 tan ¢ = 0.012 inches. 


214. The Shear of the Frustum of a Cone.—The frustum ofa 
cone would make a poor snubbing post, but it will serve well 
enough as an illustrative example. Let its height be h, the radius 
of its top a, and of its base b. Let & be the magnitude of a hori- 
zontal force applied at the top, and y the deflection of the cone at 


the height x due to shear. 
The total shearing stress in the horizontal plane at z is, of 


course, R; but the shearing stress per wnit area is 
R 


“| igi Al 
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which is variable. The strain tan y at the height x is dy/dz. 


Hence, 


nil 2 


BY “| a igs a5 | 


After integrating and choosing the constant of integration so that 
y vanishes with 2, there results 


Rh 1 i 


1 ~ aa(b — a) ee | 


The deflection at the top is obtained by setting 
r=h 
in this equation. Its value is 


Sake 
~~ nab 


It is seen from this equation that the deflection for a cone, due 
to shearing stress, is the same as that of a cylinder of the same 
height and radius 

r = Vab. 


215. Torsion of a Uniform Cylindrical Shaft.—Torsion is a 
strain of a solid body in which planes which are perpendicular to 
a certain axis are rotated relatively 
to one another about that axis. 
Imagine that the lower end of a 
uniform cylindrical shaft is kept 
fixed while the upper end is twisted 
through an angle @ by a couple of 
moment C. It is desired to deter- 
mine the relation between @ and 
C in terms of the known constants 
of the shaft. 

Let r be the radius of the cyl- 
inder, J its length, and n the 
modulus of rigidity of the material 
of which it is composed. Consider a thin section of the shaft of 
thickness dl formed by two planes perpendicular to the axis. 
When the shaft is strained the upper plane of this section is rotated, 
relatively to the lower, through an angle dé, the axis of rotation 


Fia. 112. 
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being the axis of the cylinder by virtue of symmetry. Let P,Q 
be a cylindrical element of the volume of the section parallel to 
the axis before it is strained, and let P.Q be the same element 
after the strain has occurred. Let da be the area of the cross- 
section of the cylindrical element made by the upper plane. If 
p is the distance of this element from the axis of rotation, pdé is 
the displacement of da from its unstrained position. Since the 
length of the element before it is strained is dl, the measure of the 
shearing strain of this element is pdé/dl. 

The stress per unit area is, by Hooke’s law, npd0/dl; there- 
fore the force acting on the element da perpendicular to the line 
joining it to the axis of rotation, and the moment of this force 
with respect to the axis of rotation, respectively, are 


dé do, 
np ada, and ha da. 
The sum of the moments taken over the entire area of the circular 
cross-section is the moment of the couple, or the torque, which 
acts upon the upper surface of the section. That is, 


dé 


The integral in the right member of this expression is the moment 
of inertia of the circular area which, by Routh’s rule (Sec. 99), is 
mri/2. Hence, the moment of the couple is 
1 dé 
= — ane 1 

C arn (1) 
There is nothing to distinguish one cross-section of the shaft from 
another, except its position, and therefore the torsion is constant 
throughout the shaft. That is, 


a0 _ 
ae 


6. 
1 ? 
and accordingly, 
C= nr’ 9 
AOD 
The torsion, therefore, is proportional to the torque. 
Since the work done by a couple of moment C' in turning 
through an angle dé is 


dW = Cd, 
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the work done in turning through the finite angle @ is 


ent? EY rites 
Ww =" [eae = me 


This is, therefore, the potential energy of the twist. 

If the cross-sections of the shaft are not circles, they are not 
only rotated but are also distorted, and the arguments given above 
are not sufficient to determine exactly the corresponding relation- 
ships; but they will give results which are quite close for regular 
polygons of six or more sides. It was found by St. Venant that 
the couple required to produce a given twist for a rod of square 
cross-section is only 0.84 of that which is obtained by the 
above method. The sharper the corners the poorer is the 
approximation. 


216. The Spiral Spring—An elastic wire which has been 
shaped by winding on a cylindrical core is commonly called a 
spiral spring, although more accurately it is a helical spring. It 
will be supposed that the ends of the wire have 
been bent so as to lie on the axis of the cylinder. 
It was pointed out by Binet in 1814, and veri- 
_ fied by very careful experiments by J. Thompson 
in 1848, that such a spring acts chiefly by torsion 
of the wire, the flexure of the wire being unim- 
portant. Assuming that this is true, the exten- 
sion of the spring for a given pull- can be 
computed in terms of the constants of the wire. 

Fie. 113. Figure 113 is such a spring constructed of two 

wires for the purpose of symmetry. It is, of 

course, just twice as strong as it would be if one of the wires were 
removed, the other remaining unaltered. 

Let r be the radius of the wire, a the radius of the coils, J the 
length of the coiled wire, nits modulus of rigidity, and 6 the angle 
of twist in the wire when the spring is under tension. It will 
be assumed that the coils lie in planes which are perpendicular 
to the axis of the cylinder, although this is not quite true. Let p 
be any point on the coils of the spring when it is under a tension 
due to two equal and opposite pulls of magnitude P (or 2P, 
if it is a double spring as in Fig. 113) applied at the ends of the 
spring on the axis of the cylinder. 

Consider a cross-section of the wire at p formed by a plane 
which passes through the axis of the cylinder. The action of the 
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portion of the spring on one side of this plane upon the portion 
on the other side of the plane is equivalent to a force P parallel 
to the axis and a couple. Since each portion of the spring is in 
equilibrium, the sum of the forces parallel to the axis of the 
cylinder is zero and, therefore, the magnitude of the force is P; 
and, since the two forces P acting on the two ends of either portion 
have lines of action which are parallel but at a distance a apart, 
these two forces produce a couple of moment aP which is balanced 
by the couple acting at p. The moment of the couple acting 
at p is, therefore, aP also. By Eq. (215.1), therefore, 


eae rege le 
gna SGN grr 


and the work done in twisting the entire length / of the wire is 


i terrae la2P? 
LG 4] a anrt 


If x is the amount by which the spring is extended, the work 
done by the force P in extending the spring is 


w = | “Pas 
0 


and, since the work done by flexure is negligible, all of the work 
going into the twist, it follows that 


z 2 
{ Pas = pe 
0 TN 


rt 


On differentiating, and then removing a factor P, there results 


Ci Tie, 
dx 2a? 


which is constant. Therefore, 
2 3 
pau sor ix <6 P, 
7nr ar\r 


where c is the number of the coils and, approximately, 


l= 27ca, 
This is the relation between the force P and the extension of the 
spring which was sought. 


217. Flexure.—Flexure is a strain in which certain planes 
within the body are bent into cylindrical or conical surfaces. 
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Suppose that a rod or a beam is given which, whatever its cross- 
section may be, is uniform throughout its length. The forces, 
which are acting on its ends only, can be thought of as tensions 
or thrusts, shears or couples, or any combination of these; but 
a beam in equilibrium will be considered first upon which the 

“4 PQ 5 only forces acting are couples at its 
(<1) extremities. Since the beam is in 

equilibrium, the two couples are 
Fia. 114. evidently equal and opposite. 

Consider a cross-section at any point P. The part of the beam 
AP, also, is in equilibrium, and therefore the action of the part 
PB upon the part AP is a couple which is equal to the couple at 
B. The same is true of the cross-section at any other point 
Q. Hence, every section of the beam included between two cross- 
sections is acted upon, by the parts outside of the section, by 
equal and opposite couples. However any thin section PQ 
may be deformed, all such sections are deformed alike, and the 
curvature of the beam is constant. The beam, therefore, is bent 
into the arc of a circle. 


218. The Bending Moment.—The radius of the circle in terms 
of the applied couples and the constants of the beam will now 
be determined. 

Let A:B,C,D; be a side view of the beam in its strained position 
and A,A2D2D, an end view. It is evident that the beam is 


Fie. 115. 


stretched along the top plane A,B; and compressed along the 
bottom plane D,C;. There exists, therefore, a plane G,H, 
which is neither stretched nor compressed, and which is called 
the neutral plane. In the strained position of the beam this 
plane is, of course, cylindrical with a radius R. If the beam 
subtends an angle @ at the axis of the cylinder and / is the length 
of the beam, then 
L = RO = arc GA. 


PV — 
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Let £iF, be a thin plane section of the beam parallel to G:H 8 
and at a distance y from it; y is to be regarded as positive on 
one side of the plane and negative on the other side. The length 
of #,F; in its strained position is 


are EF, => (R +.y)@. 
Its stretch is y@, and its strain per unit length is y/R. 
Let da be the area of the cross-section of this thin strip H,Eo. 
Then the tension necessary to stretch this strip is (Sec. 209) 
U x. 
Mypda; 


where M is Young’s modulus for the material of the beam. The 
total force acting across the end is, therefore, 


M 
HY yaa ) 


and, since the force acting is a couple, this integral must be 
zero. The line G,;G2, therefore, passes through the center of 
gravity of the end of the beam A,A2D2Dy. 

The moment of the tension acting along H,H, with respect 
to the line GiG2 is 

y- M ida = Veda. 

Consequently, the moment of the couple C which is acting upon 
the end of the beam is 


M MI 
o=U {yaa = Tet 


where J is the moment of inertia of the cross-section of the beam 
with respect to the line G:G2 through the center of gravity of the 
cross-section. The couple C is called the bending moment. 
This equation gives the relation between the bending moment and 
the radius of the cylinder. 


219. The Work Done in Bending.—If the beam is naturally 
straight and it is acted upon only by opposing couples on its 
ends, the beam is bent into the arc of a circle of radius R. 

Let J be the length of the beam, @ the angle through which the 
end of the beam is turned, and FR the radius of the circle into 
which the beam is bent. The work done by the couple is 


6 0 
w= {cao = Mz af 
0 o f 
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or, since 
: Re = 1, 
NY MI MI 
no == ae! a pe 
: ‘ W=-- odo a! 
| x ‘MI L 
wm Dye 
IR pre af 
| a which is the potential energy of the 
7 
| Pe bent beam. 
A The work done in bending the beam 
A pie from a circle of radius R, to a circle 
| 04 of radius Re is 
é 1 
Fia. 116. ee suri i) 


220. The Beam is Also under Tension.—If, in addition to the 
couple in Sec. 218, there is also a tension acting across the end 
of the beam, the sum of the tensions is not zero, and therefore 


fuze =y1°4, 


where a is the area of the end of the beam, and y; is a distance 
perpendicular to the line GiG2 through the center of gravity of 
the area. The point of application of the single force T which is 
equivalent to the sum of all of the tensions, lies on a line which 
is parallel to GiG, and at a distance y; from it. This line is now 
the neutral axis, since the moment of T with respect to it is zero. 
The moment of the couple is 


MI 
eS 
just as before. The bending moment is independent of the 


existence of an additional tension or thrust, but the position of 
the neutral axis is not. 


C= 


221. Beams Subject to Perpendicular Forces.—Let a beam be 
held fixed at one end and be acted upon by forces A and B which 
are perpendicular to it, the weight of the beam being negligible. 
The beam is in equilibrium and is rigid enough to be essentially 
straight. 

Consider any cross-section P on the left of A (Fig. 117). The 
part of the beam on the right of this section is in equilibrium. 
Call this section & and the rest of the beam L. The section of 


se 
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the beam F is acted upon by A, B, and LZ. Hence, the action of 
L at P has a component S perpendicular to the beam, which is a 
shearing force and of such magnitude that 


A+ Bo S = 0, 
and a couple, of which the moment is 
C =aA — bB, 
where a and b are the distances 
of Aand Bfrom P. Since 
= = AA +B), 


it is independent of the position 
of P so long as P is on the left 
of A. If the point P passes to Fig. 117. 
the right of A, the shear S be- 
comes equal to —B and remains constant until P passes B when 
it drops to zero. 

The magnitude of the couple changes as P moves to the right. 
If x is the distance that P moves to the right, then 

C, = (a—2)A — (6 — x)B = (aA — DB) — «(A — B) 
= C — 2(A — B), 


and the couple is a linear function of x, provided 
A ~ B. 


When the point P passes to the right of A, the equation for the 
couple becomes 


C, = —(b — x)B. 
The couple vanishes at B and remains zero to the end of the beam. 


222. The Shearing Stresses and Bending Moments of a 
Loaded Beam.—Suppose a horizontal beam is supported at two 
points and supports weights Wi, Wo,---. It is desired to 
find the shearing stress and bending moment at any point of the 
beam, neglecting the weight of the beam. 

Let the beam be supported at the points A and B (Fig. 118) 
and let the weights be distributed as in the diagram. Let the 
distance AB be a, and the distances of the weights from A be 
@1, %, and 23. On taking moments about the points B and A, 
successively, it is found that 


aWa (a = x1)Wi + (a = Xt2)We + (a = x3)Ws, 
aWws t1Wi + Xo W2 + 03Ws. 
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Let P be any cross-section of the beam at a distance x from A; 


and suppose, at first, that it lies in the interval W4W,. The 
section of the beam AP is in equilibrium under the action of 


the support at A, Wa, and the action of the part PB in and across 


Fie. 118. 


the plane P. This action at P can be resolved into a force —W, 
and a couple, of which the moment is 


c = xW 4. 


Bearing in mind the conventions as to sign (Sec. 207), it is seen 


that the shearing stress is positive. The bending moment will 
be regarded as positive when the convex side of the beam is 


Fie. 119. Fig. 120. 


upward. Hence, the bending moment at P is negative. Let 
D be the bending moment and S the shearing stress. Then 
ie! = D = —2W 4, S a Wa. 


It will be observed that S is constant, while D is a linear func- 
tion of x. 
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Now let P be in the interval WiW.. Here then 
S = W.a- Wi, 
D= —2W,+ (« — 21)W, = —2.W, + z(—W,+ Wj). 
The shear is again constant, and the bending moment is a linear 
function of x. 
Likewise, in the interval W.Ws, 
S = W,-— Wi —-— Wz, 
D= —(2:Wi + r2We) + 2(—-Wa Wy W2); 
and, in the interval W;Ws, 
S=W.+Ws—W:i—W:2=+W;, 
D = —(2,Wi+ 22W2 — aWs) +2(—Wi —- We +Wi4+ W;), 
= £3W3 — xWs3. 


The shearing force and the bending moment are represented 
below the beam in Fig. 118 which has been drawn for the values 
W,=40, W.=50, W; = 60, Wa, = 27, Ws = 123, 

a =4, 2% =7, 23 =12, a= 10. 


The bending moment is represented by the broken dotted line, 
while the shearing stress is represented by the discontinuous 
horizontal lines. It will be observed from the diagram that the 
left end of the beam is bent downward while the right end is 
bent upward. ‘The point of inflection is at the point where the 
bending moment vanishes. 


223. The Shearing Stresses and Bending Moments of Heavy, 
Uniform Beams.—In the previous section the weight of the beam 
was supposed to be negligible. In the present one, it will be 
assumed that the weight of the beam is the 
only force which is acting, aside from the 
supports of the beam. 

Let AB be asection of a horizontal beam 
of length dx and weight w per unit length, 
so that the force acting upon it, perpendic- 
ular to its length, is its weight wdx. Let S be the shearing stress 
and D the bending moment acting at A, and 

So Os and D+ dD 
the corresponding stresses acting at B. 
Since the element AB is in equilibrium, a vertical resolution of 


the forces gives the equation 
—(S + dS) + S — wdz = 0. 


Fig. 121. 
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The equation of moments about the point B is 


2 (Dd) Dee (Ga) ode 2m: 


From these two equations, the following are derived: 

dS dD : 

dz = —wU, dz = —-S ’ (1) 
from which it is seen that the shearing stress and the bending 
moment of the element are defined by differential equations. 
The solution of these differential equations depends, naturally, 
upon the stresses existing in the ends of the beam, and these in 
turn depend upon the mode in which the beam is supported. 


224. The Deflection of Heavy Horizontal Beams.—It was seen 
in Sec. 218 that the bending moment for a beam in the form of a 
circular arc is 
_ MI 
= 
Since this expression is independent of the length of the are, 
it can be imagined that the length of the arc is indefinitely dimin- 
ished, and, in fact, is the are element ds of a curve. In this 
event, & becomes the radius of curvature p of the curve at the 
element ds. Hence, the bending moment of an elastic bar or 
beam at any point of the curve of equilibrium is 


D= 4M F 
p 
If the z-axis is horizontal, the y-axis is vertical, and the radius of 
curvature positive when the curve is concave upward, it follows 
from the calculus that 


D 


But since it is convenient to have the bending moment positive 
when the curve is concave downward, it follows that 
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If S is eliminated between the two equations of Eq. (223.1), itis 
found that 
CDs 
az 
and therefore 


1 
D = qr? + Byx +4 B, 
where By and B; are constants of integration. If these two 


expressions for D are equated, and if the constants k, cy and c; 
are defined by the relations 


a B, = By — 
Mi ii yy 
there results 
Py 
dx? 


Lee pa) ee 
E 4 (4) }: = k( a” + Gt + c2) 
dx 
This equation again is integrable, giving 
dy 
ete <p ( _1 
_ , (dys? 6 
{ 1+ (47) 
which, on being solved for the derivative of y with respect to z, 
gives 
dy _ kp 
dz \/1 — kp? 
From the table of values of Young’s modulus given in Sec. 208, 
it is seen that the value of the constant k is very small so that it is 
quite sufficient when the deflection is small to neglect the terms of 
higher degree and take 
dy 
dx 
— : 4 1 3 1 2 
therefore, y = k( — aat + gcse + aet +oa+ co) 


x3 + yea? + coe + c:) =k - p(x) 


= 1isns 1:3 45,5 eh COC 
= kp + 5h*p* + skp + 


=kp = k( — zo + ean? =i Cot fe c1); 


where , - -: , ¢3 are the constants of integration which are 
determined by the conditions which the beam must satisfy. 


225. Heavy Beam Supported at One End Only.—Let one end 
of the beam be held firmly both as to position and as to direction, 
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while the other end is entirely free. At the fixed and free ends of 


the beam, 
z=0 and x=, 


respectively. Also, at the fixed end, 


a dy _ 
y = 0 and ie 
NAN At the free end, the shearing stress 
Fig. 122. and the bending moment are both 


zero. Hence, the four constants of 
integration are determined by the four end conditions 


d’y 
y= dz? ~ 
at x= 0 and at ot: 
dy ay 6 
dx dx?* 
whence 
& = 0, —3P + c3b + co = 0, 
Cc; = 0, —l +c; = 0. 
From the last column, it follows that 
1 
C3 = Ie Cg = rue 
and therefore the curve of the beam in equilibrium is 


Res ee 1 Pee Rea 
y = kf aqt* + gle zba) 


The sag at the end of the beam is the value of y for x equal to J, 
or 


Tid: pipes — kU 


226. Heavy Beam Supported at Both Ends.—If the beam is 
supported at both ends, so that the end conditions are 


US y =0 
dy _ 9 at x = 0 and dy pata =, 
dz Thee 
then 
1 1 1 
C = 0, —agl + geal? + ge? = ; 


1 a 
Cc, = 0, —," + gest + col = 0. 
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From the last two equations, are derived 


at! = 1 
C3 = 9h Co = ~ Fa": 


The curve of the beam is therefore given by the equation 


1 1 1 
s LSet? abel he : 
y k( ma” + igh sit) 


The value of y at the midpoint is 
the sag, namely, 


Sag = 


\ 


pat. 
384 


Aside from the constant factor +MTI (Sec. 222), the bending 
moment is the second derivative of y, and the shearing stress is 
the third derivative. Hence, 


=w(e- 3) 


and D =u( — a os ple _ =): 


Fre. 123. 


227. Elastic Wires with Applied Stresses at the Ends Only.— 
In the present section an investigation will be made of the curves 
which are assumed by naturally straight, elastic wires when a 
force and a couple in the same 
plane are applied at each end 
of the wire in such a manner, 
of course, that the wire is in 
equilibrium. A torsional stress 
is excluded, since the resulting 
curves would be in three dimen- 
sions and the subject would be 
too difficult for an elementary 

Fie. 124. treatment. 

Let ABCDE be an elastic rod, naturally straight, which has 
been bent and its two ends A and # connected by a tight string. 
The rod is in equilibrium under the action of the two external 
forces T and —T, which are acting on its ends only along the same 
string, and therefore in the same straight line. Let a rigid bar 
BG be rigidly attached to the wire at some point B, and let G be 
the point where the bar and the line of the string intersect. The 
triangle A BG can be regarded as a rigid triangle in equilibrium, or, 
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if there is any difficulty in imagining this, let the bar be replaced 
by a rigid triangle rigidly attached at B and A. 

This rigid triangle is in equilibrium under the action of two 
forces, the tension of the string acting at A, and a stress acting at B 
due to the elastic rod CB. The point of application of the tension 
T acting at A can be moved to G without altering anything else, 
since, by hypothesis, the triangle is rigid. The triangle can now 
be cut down to the bar, as drawn in the diagram. Hence, the 
equilibrium of the rod BCDE will not be disturbed if a rigid bar is 
rigidly attached to the rod at B, the string attached at the point 
G, and then the arc of the rod AB removed. A second rigid bar 
can be rigidly attached at, say, C and the string attached to the 
point F where the bar crosses the line of the string, so that the 
string now connects the points F andG. The rod CDE can be 
removed leaving the equilibrium of the rod BC still undisturbed. 

The nature of the stresses at B and C can now be examined. 
Let ys and yc be the distances of B and C from the line FG. The 
tension —T acting at G is equivalent to a force —T acting at B 
and a couple of which the moment is —ys7. Similarly, +T 
acting at F is equivalent to a force +T acting at C and a couple of 
which the moment is +yc7’. 

Let x and y be the coordinates of any point of the are BC, the 
x-axis being the line FG. It is evident that the bending moment 
at the point x, y,; which is simply the value of the couple at that 
point, is 

Dent: Yy; 
where 7’ is a constant all along the arc, and is, in fact, the magni- 
tude of the single force in the string which connects two points of 


the two bars. 
If p is the radius of curvature at the point 2, y, then (Sec. 224) 


Ty MI 1 
y=—? or See oe 
p rea 


It will improve the notation if the substitution 


SE 

is made, so that 
Eby vats 
Gs ee 
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Then 


is the differential equation which is satisfied by the curve. 
On multiplying through by 2dy/dzx and then integrating, there 
results 


ee ee , 
vi + (ae) 
1+(2 

dx 


where C is the constant of integration. 
Let 6 be the angle which the tangent to the curve makes with 
the x axis. Then 


. = cos 6, _ = sin 6, a (Z) = sec 0; 


and the above equation can be written 
y=C+ le — a* sin? I, = h? — aq? sin? 1, 
2 2 2 
1 
where m=C+ 9g” 


and h? is evidently the maximum value of y?. 
Further integration depends upon the relative values of h and 


a, namely, 
ee, h? = a?, > a. 
228. The Equation of the Elastic Curve for h? < a?—In the 
event that 
h2 <4 a’, 
let ; 
h? = ka? (i? < 1); —sin 5 6=ksin g; 
then 
y =hecosg¢. 


In Fig. 125, let ABC be an arc of the curve and AC the line of 
tensions. With the midpoint O of AC as a center and h as a 
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radius, draw a semicircle which touches the curve at B. Let 
p be any point on the curve, and QpP be parallel to AC. Then 


y = ZBOP, 
since 
y =h cos ¢; 
also 
gt W480 pein g ® 
Sil fae do ae ee Asin g 70 


and therefore 


From the relation 


— sin 59 =ksin ¢, 
it is found that 


—sin 6 = 


2k sin g\V/1 — Kk? sin? ¢. 


Hence, 


k =sin 30° \ > 


ee 


Fie. 126. 


and 


a? dg 1 
s= = 7 val k 
all U4 CE Tera 9 wh (ke); 
which is Legendre’s elliptic integral of the first kind. 
Since 
dx 


Aces 
cos Ps 
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it follows that 


Le oe Sin yp - 


= a ; 
2 V1 — F sin? ¢ 


oe ew ow oa 


: 
\ 
\ be 
iA 7] 
\ / 
9 4 
ot 4% 
ik pin 45°) ag 
Fia. 127. 
\ / \ 7 
: \ / \ Fis 
/ - / \ / SS 
\ / \ 
! \ / \ / \ 
| \ \ 
| i | { \ 
\ / \ i | j 
x / j 
os te », ae . / 
ee Le nes gs if 
k = sin 55° = gin 65° 22’ 
Fig. 128. Fia. 129. 
therefore 
dg 


="a ig Rivet le to eS, 
se 2 o V1 — Kk sin? g 


0 
1 
ee oe - E(k, ¢) a gt P(k, ¢), 
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where E(k, ¢) is Legendre’s elliptic integral of the second kind. 
On combining this expression for x with the equation 

y =h cos ¢, 


the parametric equations of the curve are obtained (see Figs. 126 
to 130). 


SS ees ~~ = 
Maa 2 ~~, Ps 
an AN 
7 \ 7 Se 
he SY ie \ 
/ \ / \ 
/ \ / \ 
bite ] 1 
\ ! \ | 
\, / \ ye 
N eo ea ; 
ai i sini 75 eee 
Fie. 130. 
<_— k = il ——S 
Fie. 131. 


k = sin 80° 
Fia. 132. 


Since y vanishes for ¢ equal to 7/2, and since the second deriva- 
tive vanishes with y, the curve has a point of inflection wherever 
it crosses the z-axis, or the line of tensions. 
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229. The Equation of the Elastic Curve for h? = a?.—In case 
the constants h and a are equal the parameter k is equal to unity 
and the integrals for s and x are expressible in terms of the 
elementary functions. Thus, 


yY = aCcOs 9g, 


mee (7) 22 Oh et ae o,f 
s= af | eos e — 5 sec ¢ |e =asing 5 log tan($ +3) 


and 
SGC de sa ¢e,T7 
2 mat cos ¢ = $ log tan (5 +7) 
Since x tends toward infinity as g approaches +/2, the complete 


curve has but a single loop the two branches of which are asymp- 
totic to the z-axis (see Fig. 131). 


230. The Equation of the Elastic Curve for h? > a?.—If in 
Sec. 227, the substitution 
a = kh? (k? “e 1), 
is made, it is found that 


y = asi — k? sin? 3°, 


from which it is evident that y never vanishes. Since the curva- 
ture vanishes only with y, it is clear that there are no points of 
inflection on the curve. The radius of curvature always is 
finite and of the same sign, and the tangent of the curve turns 
always in one direction. 

On setting 


: red! 
sin g = —ksin 9? 


and carrying through an analysis similar to that in Sec. 228, 
it is found that 


1 1 
y= h/t — k? sin? 0 a yhier (i ) 


nS iG 3) Bs (1 a Fk, 3?) 
(See Fig. 132.) 
231. The Potential Energy of a Bent Elastic Rod.—The work 
done in bending a naturally straight elastic rod of length / to 
the arc of 2 circle of radius R is (Sec. 219) 


MIl 
W == QR? 


and 
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If J is an element of are ds and R is the radius of curvature, p, 
the work done in bending an arc element from its natural straight- 
ness to a curvature of 1/p is 


MI 
dW = pet 


and the total work done in bending the rod is the integral of 
this expression. 

In the case of rods which have been bent to the shape of an 
elastic curve (Sec. 227) 


so that 
y? 
dW = 2T=~ds. 
a 


In the first case, which was discussed in Sec. 228, 


1 
2 gade 
= k? cos? 9, ds =} 
/1 — k sin? ¢ 
so that 
a ————____— (1 — k?) 
aw => Ta 1 = ke sin? SS 
|v ¥ V1 — Kk? sin? = |e 
and 


W = Talk (k, ¢) — 1 — B)F(R, ¢)| = Tle + (2k — 1)s}. 


In the second case (Sec. 229) in which k? is equal to unity, 


dW = Ta cos ¢gdg, 
and 
W =Tasin g = T(x + 8). 


In the third case (Sec. 230), 


Ye OY, a ae 
a? ke de = 4 cose 
Therefore, 
0 
dW = =f; cos ¢ ds = ~The] — k? sin? 50 ds. 


The negative sign arises from the fact that, according to the 
conventions, @ is zero at the point B (Fig. 125), where s also is 
zero, and decreases as s increases. Hence, the integral must be 
taken from zero to some negative value of 6. It is more conven- 
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ient simply to change the sign of @ and integrate over a positive 
interval of the same numerical value. Then 


oh eS 
W=T — k2 sin? -6d- 
d aali k? sin 59 45 


W =Th- (4,5) = 12 i (i me 1)s|, 


It should not be forgotten that when ¢ is variable and a and k 
are constants, arcs of the same curve but of different lengths are 
dealt with. If it is desired to consider the work done in bending 
the same rod to different curvatures, then s is constant and a, 
k, and ¢ are variables. 


and 


232. Equations of Equilibrium of a Plane Bent Elastic Rod.— 
The elastic curve was derived under the hypothesis that no forces 
were acting upon the rod except upon its ends. If forces act 
upon each element of the rod as 
well as upon the ends, such as 
gravity, for instance, the prob- 
lem is much more complicated. 

In Fig. 133, let 7, S, and C be 
the magnitudes of the tension, 
shear, and couple of the part of 
the rod to the left upon the ele- 
ment ds, and 7 + dT, S + dS, 
and C + dC be the correspond- 
ing actions of that part of the 
rod which joins ds on the right. Let Fds be the magnitude of the 
external force acting upon the element ds, so that F is the magni- 
tude of the force per unit length of the rod, and F; and F, the 
components of F along the tangent and normal of the curve. Let 
the angle which the tangent makes with the z-axis be 0, so that 


ds = p- dé. 


Then, on resolving the force along the tangent and along the nor- 
mal and taking moments about the point P, the three following 
equations are obtained: 
—T+(T + dT) cos dd — (S + dS) sindé+Fids = 0, 
—S + (S + dS) cos dé + (T + dT) sin dé + F,.ds = 0, 
—C+(C+dC) a (S + dS)ds = 0. 


Bra. 133: 
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On passing to the limit and replacing dé by ds/p, there results 


wes ae S + F; = 0, 
ds p 

an “Ts cs +F, = 0, 
ds p 

dC 4 
ae +S =0. 

Since C is the bending moment, 
Pregl 


p 


If S is eliminated between these equations, it is found that 
and 


Let F, and F, be the components of F along the z- and y-axes 
and @ the angle which the tangent to the curve makes with the 
x-axis. Multiply the first of these two equations by cos 6, the 
second by —sin @, and add. Then multiply the first equation 
by sin 6, the second by cos 6, and add. Then, since 


pdé = ds, 
it will be found that the resulting equations can be written 
d 1 @? : 
NG — 1c) cos o| + qal sin @) + F, = 0, 
d 1 : d? 
al(r _ 1c) sin | ~ as2' cos 6) + F, = Q; 
or, by integration, 
(7 — 10) cos0 + 2c in 6) = — | F,ds = —G 
p de ee ee ae 
T 1 é d 
= ae sin 6 — ds cos 6) = — | F,ds = —G,. 


On multiplying the first of these two equations by sin @, the second 
by —cos 6 and adding, there is obtained 


= = —G, sin 0 +G, cos 6; 
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and since 
on Oe _ dx 
sin @ = ae cos 0 = ee 
it follows that 
C= — f Gedy + | Ge. 
The equation : 
MI MI ies d i 
C= +—= + vt 


Ss EMT 
p ay\2 = dx dy\? 
1 +(z) i @ 


also holds. On equating these two values of C, there results 
finally as the differential equation of the curve 


dy 
+mur# = ee { Gage f Cade 


Problems XVIII 


1. An overrigid framework in the shape of a square ABCD and its diag- 
onals is formed by six similar rods joined by smooth hinges. Two equal 
forces T act at A and B parallel to the sides AD and BC, and two opposite 
forces —T act at Cand D. Find the change in the stress of each rod. 


<¥ 1 a 

Ans. Tension in AD = 5(3 — \2) 7; 

ar 1 

Tension in AC = 5( 2 a V2) Ds 

: 1 

Thrust in AB = 5 (V2 _ 1) ih 
2. A rectangular gate ABCD is formed by five similar rods smoothly 
jointed at the hinges. The sixth side AD is an upright post which allows 
the gate to swing. A small boy of weight w stands on the hinge at C, CD 
being the lower side of the gate. Find the changes in the stresses of the five 


rods due to the boy’s weight. Ans. If a is the length of the horizontal rods, 
b the vertical end, d the diagonal, and if 


Z bd 
f= oq5 + 68 + 208 


then the changes in the stresses are 


ss 
+F(1—fw in AB, +7 fw in AC, 


fe “a — flo in BD; —¢ fo in CD, 
and 4+(1—flw in BC. 
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3. A steel beam projects 2 ft. beyond the wall which supports it. Its 
vertical depth at the wall is 12 in. and at its extremity 6in. Its thickness is 
uniformly 3in. It supports a weight of 50,000 lb. attached to its extremity. 
What is the deflection due to shear? Ans. 0.0038 in. 


4. Prove that the droop of the ends of a plank which is supported at its 
center is only three-fifths of the droop which its center has when it is sup- 
ported at its two ends. 


5. Prove that if a plank is supported at its two ends the work done by 
gravity in bending the plank is only one-half of the work done in lowering 
its center of gravity. 


6. A 10-lb. weight extends a helical spring 0.672 in. The spring con- 
sists of 20 coils, 2 in. in diameter, of wire 1/5 in. in diameter. What is the 
modulus of rigidity of the material used in the spring? Ans. 11.9 X 10°. 


7. A steel bar, 2 in. in diameter, for which Young’s modulus is 29 X 10° 
lb. per square inch is bent into the arc of a circle of radius 400 ft. What is 
the maximum stress occurring at any point of a cross-section of the bar? 
Ans. 6040 Ib. per square inch. 


8. If w is the weight of a.beam per unit length, what is the maximum 
bending moment due to its own weight of a plank which is merely supported 
at its two ends? Ans. wl?/8. 


9. A beam is held firmly in a horizontal position at one end. The other 
end is supported in such a way that its sag is only one-half of what it 
would be if it were free. What part of the weight of the plank rests upon 
this support? Ans. 3/16. 


10. The two ends of a very flexible rod of length J are connected by a tight 
string. Prove that the tension in the string is 


MI 
T = 13.75 559 


if the tangents at the ends of the rod are parallel (Fig. 127); and 


MI 
T = 21.56 > 


if the two ends are drawn into contact (Fig. 129). 


11. Show that, if the two ends of a very flexible rod are in contact (Fig. 
129), the angle between the two tangents is 81° 28’. 


PART III 
THE DYNAMICS OF A PARTICLE 


CHAPTER X 
MOTION IN A STRAIGHT LINE 


233. The Meaning of Dynamics.—The early students of 
mechanics recognized two types of force which were called vis 
viva and vis mortua, living force and dead force. The ideas lying 
behind these terms were somewhat vague, but in a general way 
the forces which were involved in equilibrium were dead forces 
while those which resulted in motion were living forces. Among 
modern students the term vis mortua has been discarded alto- 
gether, while the term vis viva has been preserved, but with a 
somewhat altered meaning. The distinction, between vis mor- 
tua and vis viva is still preserved, however, not in the nature of 
the forces themselves, but in the subjects of statics and dynam- 
ics. Statics is concerned with the study of forces which are in 
balance, in equilibrium, while dynamics is concerned with unbal- 
anced forces, or forces which result in motion. 


234. Uniform Motion in a Straight Line.—The simplest type 
of motion which can occur is uniform motion in a straight line. 
In accordance with Newton’s first law of motion (Sec. 45) a 
body which is moving in this manner is not acted upon by any 
exterior force, or rather, more accurately, the resultant of all the 
forces which are acting upon it is zero. An elevator which is 
ascending with uniform speed is acted upon by gravity and 
friction in one direction and by the tension of the ropes in the 
opposite direction. The forces themselves are in equilibrium 
and their resultant is zero. It is just the same as though no 
forces were acting. 


235. Non-uniform Motion.—If the motion is not uniform, even 
though it be a particle moving in a straight line, the resultant of 


the forces acting is not zero, and it is necessary to appeal to New- 
207 
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ton’s second law of motion for guidance. The motions of rigid 
and deformable bodies and of liquids and gases, which may be, 
and usually are, very complicated, can be resclved into the 
motions of their constituent particles. In order to analyze such 
motions, it is evident that a thorough knowledge of the dynamics 
of a single particle is necessary, and the remainder of the present 
volume will be devoted to this subject. The present chapter will 
consider the simplest type of such motion, namely, the motion 
of a particle in a straight line. 


236. Velocity.—If a particle is in motion along a certain 
straight line, its position in that line at any instant ¢ can be 
denoted by the letter s with the understanding that the coordi- 
nate s is measured from a conveniently chosen origin O in the line. 
Since the particle is in motion, s varies with the time; that is, s 
is a function of the time, and when it is desired to call attention 
to this fact, it will be written s(t). 

Its velocity at the instant ¢ is (Sec. 28) 


« S(t.) — s(t) — ds 

ay At ~ dt (1) 
Since the time is always the independent variable in mechanical 
problems, it is not necessary that the notation should always 
remind us of that fact, and it will be found that the notation 

ha 7 d’s 

= — s —_ 

dt dt? 


which is similar to the fluxional notation of Newton, in which one 
or two dots were placed over the letter, is much simpler and more 
convenient. In this book, accents upon a letter will, with very 
few exceptions, indicate derivatives with respect to the time. 
In accordance with this notation the velocity of the particle in 
straight-line motion at any instant is the value of s’ at that 
instant. For straight-line motion, velocity differs from speed 
only by the fact that speed is always positive, while velocity 
may be either positive or negative. 

If the particle is moving toward the positive end of the straight 
line, it is seen from Eq. (1) that s’ is positive, for s(t + At) is 
algebraically greater than s(t), whether the position of the particle 
s lies on the positive side of the origin or on the negative side. 
Therefore, wherever the particle may be in the straight line, a 
positive velocity can be represented by an arrow directed toward 
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the positive end of the coordinate axis, and a negative velocity 
by an arrow directed toward the negative end. The arrow repre- 
sents the direction in which the particle is moving, and its speed. 


237. Acceleration.—The acceleration at any instant is (Sec. 31) 


a(t + At) — 80) 3! 
At =0 At ; 


The acceleration is positive if s’(¢ + At) is algebraically greater 
than s‘(t). This is the case if the particle, wherever it may be 
in the line, is moving toward the positive end of the axis with 
increasing speed, or if it is moving toward the negative end with 
decreasing speed. Positive acceleration can be represented by 
an arrow directed toward the positive end of the axis. If the 
particle is moving toward the positive end of the axis with decreas- 
ing speed, or toward the negative end with increasing speed, the 
acceleration is negative and can be represented by an arrow 
directed toward the negative end of the axis. 

For motion in a straight line, vector addition and subtraction 
are identical with algebraic addition and subtraction. It will 
not be forgotten, of course, that velocity and acceleration are 
vectors. 


238. The Equation of Motion.—In accordance with Newton’s 
second law of motion, the rate of change of momentum of the 
particle (that is, ms’’ , Sec. 43, where m is the mass of the par- 
ticle) is proportional to the force which is acting uponit. If the 
units are properly chosen “proportionality” becomes equality, 
and therefore, for straight-line motion, 

ms’’ = the force acting. 


In most of the problems which are taken up, the force which is 
acting depends upon the position of the particle, and is therefore 
a function of s, but it may also depend upon its velocity s’ 
as when friction occurs, or it may depend upon the time itself, 
as in the case of sympathetic vibrations. Various constants 
also may be in evidence, but these can be neglected and the 
equation becomes: 

ms" = f(s, 8’, t). (1) 
This is called the equation of motion. From a physical point of 
view, it is the force equation; but from a mathematical point of 
view, it is a differential equation of the second order, and its 
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solution requires two constants of integration. On the physical 
side, these two constants of integration correspond to the fact 
that the law which expresses the force does not depend upon the 
particular position nor the particular velocity which the particle 
may have had at the particular moment t = 0. These particular 
values are called the initial conditions. The constants of inte- 
gration are determined when the initial conditions are given; 
or, perhaps better, the constants of integration are determined 
by the initial conditions. 


I. GRAVITY AND GRAVITATION 
239. Freely Falling Bodies.—Every particle near the surface 
of the earth is attracted toward the earth by a force which, 
according to the law of gravitation, is 
mE 
v2 


f= —w™S 
where k? is a factor of proportionality which depends upon the 
units employed, m is the mass of the particle, H is the mass of 
the earth, and r is the distance from the center of the earth to the 
particle. For particles that remain near the surface of the earth, 
that is, within a thousand feet or so, the variation in 7? is rela- 
tively so small that f is essentially constant. It can be written, 
therefore 
i = —mg, 

where mg is what is called the weight of the particle, and g 
is the acceleration of gravity (Sec. 50). The minus sign indicates 
that the positive end of the vertical line is upward, or toward the 
zenith. 

If this expression for f is substituted in Eq. (238.1), it becomes 


ms’ = —mg. 
The mass factor m can be divided out (which shows that the 
motion is independent of the mass) leaving the acceleration 


equation 


gs’ = —g. (1) 
This equation is easily integrated, the first integral being 
s’ = 0 — gt, (2) 


where v, is the constant of integration and indicates the value 
of the velocity at the instant ¢ = 0. A second integration gives 


S = 8 + vot — Sat’ (3) 
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where s is the constant of integration and denotes the initial 
value of the coordinate s. The values of sp and v9 may be either 
positive or negative. 

If Eq. (1) is multiplied by 2s’, it becomes 


28's!’ = —2gs’, 
each member of which is an exact differential; and the integral is 

s? = —29gs +. 

On imposing the initial conditions, namely, 
at f= 0, & = So, 8’ = U9, 
it is found that 
c = ve + 2950, 
and therefore 
s’? — y.? = —29(s — 80) (4) 


which is an integral of Eq. (1). This same equation, (4), can be 
obtained also by eliminating ¢ between Eqs. (2) and (3). If the 
initial velocity v, is zero, and v denotes the velocity after the 
particle has fallen through the distance h, then 
g = 9, S — S, = —A, 
and Eq. (4) takes the form 
v? = +2gh, (5) 


which is very useful and easy to remember. 

If a particle is thrown straight upward, it will rise to a certain 
height, at which the velocity vanishes, and then fall. Thus 
the particle passes through the same points twice, once ascend- 
ing and once descending. Equation (4) shows that for a given 
value of s, the value of s” is uniquely determined. ‘The speed, 
therefore, at a given point is the same for the descent as for the 
ascent. _ 

The time at which the particle arrives at a given point is 
obtained from the solution of Eq. (3) for t. Since Eq. (3) is a 
quadratic equation in ¢, there are two solutions one of which 
gives the time at which the particle passes the given point in its 
upward motion, and the other in its downward motion. 


240. The Resistance is Proportional to the Speed.—Suppose 
a particle is moving in a medium which opposes the motion with 
a resistance which is proportional to the speed of the particle, 
and that there is no other force acting. Then the acceleration 


equation is 
s’ = —ks’, (1) 
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the minus sign indicating that the acceleration has a direction 
which is always opposite to the velocity s’. If Eq. (1) is inte- 
grated once, there results 


s' = —ks + ¢1. 
If the particle is started at the origin with the speed vo, then 
Cy — UG; 
and 
s’ = vu — ks. (2) 
On substituting 
¢= + —s, and therefore gq ==8', 
Eq. (2) becomes 
oa = —ko, 
the solution of which is 
= coe *t, 
Therefore, 
s= = cse °F. 


Since, by the initial conditions, s vanishes with £, 


and the solution, therefore, is 


Penal pegee 
s i (la e*). (3) 
S esigpe 
As the time increases the speed decreases and has the limit zero. 
The particle approaches asymptotically the point 


241. Falling Body with Resistance Proportional to the Speed. 
The acceleration equation in this case differs from Eq. (240.1) 
only by the addition of the term —g to the right member, so that 


or 
a’ + ke’ +g = 0: (1) 
It will be assumed that the particle falls from rest from the height 


So, so that 
até = 0, S = &, s’ = 0. 
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Tf the substitution 


fine g ‘ 
s =o-— fe (2) 
is made, where a is the new dependent variable, Eq. (1) becomes 
a’ + ko = 0, 
the solution of which is 
C= Cer. 


where c; is the constant of integration. Therefore, Eq. (2) 
becomes 


s! = cet — 8. 
Since s’ vanishes when ¢ vanishes 

Cy = 4 
and 

, Sees g 

s = mg kt — i (3) 
The solution is, therefore 

g e g 
s= so + za(l — eM) — Ft. (4) 


As the time increases the velocity approaches the limiting 
constant velocity —g/k, and the motion becomes approximately 
uniform motion in a straight line. The reason for this is that 
the resistance increases as the speed increases, while the accelera- 
tion due to gravity is constant. As the two accelerations are 
oppositely directed, their sum tends toward zero, and a zero 
acceleration is the condition for uniform motion. 

If a raindrop should fall 4900 feet without the resistance of 
the air its speed at the ground would be 560 feet per second, and 
it would be highly dangerous to be caught out in a summer 
shower. A hailstorm would be more destructive than machine- 
gun fire. Owing to the resistance of the air the speed of a rain- 
drop does not exceed 25 feet per second. 


242. The Resistance is Proportional to the Square of the 
Speed.—For high speeds, the resistance of the air is more nearly 
proportional to the square of the speed than to the first power. 
Assuming this law of resistance, the acceleration equations are 

(a) s’ = —g + kgs” (if the particle is falling), } (1) 
(b) s” = —g — k’gs” (if the particle is rising). 
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Since the resistance changes sign with the velocity while s” 
does not change sign with the velocity, the differential equation 
for the rising particle is different from that for the falling one. 
The equation for the falling particle will be integrated, assuming 
that it falls from rest from the height 50. 


On setting 
c¢=s', (2) 
the first equation (a) of Eq. (1) can be written 
ee 3) 
the integral of which is 
tanh-! kc = —kgt, (4) 


the constant of integration being zero, since ¢ vanishes with ¢ 
by virtue of the initial conditions. 

On taking the hyperbolic tangent of both sides of Eq. (4) and 
then replacing o by s’ from Eq. (2), it is found that 


; 1 

a Oa tanh kgt. (5) 
The integral of this equation is 
1 

S = & — Rg log cosh kgt. (6) 


Since tanh 2 approaches unity as x increases indefinitely, and 
1 
log cosh x = log ale + e-*) = x + log (1 + e-**) + log = 


it is seen from Eq. (5) that the speed of the particle increases from 
zero and has the limit 1/k which is constant; and from Eq. (6), 
that the motion becomes approximately uniform motion; but 
the limiting speed has, in general, a different value from what it 
would have had if the resistance had been proportional to the first 
power of the speed. 
On multiplying through Eq. (3) by 2ke, it becomes 
2k?a0’ 
1 — ke? 


= —2k’gs’, 


both members of which are integrable. The integral is 


log (1 — k’o?) = —2k’g(so — s), 
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which, solved for o?, gives 

3s? = eit — e—2k*a(So— 8)) | (7) 
a relation which gives the speed in terms of the distance through 
which the particle has fallen. This equation holds only if 


S < So. 


243. Sliding Down an Inclined Plane.—If a particle is on a 
smooth inclined plane, whose angle of inclination to the plane of 
the horizon is a (Fig. 134), the com- 
ponent of its weight along the plane is . 
mg sin a. The component mg cos a LI INN 
perpendicular to the plane is balanced 
by the reaction of the plane. If the 


P 


gee 


B 
Fie. 134, , He. 135. 


coordinate axis is taken along the line of greatest slope in the 
inclined plane, with the positive direction up the plane, the equa- 
tion of acceleration is 


s’ = —g sin a. (1) 


This equation differs from Eq. (239.1) only in that g of that equa- 
tion is replaced in Eq. (1) bygsinae. Itfollows immediately, from 
the results of Sec. 239, that 

s’ =’p —gsina:t, 

= 8 + vot — 5a sin a &, 
and s’2 = vo? + 2g sin a(so — 8). 


Imagine a number of particles released at rest from the same 
point O at the same instant and that each particle slides down a 
plane whose inclination differs from that of all of the others. 
Let 8 be the angle which any one of the planes makes with the 
vertical, so that 

B = 90 — a. 
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Let the particle which falls vertically arrive at B at the instant 
t. The length OB is equal to g#?/2. The particle which makes 
an angle B with the vertical, or a with the horizontal, arrives at 
the point P at the instant ¢, and the length OP is 


OP ‘= soe sin a = soe cos 8 = OB cos B. 


The angle OPB, therefore, is a right angle, and P lies on the circle 

which has OB as a diameter. Since this is true, whatever the 

angle 8 may be, all of the particles lie on the same circle. It is 

true, also, whatever value ¢ may have. Hence, the locus of the 

O particles at any instant ts a circle 

the vertical diameter of which 

passes through the point O. The 

diameter of this circle is propor- 

tional to the square of the time. 

This interesting fact enables 

us to answer easily the question: 

Along what straight line must a 

particle slide, starting from rest 

at O, in order that it may arrive 

at a given line, whether straight 

or curved, in the least possible 

time? It is necessary only to 

construct the circle through O which is tangent to the given line 

and whose vertical diameter also passes through O; in other words, 

the vertical circle for which O is the highest point. The straight 

line joining O and the point of tangency is the line desired. If the 

line L is curved, there may be more than one such circle. In this 
event the one with the smallest diameter is to be chosen, 


Fig. 136 


244. Atwood’s Machine.—Let tvo weights w, and wy be tied 
to the two ends of a light string, and the string then thrown over 
a pulley which will be assumed to be without mass and frictionless. 
Since the string is inextensible, the motion of either of the weights 
is equal and opposite to the motion of the other. 

For definiteness, let 

We. > Wi. 


Let s, measured from some convenient point, be the height of w2 
and let 7 be the tension in the string. Since 


W1 = mig, We = M29, 
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the equations of motion are 


eee aie 7 
bare” = too + Te. 


After multiplying the first equation by we, the second by wi, 
and then adding, it is found that 


4 2wiwWe t 
Wi + We’ 


and if the first equation is subtracted from the 
second, it is found that 


eth seth We — W1 g W, 
HS Be |W, | 
It is easily verified that the tension is constant, 


and that 
We Ps. 1 


The acceleration s’’ also is constant, and can be i 
made as small as is desired by taking the two 
weights very nearly equal. Unfortunately, 
when the weights are very nearly equal and the forces are very 
nearly balanced, the frictional forces of the pulleys become very 
important instead of being negligible. If this were not so, the 
constant g could be determined very accurately by this method. 


Fig. 137. 


245. The Force Varies Inversely as the Square of the Distance. 
Let it be supposed that a particle is projected from the surface of 
the earth, and that it rises so high that the variations in the 
attraction of the earth cannot be neglected, as it was in the dis- 
cussion of freely falling bodies (Sec. 239). Let it be assumed, 
also, that there is no atmosphere to disturb the motion. 

If m is the mass of the particle, # the mass of the earth, s the 
distance of the particle from the center of the earth, then the 
equation of motion is 


mE 
a 
s 


If the factor m is removed and the substitution 


k? = RE 
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is made, the acceleration equation is 


See eer (1) 
At the surface of the earth 
s'’ = -g = —32.2 and s = 20,900,000 feet. 


Therefore, 
ky = 1.186 X 10°, log ki = 8.0745, 


the units being one foot and one second. 
On multiplying Eq. (1) by 2s’ and integrating, there results 


1 1 
1D) eat aye ee 
g/2 = y® + Qk (- =); (2) 
the constant of integration having been chosen so that 
s' =» when s =*7, 


r being the radius of the earth. The particle continues to rise 
until its velocity s’ vanishes, that is, until 


ite! v? 
oF Dee 8) 
If 
2, 2 
ax Se, (4) 


there exists a positive value of s for which Eq. (8) is satisfied, 
and for which, therefore, the velocity vanishes. In this event, 
the particle turns and falls back upon the earth. 

If 


ea ot, 6) 


there does not exist a value of s for which the velocity vanishes, 
although as s increases the velocity s’ diminishes and has zero as 
a limit. It is for this reason that the value of v which satisfies 
Kq. (5) is called the velocity to infinity. 


2k? 
f 2 = 
I i : (6) 


the value of s which satisfies Eq. (3) is negative, but as s is positive 
and increasing this value is never attained. The speed decreases 
as s increases, and has a limit which is positive and different from 
zero. 

The further integration of Eq. (2) depends upon the value of 
the initial speed v ; 
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_ 246. Case I: vw? < 2k,?/r.—Let the value of s for which the 


velocity vanishes be denoted by 2s; so that, from Eq. (245.3) 
1 1 v? 
281 eo 2k? 

Then Eq. (245.2) becomes 


which solved for s’ gives 


1 
, ky 281 nS \2 
s = Se = = 1 
Sees) (1) 
The plus sign is to be taken when the particle is ascending, and 
the minus sign when it is descending. 

For the integration of Eq. (1) it is convenient to change the 
dependent variable from s to ¢ by the substitution 


ora 
Ss = 2s; sin? 5% 


; anti Oe Mee (2) 

S284 SIN 59 COS 59° ¢. 
Then Eq. (1) reduces to f 

2 sin? Xe de = kis, 7 dt, 
or 

is 

(1 — cos ¢)dg = kis; 7dt; (3) 

therefore, z 
ge —sin g = kis; 71, (4) 


if the constant of integration is chosen so that ¢ vanishes with ¢. 
The particle, of course, could not move below the surface of the 
earth, but there is no mathematical difficulty. Equation (3) 
shows that if the particle starts from the center of the earth, 
for which ¢ is zero, it does so with an infinite speed. At the sur- 
face of the earth the value of ¢ is given by Eq. (2) 


r = 28; sin? ier : (5) 


the time required to reach the surface from the center is, by 
Kq. (4), : 
812 5 
T, = i (gr — SiN ¢r). (6) 
1 
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At the highest point in its path the first equation of Eq. (2) 
shows that the value of ¢ is equal to z, and then Eq. (4) gives the 
time at which this point is attained, namely, 

3 
2 
eee ky (7) 
The time, therefore, from the surface of the earth to the highest 
point is 
fe ao 

247. Case II:v? = 2k,2/r.—If the initial velocity is the velocity 

to infinity, Eq. (245.2) has the very simple form 
2 
aoe (1) 


§ 


a/sds = ~/2kidt; 


3 2 
_ 28 _ (3kt\s 
Se yaeo s Gar (2) 


if the constant of integration is chosen so that s vanishes with t. 


248. Case III: v? > 2k,°/r.—If the initial velocity is greater 
than the velocity to infinity. then s; is negative (Eq. (245.3)), and 
Eq. (245.2) becomes 


therefore, 


so that 


1 1 
(Bi of = ae 
5 ake € a5 ae (1) 
Therefore, 
1 
sf = eae Be “y. (2) 
S81 Ss 


For the integration of this equation, let 
: I 
s = 2s, sinh? 5° (8) 
With this substitution, Eq. (2) passes over into 
ee vA = 
2 sinh? 5° de =k,s, dt, 
or 


3 
(cosh g — 1)dg = kis, 2 dt, 
the integral of which is 
3 
sinh ¢ — 9 = kis; 2¢; 
3 


S22, . 
or t= ~ (sinh ¢ —9), (4) 
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the constant of integration having been chosen so that » vanishes 
with ¢. 


249. Projectiles to the Moon, and to Infinity.—If a projectile 
were shot from the surface of the earth with just sufficient speed 
to reach the moon, a distance of 240,000 miles, atmospheric 
resistance and other disturbances neglected, it would be found that 


2s; = 240,000 X 5280 = 1.267 x 10° feet, 


and therefore (Eq. (245.3)) 
v = 36,430 feet = 6.90 miles per second. 
The time from the center of the earth to the moon is (Eq. (246.7)) 
T, = 422,100 seconds = 4 days 21 hours 15 minutes. 


In order to obtain the time from the surface of the earth, the 
time from the center of the earth to the surface must be sub- 
tracted from this result. From Eq. (246.5), it is found that, 
since the radius of the earth is 20,900,000 feet, 
Gy = 12° 20.8; 
and, from Eq. (246.6), it is found that 
T, = 228 seconds = 3” 48". 
Hence, the time required for the projectile to reach the moon 
from the surface of the earth is 
2°21" 15" — 32 48" = 4°91" 11" 12". 

Setting s equal to r in Eq. (247.1) and then solving for s’, it is 

found that 
s’ = v = 36,730 feet = 6.95 miles per second. 


This is called the velocity to infinity, or the velocity of escape. If 
the earth were the only body in the solar system, the projectile 
would recede indefinitely from the earth and its speed relative 
to the earth would eventually approach zero. It is interesting to 
notice that the velocity to the moon is only 300 feet per second 
less than the velocity to infinity. 


250. Velocity of Escape and Surface Gravity of Other Planets. 


The equation 
ne k?E 


s2 


3! a= 
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Eq. (245.1), will hold for any other planet as well as for the earth, 
if the mass of the other planet is substituted for the mass of the 
earth; and likewise the integral 

2k? 
Set 


$s? 


(1) 


which gives the velocity of escape. Let o be the mean density of 
the earth and r its radius. At the surface of the earth, s’’ is 
equal to —g, and therefore, assuming the earth to be a sphere 


=k?ror, (2) 


since 


Likewise, if g1, o1, and 7; represent the corresponding quantities 
for any other planet, 


4 
I= ghroirs. (3) 


The gravitational constant kh? depends upon the units which are 
used, but its value is the same for all bodies. On taking the ratio 
of Eqs. (2) and (8), it is found that 

Cy Ty 


Gia J; 


o if 


which says that the surface gravity of any sphere or planet is 
proportional to the product of its radius and its mean density. 
In the same manner, if v is the velocity of escape at the surface 


of the earth, Eq. (1) gives 
2°H 8 
= =k*ror”. 


r 3 


If v; is the velocity of escape on any other sphere or planet, then 


8 
v7 = gh*roin’. 


The ratio of these two equations gives 


Lame EST 
= Af, (4) 


Since the radii of the various planets and their mean densities 
are known, their surface gravities and velocities of escape can be 
computed. The following table of their values is taken from 
Moulton’s “Introduction to Astronomy:” 
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ee 


: Mean Surface Velocity 
Radius, : ‘ 

RE density gravity | of escape, 

(water =1)} (g = 1) miles 

SATE AD eae ok dae aie 432,200 1.40 27.64 384.3 
VOU eee Aer Ga ie oh 1,080 3.34 0.16 1.49 
WESEOIEU ceo ocd td oe a 1 605. 4.48? 0.31? 1.99 
WETS. eh, lo 3,850 4.85? 0.85 6.51 
Livi gL 1 at a ia eS oe a 3,959 AES: 1.00 6.95 
Winteeeerrs et ee 2,170 3.58 0.36 3.22 
SFU este teeny ee 44 ,200 1.25 2.52 38 .04 
SCdS0aT pict 2 ae ieee ieee 37,080 0.63 Or 23,05 
(DEP TN TTT Co aged a ag A oe a 15,100 1.44 0.99 14.40 
NeRmMerc us kl fi! 17 ,400 1.09 0.86 12.95 


Il. HARMONIC MOTION 


251. Simple Harmonic Motion.—As a result of Hooke’s law, 
one of the common forces that occurs in physics is a force that is 
proportional to the displacement of the particle from its position 
of equilibrium. Nearly all rapid vibrations are due to forces of 
this type of which the tuning fork and violin and piano strings 
are the most familiar examples. 

Let the origin be taken at the position of equilibrium, and let 
the s-axis be in the line of the vibration. Since the force is 
proportional to the displacement, the equation of motion is 


ms’ = —k?s. (1) 


The constant k? is the intensity of the force at a unit distance 
from the origin. For vibrating strings it depends upon the 
length, tension, and modulus of elasticity of the string. The 
force itself is always directed toward the origin, and since 
it is negative when s is positive, and positive when s is negative, 
Eq. (1) is valid on both sides of the origin. 

In the present example, it will be observed that the mass 
factor does not divide out, since the force is independent of the 
mass; but the equation can be written 


2 
goes —". = —k;’s, (2) 


if 
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The solution of Eq. (2) is simple, since in it the question is 
asked ‘‘ What function of ¢ reproduces itself, aside from a changed 
sign and a constant multiplier /,?, when it is differentiated twice?” 
The answer is immediate 


s =A sin kit, s = B cos kit, 
or s =A sin kit + B cos kit; (3) 


as this last form contains two independent constants of integra- 
tion, it is the general solution. Other forms of the solution are 


s = C sin (kit + Cc) & = D cos (kit + dd); (4) 
and imaginary exponentials also are possible forms. 
In all of these forms the solution is periodic with the period 


A 2a = Qa~/m 
p a eee (5) 


\ The amplitude of the oscillation, 
(tages, Gi which is the maximum value of s, 
‘ depends upon the constants of inte- 
gration. In the form Eq. (4), the 
amplitude is C or D. It is to be 
noticed that the period is independent 
of the amplitude of the oscillation 
(which is very fortunate for violinists 

and pianists). For a given k, the period increases with the square 

root of the mass; and fora given mass it varies inversely with k. 
If the solution is taken in the form 


s = D cos (kit + d), 
and a circle of radius D (Fig. 138) is drawn, for which the s- 


axis is a diameter with the origin at the center, and if a particle 
p describes this circle with uniform speed in the period, 


Fie. 138. 


starting at the end of the radius which makes an angle d with the 
s-axis, then the position of the point g which is the projection 
of p on the s-axis is such that 

Oq = D cos (kit +d) =. 


This simple geometrical illustration permits of the ready 
visualization of simple harmonic motion. 
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The velocity is 
s’ = —k,D sin (kit + d), 
which is proportional to the line pq, the factor of proportionality 
being ki. Hence, 


ee iia 2 


The integral Eq. (6) can also be obtained directly from Eq. (2) 
by multiplying through by 2s’ and then integrating. If s 
and s’ are regarded as the coordinates of a point, the integral 
Kq. (6) is the equation of an ellipse. 


252. Tautochrone.—Given a field of force F and a curve C 
on which is fixed a point O. The curve C is said to be a tauto- 
chrone with respect to the point O, if a particle, starting from 
rest, constrained to move along C and moving under the action 
of the force F, arrives at the point O after an interval of time T 
which is independent of the point from which the particle starts. 

In the case of simple harmonic motion, the length of time 
which is required for a particle which starts from rest to arrive 
at the origin jis one-quarter of the period. That is, 

T 

aa 2h 

wherever the particle may have started. Since this expres- 

sion does not depend upon the initial position, the motion is 
tautochronous. 

Consider the converse proposition: For what laws of force 
is the straight line a tautochrone, assuming that the force 
depends upon the distance s only? 

Let O be the point on the straight line for which the straight 
line is a tautochrone, and let S(s) be the acceleration of the 
particle, the coordinate s being measured from the point O. 
Then the acceleration equation 

561518) 


gives, on multiplying through by 2s’ and integrating, 
ce f, *Sds. 


Since S is a function of s alone the integral in the right member 


can be evaluated. 
Let 
fj Sas = —¢(s). 
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It is evident that the force must everywhere be directed toward 
the origin, and, therefore, S is negative for every positive value 
of s. Consequently, ¢(s) is a positive increasing function of s 
which vanishes with s. Then 


s’? = 2(y(so) — ¢(s)), 
and the time required for the particle to arrive at the origin is 


ni 1 0 ds 
V2 Jao V 0(80) — 9(s) 
Let 
g(s) ae hiy (So) Sid; la w(r), 


so that the function w is the inverse of y, and w(r) vanishes with r. 
Then 


we od Pigg ae Sar: 
a/2 T V7 aaa 

In order that the straight line may be a tautochrone, it is 
necessary that 7’ shall be independent of so, and therefore inde- 


pendent of ro. The condition necessary and sufficient that this 
may be true is that 


T= 


one 
Or) 


In order that the limits of the integral shall not contain 7», set 
T = Tou. 
Then the integral becomes 
od = 
Ait, 7, (ret) WV7,du 
V2 1 / l—wu 


and its derivative with respect to 7) is 


? 


& 1d 
ao eta vga ol) Ty ge ra) 


dry 4/2 1 Be ene 
eet 


du 


+5 a 
=F 7; Wh ae Ci 
Since this integral must be identically zero in 70, it is necessary 


that the integrand should be identically zero in 7; for if it were not 
identically zero in 7, one could take 7, so small that the integrand 
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would have the same sign between the limits 0 and 7, and then 
the integral would not be zero. Hence, 


On setting 


this equation gives 
2s Pee eee 
Py aie 
whence 
V/r-q= ty, w(t) = 2/7 + ee. 
Since w(r) vanishes with 7, the constant cs is zero; and, since w(r) 
is 8, 


— 20/7, = a 


which shows that the required function ¢(s) is 
2 


8 
g(s) = cet 
Since 
Sr ee 5) 8 
s ae ds ia 2c,” 


the only law for which the straight line is a tautochrone is that in 
which the force is attractive and directly proportional to the 
distance. 


253. Damped Harmonic Motion.—If the force which is acting 
upon the particle is attractive and directly proportional to the 
distance, and in addition there is a resistance which is pro- 
portional to the speed, the acceleration equation is 

s” = —k?s — 2s’, 
or gs + 2is’ + k’s = 0. (1) 

This is alinear, homogeneous, differential equation with constant 
coefficients. The solution of such an equation can be reduced to 
the solution of an algebraic equation by the substitution 


§ = eM, 
By virtue of this substitution, Eq. (1) becomes 
eM(d2 + 20 + k?) = 0, 
and therefore 2 + 212i + kh? = 0. 
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This equation gives two values of , provided its discriminant 
?—k? is not zero. These values are 


A= —l + 4/P = FF, he = —1 — VP — FP. 
The general solution of Eq. (1), therefore, is 
s = Ae(-l+- VEP=Mt + Bel-l- VE-#)t (2) 
= et Aet Vit ne Be-V¥-# t], 


If the resistance is small, and therefore / is small, so that 
P—kh <0, 
it is convenient to set 


/P? — i = in, where q=V-—1, 
s = e~“[Aeimt + Be-int], (3) 


and then 


Since 
e™ = cos nt +7 sin nt e—int = cos nt — 7 sin nt, 


Eq. (8) can also be written 
s =e (A + B) cos nt +7 (A — B) sin ni]; 


or again by setting 


it becomes 
8 = e-“(C cos nt + D sin ni]. (4) 


This expression differs from that of pure harmonic motion (Eq. 
(251.3)) only by the damping factor e—". Since this factor dimin- 
ishes as the time increases the amplitude of the oscillations 
diminishes, and the particle eventually comes to rest in its posi- 
tion of equilibrium; but in the meantime the period of the oscilla- 
tions remains constant, namely, 


2r 2 : 

ae a/ e—P 

This period, it will be observed, is longer than it would be if there 
were no resistance, and the greater the resistance the longer the 
period, provided of course k? — [? is positive. 


If 


P= 


—P=0, 
the two values of \ are equal, and 
Ni = do — —l. 
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There is but one solution of the form 
s = Ae-*, 
It will be found, however, that, if 1 equals &, the critical value of 
l for which oscillation ceases, 
s = e—"(At + B), (5) 
satisfies Eq. (1), and since it contains two constants of integra- 


tion, it is the general solution. If A and B are determined so as 
to satisfy the initial conditions 


S = 8, g r= Oy 
it is found that 
Ss = so(1 + Ke", (6) 
and the particle never passes through the origin. 
If 
Pon ie > 0, 


both values of \ are real and negative; \1, however, tends toward 
zero as 1 increases. If the initial conditions are 

S$ = 8 3 =.0, 
the solution is 


Set Vit—k t 
= —“__[(l+ VP — ke 
eee Se 
+ (-14+ VP Pye VP-# 1] 


and 


are eno et VEP-R ty, (7) 


For large values of J the velocity is negative and very slow. 


III. CONSERVATIVE FORCES IN GENERAL 
254. The General Case for Conservative Forces.—If the given 
force depends upon the position of the particle only, the equation 
of motion is 
ms’’ = f(s), (1) 
where f(s), which will be assumed to be a continuous function of 8, 
is the given force. On multiplying through by s’ and then inte- 
grating, there results: 


-ms'2 


5 f(s)ds + constant, (2) 


—U(s) + E, 


I 
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which is called the energy equation, the left member ms’/2 
being the kinetic energy, U(s) the potential energy, and the 
constant H the total energy. 

Since the kinetic energy is essentially positive, it is evident 
that s can have only such values as make the right member also 
positive. If so satisfies this condition, and is the initial value of 


s, then 
t= oe : = 
Ps Alm i me \®) (3) 


For simplicity of notation, let 


7H — U@)] = 68), 


so that 
s’ = £+/¢9(s): (4) 


Let the graph of g(s) be represented by Fig. 139, and let 
$1, 82, and s3 be values of s for which ¢(s) vanishes. Then the 
initial value of s may lie between s; and sz, or to the right of 


G(s) 


Fie. 139. 


83 since ¢(S) is positive in these intervals, but it cannot lie between 
Sp and ss; for real values of s’. Suppose, for definiteness, that 
y(s) is a rational fraction and that s) lies between s; and s2._ If 
the particle is moving toward the right, s’ is positive and the 
positive sign is to be taken before the radical in Eq. (4). 
Since ¢(s) vanishes at so, it can be factored, 
g(s) = (s2 — s)"¥(s), 

where ¥(s) is a rational fraction. If no root of the numerator 
or denominator of ¥(s) lies between s; and ss, ¥(s) is continuous 
and positive between s; and s.. Let A? and B? be the minimum 
and maximum values of ¥(s) in this interval; then, provided 
n = 1, that is, s. is a simple root of g(s), 


AVs—s Vols) BVs—s, for 8 
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Hence, 


Ub Soearias econ ta Nera 


and therefore 
2 en 
a Ve — 8S) — V 85 _ sz a he a V* — ee va=s| 


_ for every value of s between and including s) and s2._ If #2 is the 
value of ¢ corresponding to s equal to so, then 


See ~ 2/8. — So, 
B 


od ii 


which shows that, if sz is a simple root of ¢(s), the time required 
for the particle to reach the point s2 is finite. At this point, s’ 
vanishes (Eq. (4)) and changes sign; that is, the particle begins 
to return toward s,, which also is reached in a finite time if s, 


P(S) 


S2 


Fig. 140. 


too is a simple root of ¢(s). At s; the velocity again vanishes 
and changes sign, and the particle again moves toward 8». 
Thus, if s; and s, are each simple roots of ¢g(s), and so lies 
between s; and ss», the particle oscillates between these two limits, 
and the motion is periodic with the period 
8, ds 
/£ = 2. Se 

81 V 9(s) 
If, however, sz is a double root (Fig. 140) of ¢(s), so that 

y(s) = (sz — s)p(s), 


the corresponding inequalities for so Ss < se are 


ce a gd Pace ee (a lanl 
Ae) fats co V (8) EY 8a 8 


and therefore 
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from which it is evident that ¢ increases indefinitely as s 
approaches s2; that is, the point sz is never attained, and the 
motion, therefore, is not periodic. The point sz is a minimum 
of g(s) and therefore a maximum of the potential energy. It 
is a position of unstable equilibrium (Sec. 172) of the particle. 
If s. is a multiple root of g(s), the order of multiplicity being 
greater than two, it is still true that the particle never attains 
the point s2; and if the particle is placed at ss, at rest, it is in a 
position of unstable equilibrium. 


Problems XIX 


1. The second section of a train starts 10 min. later than the first section, 
each attaining its maximum speed of 60 miles per hour with constant acceler- 
ation in 5 min. How far will the first section have gone when the second 
section starts, and how far apart are they when running at full speed? 
Ans. 7 1/2 miles; 10 miles. 


2. A train traveling at the rate of 40 miles per hour with an acceleration 
of 2 ft. per second per second passes another train on a parallel track travel- 
ing with a speed of 10 miles per hour and an acceleration of 3 ft. per second 
per second. How long will it be before the second train passes the first, and 
how far will each have traveled? Ans. 88 sec.; 2.45 miles. 


3. A chain 16 ft. long, suspended by its upper end, is allowed to drop 
from its position of rest. How long does it take to pass a point 80 ft. below 
the point of suspension? Ans. «/5 — 2 sec. 


4. How much will a 10-lb. weight weigh on spring scales in an elevator 
which is dropping with an acceleration of 4 ft. per second per second? 
On balance scales? Ans. 8 3/4 lb.; 10 Ib. 


5. A body whose weight is w; rests on a smooth horizontal table and is 
drawn along by a weight w2 attached to it by a string which passes over a 
pulley at the edge of the table. Find the acceleration and the tension of 
the string. Ans. 

Wog a WiWe2 


Wi + We’ Wi + We 


6. A juggler keeps three balls going with one hand, so that, at each 
instant, two balls are in the air and one isin his hand. If each ball rises ‘to a 
height of 4 ft., show that the time during which each ball stays in his hand 
is 1/2 sec. 


7. A freight train is pulling out of a station with a constant acceleration 
of 3 ft. per second per second. After going 150 ft., the caboose is uncoupled. 


How far will it drop behind in 10 sec., neglecting the effects of friction? 
Ans. 150 ft. 


8. Give the geometrical construction for the line of quickest descent 
to a given circle from a point in the same vertical plane. 
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9. Two weights 10 and 15 lb., respectively, are connected by a string 
which passes over a light, frictionless pulley, thus forming an Atwood 
machine. The string is clamped to the pulley and the entire apparatus 
is placed upon the platform of a scale and weighed. What is the change in 
weight when the string is unclamped? Ans. A decrease of 1 Ib. 


10. Two weights w: and w, are connected by a string which passes over a 
pulley at the top of a smooth plane inclined 30° to the horizon. One weight 
rests on the plane and the other hangs freely. If w: draws up wz in just 
half the time that is required for wz to draw up w: show that 


Ws-= SW. 


3 

11. Two smooth pulleys are attached to the opposite edges of a smooth 
table. Two weights w: and w2 are attached to the ends of a string, and ws 
is attached to the middle. The string is passed over the pulleys so that 
w, and w2 hang vertically and w; rests on the table in line with the 
pulleys. Prove that the acceleration of the system is 


(wi — w2)g 
Wi + We + Wa 


12. The two weights on an Atwood machine are equal; one is a stone and 
the other is a monkey. If the monkey starts to climb the string, what will 
happen to the stone, friction and the weight of the string neglected? Ans. 
The stone will rise as fast as the monkey does. 


13. A pulley is fastened at the ridge of a smooth double inclined plane 
which makes angles 6; and 62 with the horizontal. Two weights wi and w., 
connected by a string which passes over the pulley, rest on the two planes. 
Find the acceleration of the system. Ans. 


W1 SiN 6; — W2 Sin Oe 
W1 + We 


14. The two weights of an Atwood machine are themselves Atwood 
machines with weights w1, w2 and w3, ws. Find the acceleration and the 
tension of the strings. Ans. 


W1We2 W3W4 WW. ; W3W4 

oy = Mt es + wy, pa Wit we Wet We 
WiWe2 W3W4 WW. W3W4 

Wi +We2 W3 + Ws W; +W2 Ws + We 


15. Two weights w; and we are attached to the ends of a string which 
passes over two fixed pulleys on the same level and under a third movable 
pulley which can just pass between the two fixed pulleys. A third weight 
ws; is attached to the third pulley and the system is released. Neglecting 
friction and the weight of the pulleys, find the acceleration of the three 


weights and the tension in the string. Ans. 
: —4w We + 3w2W3 <= W031 poe Aw We — Wot) 3. ey: 
=> 3; = ) 
% 4wiw, + wyws + ws ~’ 4wiwe + wow3 + W31 


—Awiwe — W2W3 + 3wsWi é T= 4ww2Ws 7 
8 hap wee + Wen’ Aww, + Wows + WsW1 
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16. A uniform chain of length J and weight w runs over a smooth peg and 
hangs vertically on each side. If the chain is running freely, prove that 
when the lengths on the two sides are J, and J, the pressure on the peg is 


17. A jet of water, starting with negligible speed, is falling vertically. 
Find the center of gravity of the water which is in the air at any instant. 
Ans. Two-thirds of the height of the jet. 

18. Prove that the line of quickest descent from any curve to any other 
curve in the same vertical plane makes equal angles with the normals to the 
two curves at the points where it cuts them. 

19. A body is projected up a rough inclined plane the inclination of which 
to the horizon is a. If the resistance due to friction is independent of the 
speed, « is the angle of friction, t, is the time of ascent, and f2 is the time of 


descent, show that 
¢ :\" — sin (a — e€) €) | 
sin (a + sin (a + €) 


20. At what point in the circumference of a vertical circle is the time of 
descent along a radius to the center the same as along a chord to the lowest 
point of the circumference? Ans. 60° from the highest point. 

21. Across which diameter of an ellipse, the major axis of which is ver- 
tical, will a particle slide in the shortest time? Ans. The major axis if 
e? < 1/2; otherwise, the diameter whose inclination to the vertical is 


cos! 


u . 
ey/2 

22. A parabola has its axis vertical with its vertex above the focus. 
Along which radius vector must a particle slide from a state of rest at the 
focus in order that its time of descent may bea minimum? Ans. The radius 
vector which makes an angle of 60° with the vertical. 

23. A light elastic string stretches 1/2 in. for each pound of tension. The 
upper end is fixed, and to the lower end is fastened a 3-lb. weight which is 
dropped when the string is vertical and straight, but unstretched. How far 
will it drop and what is its period of oscillation? Ans. 3 in.; 0.393 sec. 


24, A vertical cylindrical rod of length / is clamped at one end and free 
at the other. Show that for values of F, not too large, the deflection of the 
end of the rod produced by a horizontal force F is 


LF 
y= 3MI1 (Sec. 218). 
Then show that if a mass m which is large compared with the mass of the 
rod, is attached to the free end, it will oscillate horizontally in the period 
P = 2n,| lim 
3MI’ 
M being expressed in absolute units of force per unit area. 


25. Two similar elastic strings hang side by side, and each is stretched 
3/4 in. for each pound of tension. Weights of 1/2 and 2 lb. are attached 
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to the lower ends and dropped simultaneously from the unstretched posi- 
tions of the strings. How long will it be before both weights are again at 
their initial positions at the same instant? Ans. 7/8 sec. 

26. If a particle is shot upward with a speed of 1 mile per second, how high 
will it rise? Ans. 84 miles, approximately. 

27. A particle moves in a straight line under an attractive force which 
varies inversely as the 3/2 power of the distance. Show that the speed 
acquired in falling from infinity to the distance a is the same as that acquired 
in falling from rest at a to a/4. 

28. What is the surface gravity and the velocity to infinity of a steel ball 
1 foot in diameter if its density is 7.85? Ans. 3.4 X 1078 X g; 1/80 in. 
per second. 

29. Two steel balls each 1 ft. in diameter are placed at rest with their 
centers 10 ft. apart. If they are acted upon by no forces but their own 
mutual attraction, how long will it be before they collide, and what is the 
relative speed of collision? 

Suggestion: If the origin is taken at the center of gravity, the accelerations 


2. 2. 
are 3)" = + EEE SL AGe = — POTN a so that the acceleration of 
(s2 — 81)? (s2 — $1)? 
the second ball with respect to the first is 
2k?m 
Tee Os ieee 
S82 $1 (S3 = 81)? 


Setting s2 — s1 = s, the acceleration of the second ball with respect to the 


first is 
\) oo ‘ : 
s = — 2 . 


Ans. 13 hr., approximately; 1/84 in. per second. 

30. A lead ball weighing 200 lb. is suspended by a steel wire, for which 
Young’s modulus is 35 X 10°, 60 ft. long and 0.09254 in. in diameter. 
It is displaced slightly from its position of rest in a vertical direction and 
then allowed to oscillate. What is its period of oscillation? Ans. 1/4 sec. 


CHAPTER XI 
CURVILINEAR MOTION 


255. Velocity in Curvilinear Motion.—Suppose a particle is 
moving along a curve C in space. Whether the curve C is a 
plane curve or a twisted curve is not material. At each instant 
t the particle has a certain position whose rectangular coordinates 
are x, y, and 2, a certain velocity v and an acceleration a. Ata 
succeeding instant ¢ + At, the coordinates of its position are 
x + Az, y + Ay, and z+ Az, so that Az, Ay, and Az are the 
components of the displacement which has occurred during the 
time interval At. Then 


An, Ay, Ae 
Jas aNie GAs 
are the components of the average velocity vector during this 
interval of time. The limits of these magnitudes for At = 0 
are the components of the velocity vector v at the instant ¢, 
or at the point 2, y, z. Hence, 


— e => / = es ee 
Vans Vey Vz= @, UE S85 (1) 
where V:, Vy, Vz are the 2-, y-, and z-components of v. 


256. The Acceleration.—If the vector v is taken with a fixed 
origin, which may be any convenient point, but in magnitude 
and direction always equal to the velocity of the particle along 
the curve C, then the terminus of v describes a curve H which is 
the hodograph (Sec. 32). Let £, 7, and ¢ be the coordinates of the 
terminus of v. By Sec. 255, the velocity of the terminus of 
v along the hodograph H has the components £’, 7’, and ¢’. 
But & 7, and ¢, are equal, respectively, to x’, y’, and 2’ by the 
definition of the hodograph. Therefore, the components of the 
velocity of the terminus of v in the hodograph are equal, respec- 
tively, to x’, y", and z’’. The velocity in the hodograph, 
however, is the acceleration of the particle which is moving along 
the curve C (Sec. 33). Hence, 

e = 2", a, = y) Sa, = 2", (1) 
236 
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where az, ay, a, are the x-, y-, and z-components of the accelera- 
tion a. 

In Fig. 141, let 1 be the position of the particle at the instant t 
and vy, its velocity; let p: and v2 be the position and velocity 
of the particle at the instant t+ At. If the vector v> is drawn 
with p, as origin, it is seen that 

Vee Ve Os 
Then, if 

Pig 
a= rh 
the vector a is the average acceleration in the interval At, and if 
« is the limit of a as At diminishes, then a is the acceleration of 
the particle at p1. 

The osculating plane of the curve at p; is defined to be the limit- 
ing position of the plane which passes through the tangent at p, 
and any neighboring point po, as p2 approaches pi. The principal 
normal of the curve lies in the osculating plane, and the binormal 
of the curve is perpendicular to the osculating plane. From these 
definitions, it is evident that both the velocity and acceleration 
vectors lie in the osculating plane. 


Fie. 141. Fie. 142. 


257. Polar Coordinates in the Plane.—Let V be any vector 
in the zy-plane (Fig. 142), and let r and @ be the polar coordinates 
of its origin. Let V. and V, be its components parallel to the 
z- and y-axes, and V, and V, its components along the radius vec- 
tor to its origin and perpendicular to this radius vector. Let 
V., and V.9 be the components of V., and V,, and Vy» the compo- 
nents of V, along and perpendicular to the radius vector. Then 


V; = Wie = Viz 
Vo = V0 + N cas 
Since , 
Va = Vz cos 0, Veo = —V,z 810 8, 


i arr — ier sin 0, V yo = Vy cos 6, 
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it follows that : 
V, = +V.,cos 6 + V, sin 9, \ (1) 
V, = —V.z sin 0 + Vy, cos 0. 
Now let the vector V be the velocity v. Then 
vz = 2%, LE ie y’; 
and, since } 
x =T cos 0, y =rsin 8, 
it is found by differentiation that 
v, = 2’ = 7’ cos 6 — ré’ sin 6, \ 
vy, = y' = 7’ sin 0 +r cos @. 
On substituting Eq. (2) in Eq. (1), there results 
t Vr = ft", ae 76’, ; (3) 
from which it is learned that the component of the velocity along 
the radius vector is 7’, and the component perpendicular to the 
radius vector is 76’. 
Next let the vector V be the acceleration a. Then 


a, = 2’ = (r” — 70”) cos 6 — (r6” + 2r’6’) sin 6, 
a, = y'"= (r” — 76’) sin 6 + (r0” + 2r’0’) cos 6. = (A) 
On substituting Eq. (4) in Eq. (1), it is found that 
a, = 7" — 76", 


om = 16" 4+ 2r'9? = “ory (5) 


(2) 


are the expressions for the components of the acceleration along 
the radius vector and perpendicular to it, in terms of the polar 
coordinates and their derivatives. 


258. The Intrinsic Equations.—It is convenient at times to 
resolve the acceleration into components along the tangent to 
the path of the particle and along the normal. 

Since the acceleration of the particle is the velocity of the ter- 
minus of the velocity vector in the hodograph, the components of 
a in the direction of v (or, along the tangent to the path) and 
perpendicular to it (or, along the normal) are, by Eq. (257.3) 

= 0, Qn = vu’, 
where v and w are the polar coordinates of the hodograph. Since 
w is the angle which the tangent to the path makes with the 
x-axis, and since 
pdw = ds, 


or, pw’ = s' =», 
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where p is the radius of curvature of the path and ds is the arc 
element, it follows that 


and therefore the components of the acceleration along the tan- 
gent and along the normal are 
a, =v! = 3" an = e (1) 
; p 
These are called the intrinsic equations of the curve, or motion, 
since they are independent of the coordinate system. It is 
evident that if the force is always perpendicular to the path of 


The hodograph 


Fie. 143. 


motion, the tangential component of the acceleration is always 
zero, and therefore the speed of the particle is constant. The 
acceleration vector, if it is not zero, is always directed towards the 
concave side of the curve. It also lies in the osculating plane (Sec. 
256), if the path is not a plane curve, and therefore its component 
along the binormal is always zero. 


259. Other Relations.—It will be of interest to project the 
tangential and normal components of the acceleration upon the 
z-, y-, and z-axes, and thus verify the expression already derived 
(Eq. (256.1)), for a2, ay, anda,. It will be remembered that the 
acceleration along the binormal, which is perpendicular to the 
osculating plane, is zero. 

Let a, B, and y be the direction cosines of the tangent to the 
path, and 2, u, and » the direction cosines of the principal nor- 
mal to the curve (that is, the normal in the osculating plane). 
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Then 


p2 
az = av’ ao i 


y2 
Bo’ + BE, (1) 


hy 
y2 
—— a + ae 
a vv v i 
It will be assumed as well known that 
dx _ dy dz 


Co ae eer ts 8 Ate Fe (2) 
and it will be proved that 
ax d*y dz 
i Pas? fi Sole Pa aes Pag: (3) 


Imagine a particle moving along the given path with a constant 
speed which is equal to unity. Since the speed is constant, the 
tangential component of the acceleration is zero (Eq. (258.1)) 
and therefore the acceleration has the same direction as the 
principal normal. Also, since the speed is constant, the hodo- 
graph is a curve on the surface of a sphere of radius unity. 

Let P(a, y, 2) be a point on the path of the particle and Q (a, 8,7) 
be the corresponding point on the hodograph. Let P; bea point 
on the path near P, and Q, the corresponding point on the 
hodograph. Then 

PP, = ds, QQ: = do. 


The radius vector v to the point Q is parallel to the tangent at P; 
and the tangent to the hodograph a at Q is parallel to the principal 
normal at P, and therefore has the same direction cosines. 
Hence, by Eq. (259.2), 


or, 


~ ds do ds? do Pds® 
_ 08 ids a ee d’y 
Hr donde de det Ged 4) 
dy ds_dzds_ @z 
ds do ds? da "ds | 
The equalities in the last column follow from the fact that 
ds = pdw = PP,, dw = doe = QQ:; 


da ds da ds ax | 
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that is, the angle through which the tangent at P turns is the same 
as the angle through which the radius vector of the hodograph 
turns, the length of the radius vector being unity. 

Returning now to Eq. (259.1), the expressions for the rec- 
tangular components of the acceleration become 


Ar ( ee + vy x if 7 = ane 


i 


ds ds di\ ds 
_ dy, Py _d/dy\ __,, 
ay = 0g + Oe a ae) = 8 (6) 
ae = 0 a he BB Ln 
eel ar di d'ds} °°? 


just as before (Eq. 256.1). 


260. Components of a Vector in Spherical Coordinates.—The 
polar coordinates of a point in three dimensions are 


x =T COS ¢ Cos 8, 
y =Tr cos g sin 8, (1) 
Z2=T sin ¢, 


where ¢ and @ are angles which correspond to latitude and 
longitude on a sphere. It is desired to find the components of 
velocity along the radius vector and in two perpendicular direc- 
tions in terms of 7, yg, and @ and their derivatives. 

For this purpose a new rectangular set of axes &, 7, and ¢ will be 
defined, such that the £axis coincides with the radius vector 
at the instant ¢t. The ¢-axis lies in the plane which contains the 
z-axis and the £axis; and the 7-axis is perpendicular to the é- 
and ¢-axes. Like the zyz-trihedron, the £&f-trihedron will be 
assumed to be right handed. The table of direction cosines will 
be the same as that used in Sec. 69, namely, 


Pele | F 
t|a1|a2| as 
y| 8: | Bs | Bs (2) 


2|11| v2| 7s 


Let V be any vector, V., V,, Vz its z-, y-, and z-components, 
and V; V, V; its &, y-, and ¢-components. Then 
V: = aiVe + BiVy = 11V2y 
Vi = aoVe + BoVy + 72Vey (3) 
V; = a3Vz + 63V, + y3Ven 
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If V is taken to be the velocity of the particle and V., V,, and 
V. its components along the z-, y-, and z-directions, Vz is the 
component of the velocity along the radius vector and V, and V; 
are the components in two perpendicular directions, so that 


v, = Ve, ve = Vi» Vo = Ve. 


In order that v;, v,, and vy may be expressed in terms of r, y, and 
6 and their derivatives, it is necessary that v., V,, v. and the direc- 
tion cosines a1, - - * , 3 be expressed in the same way. 


261. The Nine Direction Cosines as Functions of the Polar 
Angles.—In any spherical triangle of which the angles are A, B, 
and C and the sides opposite these angles are a, b, and c, the three 
following relations hold: 


cos a = cos b cosc + sin bd sinc cos A, 
cos B sin a = cos b sinc — sin b cos cos A, (1) 
sin B sin a = sin b sin A. 


If any three parts of the triangle are given, the other three parts 
are determined by these equations which are valid for all spher- 
ical triangles. 

In Fig. 144, the z-, y-, and z-coordi- 
nates are drawn in their usual position. 
About O as a center is drawn a sphere 
of radius unity. Let Oé be the portion 
of the radius vector intercepted by this 
sphere. The plane through O€ and Oz 
intercepts the sphere in the great circle 
gézé. Through O€ pass a plane per- 
pendicular to the &-plane. This is 
the &-plane. It intercepts the sphere 
in the great circle &y. If O€ is the 
é-axis and O¢ is the ¢-axis, then On is the y-axis and it lies in the 
intersection of the ry- and the &-planes. Then draw the great 
circles, v&, gy, yf, 42, and z¢. 

In the spherical triangle wéqg, the side xq is the longitude @ 
and the side gé is the latitude ». The side vé is the angle whose 
cosine is a1, since it is the angle between the x- and the £axes. 
The angle opposite the side xvé is a right angle. Then the first 
equation of Eq. (1) gives 


Fie. 144. 


a, = COS ¢ Cos @. 
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In the triangle Egy, gy is equal to 90° — 0, and éy is the angle 
whose cosine is 8;. The first of Eq. (1) applied to this triangle 
gives 

Bi = cos ¢ sin 0. 
The are &z is 90° — g, and is the angle whose cosine is y;._ Hence 
71 = sin ¢. 

Since the arc gy is equal to 90° (7 is the pole of the great circle 
¢zéq), the are zm is equal to 90° + @ and since zn is the angle 
whose cosine is a2 and yy is the angle whose cosine is {., 

a = — sin 6, 

Bo = + cos @. 
The are Zn is the angle whose cosine is y2, but since zn is equal to 
90° 

ye = 0. 
The are zf is obviously equal to ¢, and since z¢ is the angle 
whose cosine is 73 
Y3 = COS ¢. 
In the spherical triangle xz¢ the side z¢ is the angle whose cosine is 
a3, zz is equal to 90°, and zf is equal to y. The angle included 
between the two sides xz and zf ism — 6. Hence, the first equa- 
tion of Eq. (1) gives 
a3 = — sin ¢ cos 6. 

Finally, in the triangle yz, the side yz is 90°, the side zf is g, and 
the side y¢ is the angle whose cosine is 83. The angle between the 
two sides yz and 2 is 90° + 6. Hence, the first equation of 
Eq. (1) gives ’ 

B3 = — sin ¢ sin 8. 

Hence, the table for the direction cosines as functions of the 

polar angles is 


a, =cosgcos#, a,=—sin#, a3; = —singcos8, 
8, =cosgsiné, B2=+cosé, Bs; = —singsin 6, > (2) 
71 = sin ¢, yor 0, ¥3 = +cosg. 


262. The Components of Velocity in Spherical Coordinates.— 
On differentiating Eq. (260.1) it is found that 
v, =2' =r’ cos¢ cos 6 — rg’ sin g cos 6 — 76’ cos ysin 8, 
v, =4' =r’ cos ¢ sin 0 — ry’ sin gsin 6 +76’ cos ¢ cos 8, 7 (1) 
), = 2 = r'sin ¢ + ry’ cos ¢ + 0. 
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The substitution of Eq. (261.2) and (1) in Eq. (260.3) gives the 
desired equations 


Neen e 
Ve = Te, (2) 
ve = r6' cos ¢ 


263. The Component of Acceleration in Spherical Coordi- 
nates.—By differentiation of Eq. (262.1), the following is obtained: 


x’ = [r’’ — rg” — r6” cos? ¢] cos ¢ Cos 6 


— [re”’ + 2r’¢’ + r6” sin ¢ cos ¢] sin ¢ cos 8 
— [ré’’ cos g— 2rg’9’ sin g + 2r’6’ cos ¢] sin 8, 
y”’ = [r’”’ — rg’? — r6’2 cos? ¢] cos ¢ sin @ 
— [re” + 2r’y’ + r6” sin ¢ cos ¢] sin ¢ sin 8 
+ [ré” cos g — 2rg’6’ sin g + 2r’6’ cos ¢] cos 8, 
2’ = [r’ — re” — ré” cos? g] sin ¢ 
+ [ro’’ + 2r’¢e’ + 76” sin ¢ cos ¢g] cos ¢. 


On substituting Eqs. (261.2) and (1) in Eq. (260.3), the com- 
ponents of the acceleration along the radius vector and in the 
two perpendicular directions which correspond to latitude and 
longitude, expressed in terms of the spherical coordinates and 
their derivatives, are 


(1) 


a, =r’ —re”? — 10” cos? ¢, 
rg’’ + 2r’y’ + ré” sin ¢ cos ¢, (2) 
ré’’ cos g — 2rg’8’ sin g + 2r’8’ cos ¢. 


Qe 
a6 


Another method of deriving these accelerations is given in Sec. 352. 


264. Uniform Motion in a Circle.—If a particle moves in a 
circle of radius a with constant speed, the angle which it describes 
is proportional to the time, that is, 

6 = wt, 


where w, which is constant, is the angular velocity. Then it 
follows that 
x =a Cos at, y = asin at; 


from which are derived 


x’ = —aw sin ot, y’ = +aw cos wt, 
x’ = —aw? cos wt, y” = —aw’ sin wt. 
Hence, 
v=Vae?+y2 = aw, 


oom a/ x!” ae y’” Sr 
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Since 

a = — oa, y” = — wy, 
it is evident that the acceleration is always directed toward the 
center of the circle (Sec. 39), and is constant in magnitude, namely, 


The hodograph is a circle of radius aw, and the position in the 
hodograph is 90° ahead of the position of the particle in its 
circle (see Fig. 21). The velocity in the hodograph is parallel to 
the radius vector of the particle, but is oppositely directed. 
The velocity in the hodograph is, of course, the acceleration of 
the particle. 


265. The Effect of the Rotation of the Earth on the Accelera- 
tion of Gravity.—It will be assumed that the earth is a sphere 
which is homogeneous in concentric layers so that the attraction 
of the earth is directed toward the 
center of the earth. In Fig. 145, let 
QB be a light string which is support- 
ing a heavy sphere B at rest relative 
to the surface of the earth, so that 
QB is the plumb line at B. 

Relative to a set of rectangular 
axes withits origin at the center of 
the earth, the z-axis coinciding with 
the axis of the rotation of the earth 
and the z- and y-axes fixed in direc- 
tion relative to the stars, the weight 
B describes a circle of radius BS with 
the constant angular speed w. Its acceleration a, therefore, is 
directed toward the point S, the center of the circle which it 
describes, and in magnitude 


Fig. 145. 


a = BSo* = rw’ cos l, 


where ¢ is the radius of the earth, and / is the latitude of B. 
The acceleration a, however, is the resultant of two accelera- 
tions to which B is subject; one is the acceleration G directed 
toward the center of the earth, due to the attraction of the 
earth, and the other is —g, directed along the string toward the 
point of suspension, and is due to the tension of the string. Let 
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these accelerations be represented by the sides of the triangle 
BRE, in which the angle at B is the latitude / of B. Then by the 


cosine law, 
g? = G — 2aG cos I + a? 
= G? — 2Grw* cos? | + r’w* cos? L. 


Since there are 86,164.1 seconds in a sidereal day, 


2 


oO = S616E1 = 0.000072921 [log w = 5.862854 — 10] 
also 
r = 20,900,000 ft. [log r = 7.320149]. 
Hence, 
rw? = 0.11114. 


Since 7w?/G is small (approximately 1/300), the expression for 
g, namely, 
re? 


24 i 
g= 1-25 conta cost 1], 


can be expanded in powers of rw*/G by the binomial theorem with 
the result 


ie El eee 
g =91 @ 608 t+ 
= ~ ro’). Le 
= a: a 57e" cos Qi-+-.--- 
= 32.160 — 0.056 cos 2. 


The earth, however, is not a sphere but is an oblate spheroid, 
so that the attraction of the earth is not toward its center, the 
direction varying with the latitude. These figures, therefore, 
do not represent the entire situation. If @ is taken to be the 
actual acceleration of the earth at sea level relative to a set of 
axes at the center of the earth as described above and g is the 
acceleration relative to a set of axes fixed on the surface of the 
earth the correct equations are 


G = 32.225 — .026 cos 21} 


g = 32.174 — .085 cos Ql. (1) 


266. Motion in an Ellipse.—If the position of a particle is 
given by the equations 


x =a cos nt, y = bsin nt, 
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the path, which is obtained by eliminating the time between these 
two equations, is the ellipse 


lp 
2 aa no } 
It is found by differentiation that 
x’ = —ansin nt, z’’ = —an? cos nt = —n2z, 
y’ = +bn cos nt, y’ = —bn? sin nt = — ny. 


Since the components of the acceleration are proportional to 
the coordinates, the total acceleration is 


a = —n"t, 
and it is therefore always directed toward the origin. 
The equation of the hodograph is 
y”? 
art * bie — 1 
which is the equation of an ellipse similar to the path itself, but 
of different size unless n? is equal to unity. 


267. The Motion of a Particle on the Circumference of a 
Rolling Wheel.—If a wheel of radius a rolls along a straight 


Fia. 146. 


line, a particle on its circumference describes a cycloid, of which 
the parametric equations are 
xz = a(@-+ sin 6), (1) 
y = a(1 + cos a 


where 6 is the angle which the particle makes at the center with 
the highest point of the circle. If the wheel rolls with a constant 
angular speed, the angle @ will be equal to wt, where w is some 
constant. Hence, 

x’ = aw(1 + cos at), x’ = —aw sin wt, 

y’ = —aw sin at, y'’ = —aw* cos at. 
The acceleration is constant in magnitude and equal to aw’. 
It is always directed toward the center of the circle. This result 
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could have been anticipated, for the motion of the wheel is the 
sum of a uniform rotation about its center, in which the accelera- 
tion is constant and always directed toward the center, and a 
uniform translation in which the acceleration is zero. 
The equation of the hodograph is 

(2’ — aw)? + y? = aa. (2) 
The curve is therefore a circle through the origin. Its center 
is on the x’-axis and its radius is equal to aw. 


268. The Equations of Motion When the Force Is Given.— 
In the preceding examples, the coordinates of the particle were 
given as functions of the time, and the velocity and acceleration 
determined by the process of differentiation, which is relatively 
simple. If, however, the law of the force under which the particle 
is moving is given, the problem is inverted, and the process of 
integration is required. In general, the law of the force is a 
function of the coordinates of the particle; the equations of 
motion are differential equations of the second order, and there 
is one such equation for each coordinate of the particle. 

Let X, Y, and Z be the z-, y-, and z-components, respectively, 
of the resultant force which is acting upon the particle, and let 
m be the mass of the particle. Then, in accordance with New- 
ton’s second law, the equations of motion are 


a =X 
ney wo Ye « 
mz" = Z, 


If there exists a force function (potential function See. 64), 
U(a, y, 2), such that 


eee 08 _ dU aU 
SONG a eee 
the equations of motion are 
we, OU pene youu 
Tee es my" = ae mie Te ee (2) 


269. The Energy Integral.—On multiplying the first equation 
of Hq. (268.1) by dx, the second by dy, the third by dz, and 
adding, there is obtained the equation 


m(x"de +y"dy + 2'dz) = af Sn(a he a 2”) | (1) 
=Xdx + Ydy + Zdz. 
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It is seen from Sec. 58 that the right member of Eq. (1) is the 
work done by the force acting in the displacement ds. The 
left member is the change in the kinetic energy mv?/2. Equation 
(1), therefore, states that the change in the kinetic energy of the 
particle is equal to the work done upon the particle by the force 
which is acting in any infinitesimal displacement ds. Since 


ve = a? 4 y/2 + 2’? 
the integration of Eq. (1) gives 


Z,Y,z 
sme’ ~ Samu = { [Xde + Ydy + Zaz], (2) 
Z0,Y0,Z0 


the integral of the right member to be computed along the path 
followed by the particle. 

If Xdx + Ydy + Zdz is not an exact differential, the right 
member of Eq. (2) will depend not only on the points x», yo, 20 
and 2, y, 2, but also upon the path which the particle pursues 
between them. 

If a potential function U(z, y, z) exists, then (Sec. 64) 


Xdz + Ydy + Zdz = dU 
is an exact differential, and the integral Eq. (2) becomes 


Smo? = mvs? = U(a, y, 2) — U(ao, yo, 20), (3) 


which is independent of the path from 2o, yo, 2 to 2, y, 2. 
Equation (3) can be written also 


1 


giv? — U(x, y, 2) = E (aconstant), (4) 
where 
sav = the kinetic energy, 
—U(z, y, z) = the potential energy, 
and 


E = the total energy. 


Thus, when there exists a potential function, the force is 
conservative, the energy of the particle is constant, and Eq. (4) 
is called the energy integral. 


270. The Motion of a Projectile in Vacuo.—If the distances 
considered are not too great, the attraction of the earth on a 
particle is virtually constant and parallel to any given vertical 
in its vicinity. The horizontal component of the force which is 
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acting is zero. Let the projectile be fired a certain direction, and 
let the plane which is determined by the vertical and the initial 
velocity be taken as the xz-plane, the origin being taken at the 
gun. With the positive end of the zaxis directed upward and 
the positive end of the z-axis in the direction of fire, the equations 
of motion are 

ma!’ = 0; my” = 0, m2’ = —mg; (0) 
and the initial conditions are 


at t = 0, g=yug=y' =0, 
xz’ = vp COS a, 


2’ =» sin a. 


It will be observed that the factor m can be removed from the 
equations (0). The motion, therefore, does not depend upon the 
mass of the particle. The integration of the second equation 
gives the information that y’ is constant. Since it is zero ini- 
tially, it is always zero and therefore y is constant. Since y is 
initially zero, it is zero throughout the motion and the path of 
motion lies in the «z-plane. 

On removing the factor m from each of the first and third equa- 
tions and then integrating each equation once, it is found that 


ei = C1, 2’ = —gt + ca, 


where c; and c, are the constants of integration. Since, however, 


x’ =U COS a, 2’ = » sin a, 
for t = 0, it follows that 
C1 = Up COS a, Co = Uo sina; 
and, therefore, 
x’ = Up COS a, 2’ = —gt + wn sina. (1) 


If each of these equations is integrated again and the con- 
stants of integration determined so as to satisfy the initial con- 
ditions, there results 


x =v cosa:t, z= — dol? topsin act. (2) 


The elimination of ¢ between these two equations gives the 
equation of the path, namely, 

t gx” 

2 = 7 tan eet Sas 
a . 2v,? cos? a 


which is a parabola (Fig. 147). 
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Let the constant h be introduced by the relation 


Uo? = 2gh. 
Then the equation of the parabola becomes 
z=axtanea 4h cos? a (3) 
By means of the substitutions, 
§ =x — 2hsina cos a, ¢=z-—Asin’a, 
Kq. (3) is simplified, and becomes 
eee Noaat 
=~ th cos? a a) 


Fig. 147, 


from which it is evident that the axis of the parabola is vertical 
with the vertex upward, and that the coordinates of the vertex 
with respect to the gun are 

& = h-sin 2a, % = h sin? a. (5) 
Evidently, / is the maximum height for all values of a which can 
be attained by the projectile for a given vp and this value is 


attained for a equal to 90°. 
The coordinates of the focus of the parabola are 


2; = hsin 2a, 2s = —h cos 2a. 
Hence, the focus lies on the circle with the origin as center and a 


radius equal to h. 
The locus of the vertex as a varies is obtained by eliminating 
a between the two equations of Eq. (5). Its equation is 


#2 + (23 — A)? = he, (6) 
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which represents an ellipse through the origin, the center being 
at a distance equal to h/2 above the origin, with the horizontal 
axis twice the vertical axis. 

If a is eliminated between the two equations of Hq. (2), it is 
seen that whatever value a may have the projectile lies on the 
circle 


at + (2 + 59tt)? = wt (7) 


Hence, if many projectiles were fired simultaneously from the 
same point, but at different angles of elevation, the projectiles 


Directrix 


Fie. 148. 


would at each instant lie on a circle (the synchronous curve) the 
radius of which would be vf. 
The equation 
F(x, 2, «) = 0, (8) 


in which @ is regarded as a parameter, represents a family of 
curves. The envelope of this family of curves is obtained by 
eliminating a between Eq. (8) and the equation 


dF (x, 2,a) _ 
EP heey 0. (9) 


In this way the envelope of the family of parabolas, represented 
by Eq. (3), is found to be 
x? + 4he — 4h? = 0, (10) 
which is a parabola with its vertex on the z-axis at a height h 
above the origin. 
The equations of the hodograph are given parametrically (the 
parameter being t) by Eq. (1). It is seen that the hodograph 


is a vertical straight line, which is obvious otherwise, since the 
acceleration is always vertical (Fig. 147). 
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The directrix of the parabola (Eq. (3)) is the straight line 
z2=h; 


and, since this equation is independent of a, the same straight 
line is the directrix for all the parabolas which have the same 
initial speed. 

If the first equation of Eq. (0) is multiplied by 22’ and then 
integrated and the third is multiplied by 2z’ and integrated, the 
results added together give the velocity integral 


a 22 = oe — Qoe. (11) 


provided the constant of integration is determined so as to satisfy 
the initial conditions. From this integral, the speed can be 
determined at any point of the curve. 

Let x, z be a point on the curve, and let P be a point on the 
directrix directly above it. Imagine a particle dropped from 
rest at P. It will pass through the point 2, z after having 
fallen through the distance h — z. By Eq. (289.5), its speed at 
the point 2, z is 

v2 = 29(h — z) = 067 — 2gz, 


which is the same as Eq. (11). The speed of the projectile, 
therefore, at any point in the parabola is the same as its speed 
would have been had it dropped from rest from the point on the 
directrix directly above. The velocity would be different, for 
the direction of motion would be different. 

The horizontal range of the projectile is the distance OA in 
Fig. 147. Its value is obtained by setting z equal to zero in Kq. 
(3), and then solving for x. The solution x equal to zero cor- 
responds to the position of the gun. From the other value of z, 
it is found that 


the horizontal range = 2h sin 2a. 


For a given initial speed, the horizontal range is a maximum 
if the initial angle a is 45°. For any other given horizontal 
range, there are two angles of elevation, namely, 


a = 45° — £, a = 45° + B, 


where # is an angle which depends upon the given range. 

Indeed it is evident that there are two trajectories through any 
given point within the envelope, but only one if the point is on the 
envelope and none if the point is outside of the envelope. If 
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the point x, z is assumed to be given and one seeks the value of 
the angle a, Eq. (3) takes the form 


a? tan? a — 4he tan a + (2? + 4hz) = 0; 


and since this is an equation of the second degree in tan a there 
are two real solutions, a double solution, or no real solution, 
according as the discriminant 


16h2x? — 402(x? + 4hz) = 4a°[Ah? — 4he — 2°] 2 0. 


The limiting condition 
x? + 4hz — 4h? = 0, 


which separates the real and complex solutions, is the same as 
Eq. (10), the equation of the envelope. Thus the points which 
lie outside of the envelope could be reached only by increasing 
the initial speed. 


271. The Effect of a Resisting Medium on a Projectile.—A 
~ projectile moving in a vacuum can be regarded as a particle, 
since the acceleration due to gravity is the same on every particle 
of the projectile. But if a projectile is moving in a medium such 
as the air, the surface of the projectile is acted upon by the 
pressure of the medium, and the nature of that pressure varies 
in a very complicated way with the nature of the medium, the 
shape of the projectile, the distribution of the mass within it, its 
orientation, its velocity, its rate of spin, and its axis of spin. 
The problem is an extremely complicated one and forms the 
subject matter of exterior ballistics.' 

If, however, the projectile is a homogeneous sphere not 
rotating, and the resisting medium is at rest, the projectile can 
be regarded as a particle which is acted upon by a force which in 
magnitude is some function of the speed of the projectile and 
which has a direction opposite to the velocity of the projectile. 
Since the resistance of the medium is a force which lies in the 
vertical plane of motion, it does not alter the initial plane of 
motion which remains the plane of motion throughout. If @ is 
the angle which the velocity of the projectile makes with the z- 
axis, the forces which are acting on the projectile resolved along 
the tangent to the path, and normal to it, are 

fi = —mg sin 6 — R, 
fn = +g cos 4. 
1See Moutron, F. R., ‘‘ New Methods in Exterior Ballistics,” 1926. 
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Since the resistance F is a tangential force, it does not alter the 
direction of motion. Since the force of gravity is the only force 
which is not tangential, the trajectory is always concave down- 
ward, and, therefore, the component of gravity along the normal 
on the concave side is always positive. The component of 
gravity along the tangent changes sign with 6, 

The intrinsic equations of 
motion (Eq. (258.1)) are then 
mv’ = —mg sin 6 — R, 

ye 
m— = mg cos @. 
p 


Since # the resistance is a 
function of v, it can be written 


R = mge(v); 
also 
__ds_ _dsdt_ dt 
wate: vai db. db 
The negative sign is taken Fie. 148a. 


since s increases as 6 decreases. 
On substituting these values of R and p and then removing the 
factor m, the equations of motion become 
v’ = —g(sin 6 + ¢g(v)), vo’ = —g cos 6; (1) 
and the time ¢ can be eliminated between these two equations 
by taking their quotient, namely, 


Aare tan 6 + ¢(v) sec 6, (2) 


a differential equation of the first order between v and @. 
If the solution of this equation, 
v = f(8) 
were known, the second equation of Eq. (1) would give the time 
t by a quadrature, 


°@ 
t= =| f(0) sec 6 dé. (3) 
: Le ea 
By virtue of the fact that 
PEERS pe 
Skea? i = v cos 8, 
and 
ap GE =v sin 8, 


\ 
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the z- and y-coordinates also would be determined by quadratures, 
namely, 


1 6 
Ren 4 
x 7 J, fo (4) 
and 


re iu (0) tan 6d0. 
g 8, 


Thus the entire problem would be reduced to quadratures if the 
solution of Eq. (2) were known. 


272. The Integrable Case of Legendre.—The nature of the 
function ¢(v) is unknown, but it vanishes with v and quite likely 
it always increases when v increases, that is, dg/dv is positive 
for all positive values of v. It was shown by Legendre that the 
equation can be integrated if 


ov) = (a+b), 


where a and 0 are two constants. 
It will simplify the differential equation Eq. (271.2) somewhat if 
the independent variable is changed from @ to w by the substitution 


sin @ = tanh w. 
By this substitution Eq. (271.2) becomes 


—— = g(v) + tanha. (1) 


v dw 
For Legendre’s case, Eq. (1) becomes 


ras le + bu* + n tanh o; 


and by the substitution 


p= 


2 es 


? 


the equation becomes the linear equation 
du 
nF + (a+ntanh w)u = —b. 


The integrating factor for this equation, which is a well-known 
form, is 


+S (a+ tanh w)dw 
é a-+n tanh w) - a eosh* We 


Therefore, the solution is 
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n= 7 Stn tanh =p amma a 


@o 


= —e ~sech"w j be*™ cosh” wdw. (2) 


a WO 


For n equal to 2, this becomes 


b 2 


4 a(4 — a?) 

where C is the constant of integration. 
As the angle @ diminishes and approaches the limit —7/2, w 
also diminishes and tends toward — «. Under these conditions, 


lim tanhw = —1, lim sech w = 0, 
and al 
. ae A 4e : 
lim e sech?w = lim 7~~——,; = 9, if a < 2: 
wo=—o ee (e — e ) 
Therefore, the limit of u is 5 Z os and 
lim ot = 74 8) 


It is found by means of the reduction formula that in the 
general case 


u = —be “ sech" wo {e cosh” w dw = — é 5 [a — ntanh o| 
ne — a 


= aeons sech” w [ ecoshte de (4) 


The limit of the last term evidently is zero and therefore, in 
general, provided a < n, 


lim wu 
wo=—o WO, 


and 
te Neat ag 
and the speed tends toward a constant value. 

For a > n, the first equation of Eq. (271.1) shows that if the 
projectile were abandoned in a position of rest, v’ would be 
negative, which, of course, is absurd. It will be observed that the 
limiting value of the speed is a root of the equation g(v) = 1. 


The integral for the time t (Eq. (271.3)) becomes 
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Since u tends toward a finite limit, the time ¢ increases without 
limit as w tends toward minus infinity. 
The expressions of Eq. (271.4) for x and y become 


ifraeee 
a fu ” sech wdw 
and 


Li 
y= 1" ” tanh wdw. 
Since u has a finite limit, tanh w has —1 as a limit and sech w 
tends to zero like e~* it is evident that x has a finite limit while 
y has not. Thus the trajectory is asymptotic to the vertical 
line which passes through the limiting value of x (Fig. 148a). 


273. Analogy between Trajectories and Catenaries.—The 
differential equations for catenaries and trajectories, given in 
Kgs. (202.1) and (259.5), are 


For Catenaries For Trajectories 
(ae) = —oX, $082) = Xa, 
Cr. eae 
i\Te) 7% = ght) = Ze 


where X, Y, and Z are the components of the force which is 
acting upon the chain per unit mass, o the mass of the chain per 
unit length, and 7 the tension of the chain. Xa, Ya, and Za, are 
the components of acceleration and v the velocity of the moving 
particle. These two sets of equations are strikingly similar. 

Imagine a particle moving along the catenary with a speed 
which is always equal to the tension. Then the equations of the 
catenary become 


S| a 

< = 
Sle 8 
ee Pg 

| 

q 

a 

Pe 

ll 

= 
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which show that the acceleration of the particle lies in the same 
line as the force which is acting upon the chain, but is oppositely 
directed. The magnitude of the acceleration is oJ’ times the 
magnitude of the force, and is therefore variable. If F, is the 
force which acts upon a unit particle in motion and F is the force 
which acts upon a unit mass of the chain, then 


F, = —oTF. (2) 
If the field of force is a conservative one, so that 
ov. eK, weed 
~ Ox ~ ay ~ 82 


and if ¢ is a constant, the tension of the chain is given by Eq. 
(203.1) 


T =a(Vo — V). 
Now let 
_lay, yp: -lim 
U= 97 (Vo —- VP? = al j (3) 
Then 
1 UT ae ns Ae 
Or eee o (Vo Vv), = oT X, 
Given & ~ i ah wih 
oy = o (Vo Lies = oT Y, 
GN gis ov Ae 1 
een (Vo aS ee = —oTZ; 
and the equations of motion of the at can be written 
aU aU aU 
ph eee eat a WP cs etek: LS eget so 4 
Ox oy az’ (4) 


subject to the condition that 
gt + yy? + 22 = 7? = 2U. 


274. The Curve is the Ordinary Catenary.—The curve 
formed by a uniform chain under the action of gravity is the 
ordinary catenary (Sec. 192). The force acting is a conservative 
one and a is constant. Therefore 

VY = —gz 
and 
T = og2, 
if the vertical axis is the z-axis. Accordingly, 


= o'gre 
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If the plane of motion is the xz-plane, the equations of motion are 


0 
gen NG ae 8 
and 
2! = oz = HS (1) 
Let the initial point on the curve be 
c= 0), 2 = Zo. (2) 
The general solution of the equations of Eq. (1) is 
x = cit + C2, 
z = c cosh (agt + ¢s); (3) 
but if the curve passes through the point (2), then 
co = 0 


Zo = c cosh ¢;3. 
It is necessary also to satisfy the condition 
gz’? + 2/2 = g@g?2? = 2U. (4) 
On differentiating Eq. (3) and substituting in Kq. (4), it is found 
that 
Cy = +c09. 


Hence, the solution which satisfies all of the conditions is 


= off, 


er ols 


cosh (cgt + ¢s), 


which is the familiar equation of the catenary in parametric form. 
The force under which the particle is moving is repellant and 
its magnitude is proportional to the distance of the particle from 
the «-axis. 


275. The Trajectory is a Parabola under the Action of Gravity. 
If a particle is thrown into the air at an angle a with the 
horizon and with a speed vp, and if, as in Sec. 270, 

Vo? = gh, 
the trajectory is a parabola, and its equation, referred to its 
directrix as the z-axis, is 
—7? 
2 eee le ae 
z2+hcosa Qe 


The force of gravity is 
F ae Uh 
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and the speed in the trajectory is 


v= vV — 292, 
which is real, since z is always negative. 

Instead of reversing the field, let the parabola be turned over 
by merely changing z into —z, leaving the field unaltered. Then 
the equation is 
a2 


2—h cos? a = ——— 
4h cos? a 


which is to be regarded as a catenary under the action of a force 
which is everywhere vertical, but not necessarily constant. Since 
the tension in the catenary is always equal to the speed in the 
trajectory, the equation for the tension is 


T = V 292. 
Therefore, by Eq. (273.2), 
wii Gi 
F. a — . 
- L V 292 


If the chain is uniform, that is, ¢ is constant, the force which is 
acting upon the chain is attractive and inversely proportional 
to the square root of the distance from the zaxis. But if the 
field is the gravitational field, then F is the same as Fj, namely 


—g, and o varies, 
1 


oS 


/ 292. 


The weight of the chain between any two points is 


Weal eds =o) 'T 


Since the z-component of the force is zero, the integration of 
the first equation of Eq. (273.1) gives 
ds dx 
PFT 
where 7’, is the tension at the vertex of the parabola, or its lowest 
point. Hence, 
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This equation shows that the weight of any arc of the parabola 
is proportional to the length of its projection upon the z-axis, 
a property already well known (Sec. 191). 


Problems XX 


1. If £, 7 is a set of rectangular axes rotating with the uniform angular 
speed w with respect to the fixed axes 2, y, show that 


ve = £' — on, ag = £ — 2un’ — wE, 
Uy = n’ + wé, an =n! + 2wt’ — wn. 


2. If a string will just support a weight of 100 lb. without breaking, how 
many times per second can a 1 lb. weight go around a circle of radius 1 ft. 
if it moves on a smooth horizontal surface and is constrained to the circle 
by the string, without the string breaking? Ans. 9.03. 


3. A w-lb. weight attached to the end of a string describes a circle of 4000 
miles radius in 24 hr. What is the tension in the string? Ans. w/287 lbs. 
approximately. 


4. A particle is attached by a light string of length 7 to a fixed point. 
The particle describes a horizontal circle with the angular speed w, the string 
making an angle a with the vertical. Show that 

cos a = iss 

6. If the earth could maintain its shape and spin fast enough for objects 
at the equator to lose their weight entirely, what would be the length of the 
day? Ans. 1 25™ nearly. 


6. A rubber band of weight w per unit length and modulus of elasticity 
d is stretched to twice its natural length and placed around a horizontal pulley 
of radius a ft. How fast can the pulley spin without the band falling off? 
t* Bing 
Ans. ma Nw UPS 

7. A gun is fired from the foot of an inclined plane, inclination 8, 
Show that the distance d along the inclined plane to the point where the 
projectile strikes, and the maximum value of this distance are, respectively 


d = 4h 


cos a sin (a — B) 
cos? B : 


a tseat ( Sate 
max = hsec ( ee 
8. The maximum horizontal range of a gun is 20 miles. Show that to 


attain this range the initial speed is 1840 ft. per second, and that the time 
of flight is 81.3 sec. 


9. Show that the range RF of a projectile fired from a height H above 
the level ground is a root of the equation 


R*? — 2hR sin 2a — 4hH cos? a = 0. 
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10. A gun is fired from an elevation H. What is the angle which gives 
the maximum horizontal range? Ans. 


tana = ers 
: ™~ Naoko 


11. The base of a vertical regular hexagon of sides a is on a level plain 
A projectile passes through the four corners which are off the ground. Show 


that 
31/3 
24” 


12. A gun is fired with a muzzle velocity of 1000 ft. per second from the 
rear end of a train, which is traveling 45 miles per hour, in a direction opposite 
to that in which the train is moving. Show that the angle of elevation 
for the maximum range is 


— horizontal range = av/7. 


a = 43° 37’ 50”. 


13. Show that if the bullet fired from a gun is projected from the point of 
fire upon a vertical plane the projected point moves with constant speed. 


14. A bullet, fired at a vertical target at a distance a, strikes it at right 
angles. Show that the angle of elevation is (sin~! a/h) /2, and that the height 
of the point hit is one-half of the height of the point aimed at. 


15. A gun is fired twice from the same point, the interval of time between 
the two shots being m seconds. Show that the two bullets will collide if the 
trajectories lie in the same plane, and 

ek 
sin 3 (ay — a2) gn 
ae 


cos 5 (a, + as) 


16. Owing to unsteadiness, the direction of a gun may lie anywhere within 
a cone whose generating angle is 6 and whose axis is the intended elevation a. 
If the initial speed vo is constant, and @ is so small that its powers higher than 
the first can be neglected, the bullets will all strike the ground within an 
ellipse whose semiaxes, a and b, in the plane of fire and perpendicular to it, 
respectively, are 

a = 2h sin 26 cos 2a, b = 2h sin 20 sin a. 

17. Work out the complete solution for a particle moving under the action 
of gravity in a resisting medium for which (Sec. 272) n is equal to 1 and a 
is equal to 1/2. 

18. If the resistance of the medium is proportional to the fourth power of 
the speed, show that the differential equation of the trajectory is 


3 
dy _ ¢) |?. 
dz? : [1 ns dx 


19. If the potential function for a free particle of mass m is 
U(z, y, 2) = k’mzy, 
show that the equations of motion can be completely integrated. 
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20. If a particle moves in the zy-plane and the components of force, X 

and Y, satisfy the relations 

ox. Say eae 

oy ti«L ax 
show that the equations of motion can be integrated by two quadratures. 
Suggestion: Under these circumstances, X + 7Y is a function of the com- 
plex variable z = x + iy. That is, 

X +21Y = (2). 

The two equations can therefore be reduced to the single one 


m2!’ = oz), 


the solution of which depends upon two quadratures. 


CHAPTER XII 


CENTRAL FORCES 
I. GENERAL PROPERTIES 


276. Definition of a Central Force.— Whenever the force which 
acts upon a particle is always directed toward a fixed point, 
wherever the particle may be, the force which is acting is said to 
be a central force. Its intensity may depend upon the position 
of the particle, its velocity, or even the time, but its direction is 
always in the straight line which passes through the particle and 
the fixed point, which is called the center of force. If the force is 
directed toward the fixed point it is an attractive force. If it is 
directed away from the fixed point it is a repellant force. 

277. The Equations of Motion.—Let f be the magnitude of the 
force which is acting; f,, f,, and f, its components parallel to the z-, 
y-, and z-axes; and X, yp, and v 
its direction cosines. Let the 
origin of the rectangular axes be 
at the center of force. Then 


i 
fe = rf, ye 
mW, pet 
2 
j. = vf, Rais Fig. 149. 
If the mass of the particle is m, the equations of motion are 
x 
NE Mee EM 
mz =f - 
eee 1 
my 4 (1) 
mz’ = e 2. 
r 


If the force is an attractive force, fis negative. If it is a repellant 
force, f is positive. 
The differential equations in Eq. (1) are of the sixth order, 
that is, three equations each of the second order; therefore, six 
265 
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constants of integration are necessary for a complete solution. 
These six constants of integration can be regarded as being deter- 
mined by the six initial coordinates of position and velocity, 
namely, Xo, Yo, 20} Xo’, Yo’, and %’. Other interpretations, how- 
ever, may be convenient and desirable. 


278. The Moment of Momentum Integrals.—Multiplying the 
second equation of Eq. (277.1) by —z and the third by +y and 
then adding, the following equation is obtained: 

m(yz"" — 2y"") = 0, 
and similarly, mize’ — 2.) = 0, 
may” — yx'") = 0. 


These equations can be integrated immediately, with the result 


m(yz’ — zy’) = mei, 
m(zx' — xz’) = Meo, 
m(ay’ — yx’) = mes, 


(1) 


the right members of which are the constants of integration. 
The components of the momentum of the particle, which is a 


vector, are 


ma’, my’, ma’. 


Therefore, by See. 132, the equations in Eq. (1) are the 
components of the moment of momentum, which, by Sec. 133, also 
is a vector. Since each of the three components is constant, 
the vector itself is constant. Thus the three equations in Eq. (1) 
can be summed up in the single statement: Jf the force act- 
ing upon a particle is a central force, the moment of momentum of 
the particle is constant. It will be observed that this theorem is 
independent of the law of the intensity of the force. 
If the first equation of Eq. (1) is multiplied by z, the second by 
y, the third by z, and the three equations are then added, it is 
found that 
Ci + Coy + cg2 = 0. (2) 


Since x, y, and z are the coordinates of the particle, it follows that 


the particle always lies in a fixed plane which passes through the 
origin. 


279. The Energy Integral.—On multiplying the first equation of 
Kq. (277.1) by x’, the second by y’, the third by 2’, and then add- 
ing the three equations, it is found that 


/ / , 
m(x'x" + y’y" + ate!) =f MF = aie Fist ee) 
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since 
xx’ + yy’ + 22’ = rr’. 
The left member of Eq. (1) is an exact derivative, that is, 


x’ x! ae yy" ae 2'2!! = (a? ve y” + 2'2)!, 


The right member also is an exact derivative if f is a function of r 
alone, that is, if f does not depend upon r’, 6, 6’, or t. In this 
event, there exists a potential function U(r), such that 


dU 
f(r) = are 
and Eq. (1) can be integrated. The result of integration is 
sn (a ey? +27) = UG) =C. (2) 


The first term of Eq. (2), mv?/2, is the kinetic energy of the particle. 
The second term —U/(r) is the potential energy. The integral 
Eq. (2), therefore, states that the kinetic energy of the particle 
plus its potential energy is a constant, which is here denoted by the 
letter C. 

It will be observed that the energy integral exists only if f 
is a function of 7 alone, or can be expressed as a function of r alone. 
If this condition is not satisfied, the energy of the particle is not, 
in general, constant. 


_ 280. The Motion in the Plane.—That the motion of the particle 

lies in a plane Eq. (278.2) is evident intuitionally. A plane is 
determined by the position of the center of force, the initial posi- 
tion of the particle, and the initial direction of the motion of the 
particle. The force acting upon the particle also lies in this 
plane, so that there is nothing to make the particle depart 
from it. 

Since the orientation of the axes of reference is arbitrary, it is 
simpler to choose the plane of motion of the particle as the zy- 
plane. Then 

z=0, Cr = ¢ = 0, 


and the equations of motion reduce to the fourth order set 


~ 


mxz'’ = f- 
(1) 
my” =f- 


31 318 
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The moment of momentum integral (Eq. (278.1)), after the 
removal of the factor m and the replacement of the letter cs by 
the letter h, becomes 


sy’ — yx’ =h. (2) 
The energy integral, evidently, is 
m(a!? + 2) — UC) =C. @) 


281. The Equations of Motion in Polar Coordinates.— Using 
the expressions for the acceleration along the radius vector and 
perpendicular to it, given in Eq. (257.5), the equations of motion 
in polar coordinates, are 


1 = Pee 


m(ré” + 2r’6’) = = (r°6")' = 0), @) 
It is, perhaps, well to recall once more that f is positive if 
the force is directed away from the center of force, that is, the 
force is repellant; and that f is negative if the force is attractive. 

From the second equation of Eq. (1), it follows immediately that 

rg =h = ay’ — yz’. (2) 
Since 
ds? = dz* + dy* = dr* + r°dé, 

the energy integral (Eq. (280.3) becomes 


sir” et) — Orcas G- (3) 


282. The Linear Speed.—lIf r and 6 are the polar coordinates 
of a point on a curve, p is the length of the perpendicular from 
the origin to the tangent of the curve, and s is the length of the 
arc, then, from the differential calculus, 


ds _ 7 
dep 
Since 
ds _ 8’ 
dea’ 
and, from Eq. (281.2), 
ee 
6 = a 
it follows that 
7 ee 
Ss = <5 1 


1 WinuraMson, “ Differential Calculus,” p. 224. 
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Since s’ is the linear speed, Eq. (1) states that uf the force is a 
central force the speed of the particle is inversely proportional to 
the length of the perpendicular from the center of force to the tangent 
of the curve at the particle. 


283. The Areal Velocity—Let A denote the area which has 
been swept over by the radius vector, starting from some con- 
venient initial position, say 6 = 0 (Fig. 150). 


Fie. 150. 


Let pi and pe be two positions of the particle which subtend 
an angle Aé at the origin. Then, aside from terms which depend 
upon the curvature of arc pype, AA is equal to the area of the tri- 
angle Opipe. Hence, 


hy ee iG + Ar)-r sin A@ + (Ae) J, 
and 


ja: ees | sin A@ Aé 
serie? Asee AL 


Ae 
+ Ad I. 


The quantity within the bracket [ ] is finite and remains finite 
for A@ = 0. Hence, passing to the limit for At equal to zero, 


2A = 0 = ry = ye = h. (1) 
The rate at which the radius vector sweeps over areas A’ is 


called the areal velocity. The constant h is therefore twice the 


areal velocity. 

It follows from Eq. (280.2) that if the force which is acting is a 

central force the areal velocity is constant; and conversely, if 
the areal velocity is constant, 

1 

r 


(7°6’)’ = 0, 


and, therefore, the force acting is a central force. 
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It will be seen from the geometry of the situation that the 
equations in Eq. (278.1) represent the projection of the areal 
velocity upon the three fundamental planes of reference, multi- 
plied by the mass factor m. 


284. The Differential Equation of the Orbit—When the force 
which is acting is a central force, the time ¢ can be eliminated 
altogether from the differential equation. In order to do this, 
let u be the reciprocal of r. Then the areas integral 


776’ =h 
becomes G = hae. 
Also, 

dr 1 du du 
| Pe Rte fk See fet, ere 
r= 6 ede hag’ 

au @u 

at ee yy peat fe Sat Rag Bre es 

ip hv? h2w Te 


On substituting these values of r’’ and 6’ in the first equation 
of Eq. (281.1), it becomes 


du 
ie + n) =— i, (1) 


which is the differential equation of the path of the particle. 
It must not be forgotten that f itself is positive for a repellant 
force and negative for an attractive force. 

If f is a function of wu alone, Eq. (1) can be integrated by multi- 
plying through by the integrating factor 2/u?-du/dé. In this 
manner the integral 


du\? 2(f 
2 —_ = — 
h tea, + | pu 


is obtained. If p is the length of the perpendicular from the 
origin to the tangent, ' 


Hence, 


285. Given the Orbit to Determine the Force.—If the equa- 
tion of the path is given with the center of force at the origin, u 


1Wiuuramson, “Differential Calculus,’ p. 224. 
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becomes a definite function of 6; and, since differentiation is 
always possible, Eq. (284.1) determines f as a function of wu and 
9, or, if @ is eliminated by means of the equation of the curve, as 
a function of u alone. Strictly speaking, the force is determined 
only along the path which is given, and along this path the elim- 
ination of @ is legitimate. If it is known that the force is every- 
where a function of u alone, this elimination gives the desired 
expresssion for the force, but if no such restriction is given the 
force can be determined only on the given path. 
Il. THE HARMONIC LAW 

286. The Orbit is an Ellipse with the Origin at the Center.— 
As an example of the determination of the law of force, which 
is assumed to be a function of the distance only, let the given 
orbit be an ellipse with the origin at its center. 

The equation of the ellipse in polar coordinates is 


Perea hie. 
~ 1—€ cos? 0 
where 6 is the minor axis and e is the eccentricity; hence, 
bu = V1 — & cos? 8. 
On differentiating this expression twice with respect to 0, it is found 
that 


r2 


peu _ @ cos? 9 —‘e’ sin? 6 __e* sin? 0 cos? 6 | 
de= ~—S (1 — e? cos? 6)? (1 — e? cos? 6)?’ 


and therefore, 


Equation (284.1) then gives 
Pu ss 
Ff = — mi op + x) = PAU 


The force is therefore directly proportional to the distance of the 
particle from the origin; and since the expression for f is negative, 
the force is an attractive one. 


287. The Converse Problem.—The converse of the preceding 
problem is: If the force is attractive and proportional to the 
distance, what curves are possible orbits? According to Hooke’s 
law for small strains (Sec. 208), the force of restitution is propor- 
tional to the displacement in many physical situations, such as 
tuning forks, vibrating strings, etc. If the factor of proportion- 
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ality is independent of the direction of the displacement, which is 
not always the case, the expression for the force is 
f = —kmr. 
For this law of force, Eq. (284.1) becomes 
du ame | 
det" = ja 


On multiplying through by 2du, the first integral is found to be 


If this equation is multiplied through by w?, and then for simplic- 
ity of notation the substitutions 
k2 
w= tz, pe = 7 
are made, it becomes 
1 faye) A ; 
ala = —g? + 2cw — w 
ee a ee 

; dw 

NAC RE Me IY 
the integral of which is 

a8 ey me > oe 

Wo=ip ae 2(6 60 + ir); 


w=c— Ve — g cos 2(0 — 6), 


Therefore, 


= +248, 


cos—1 


so that 


and therefore 


1 
r= — . 
(c+ Ve — g?) — 2V/ce — g? cos? (6 — 65) 
On setting 
2— 2 += 
c= a) g" = bf ) 


the expression for r? becomes 
2 b° 
r= 2 
1 — e? cos? (6 — 80), 


which is the normal form of the equation of an ellipse with the — 
origin at its center. 
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Since 


b=aV/i-@ Kwa=%, 


it is found that 


h = kab. 
On substituting these values of r? and h in the areas integral 
ro’ =h 


and then integrating, the time is obtained as a function of 6. 
This method, however, is very complicated for a matter that is 
otherwise very simple, as is shown in the next section. 


288. The Same Problem in Rectangular Coordinates.—For 
most problems, the method of the preceding article is the simplest 
method, but it is not so for simple harmonic motion. On setting 


f = —k’mr 
in Eq. (280.1), they become 

ge sass = eae 

y"’ = —Khy, 


each of which is independent of the other, and represents a 
simple harmonic motion (Sec. 251). The solutions are, therefore, 
xz = Acoskt+ B sin kt, 1 
y = C cos kt + D sin Kt, (1) 


where A, B, C, and D are the constants of integration. Solving 
these equations, it is found that 


Dx — By ; —CUl 1 Ay, 
AD — BC AD — BC 


On squaring and then adding these two equations, the time is 
eliminated, with the result 


(Dz — By)? + (Cz — Ay)? = (AD — BC)’. (2) 


This is the equation of a central conic with the origin at the 
center, provided the right member is not zero. It is evident on 
dynamical grounds that the conic is an ellipse and not an hyper- 
bola, since the force drawing the particle toward the origin 
increases with the distance, and in an hyperbola the distance 
increases indefinitely. 
If the right member vanishes, the proportion 
Agee 


Coe 


cos kt = sin kt = 
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holds, provided C and D are not zero, and the equation reduces - 
to the pair of coincident straight lines 


If 


the solution is 
z = 0, y=-JU, 

and the particle remains at rest at the origin. 

The length of time necessary for one complete circuit of the 
ellipse, that is, the period, is 

2a 
Bis a. (3) 

which is independent of the constants of integration. Therefore 
the period does not depend upon the size of the ellipse. 


289. The Hodograph.—By differentiation of Eq. (288.1), the 
following equations are obtained: 
x’ = —Ak sin kt + Bk cos kt, 
y’ = —Ck sin kt + Dk cos kt. 
The elimination of the time between these two equations gives 
the equation of the hodograph, namely, 
(Da’ — By’)? + (Ca’ — Ay’)? = (AD — BC)?. (1) 
A comparison of Eq. (1) with Eq. (288.2) shows that the 


hodograph is an ellipse similar to the path of the particle, but 
differing from it in size unless the value of k? is unity. 


Ill. THE NEWTONIAN LAW WITH A FIXED CENTER 


290. The Path is a Conic with the Origin at the Focus.—The 
equation of a conic with the origin at the focus is 


nearer ats 
1+ ecos @ 
where 
p = a(l1 — e) for the ellipse, 
p = a(e? — 1) for the hyperbola, 


a is the semiaxis major, and e is the eccentricity. Hence, 


= : + © cos 8. 
P Pp 
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From this it follows that 


du 1 
dg t= 5) 
therefore, 
au h?m 
=e oe ape = es 
f ie Ge o ) pr 


Consequently the force is attractive and its intensity is inversely 
proportional to the square of the distance from the origin. 


291. Kepler’s Laws of Planetary Motion.—The first two of 
Kepler’s three laws of planetary motion were published in 1609, 
and the third in 1619. They are as follows: 

I. The orbit of each planet is an ellipse with the sun at one focus. 
II. The line which joins a planet to the sun sweeps over equal 
areas in equal intervals of time. 

III. The squares of the periods of the planets are proportional 
to the cubes of their mean distances from the sun. 

It was upon the three laws of Kepler and upon his own three 
laws of motion, that Newton founded the law of gravitation. 
It follows, for example, from Kepler’s second law (Sec. 283) 
that the force which is acting upon each of the planets is always 
directed toward the sun, and is therefore a central force. It 
follows from his first law (Sec. 290) that the intensity of the 
force varies inversely as the square of the distance of the planet 
from the sun; and from the third law it follows (Sec. 309) that 
it is the same force which is acting upon each of the planets. 

Suppose, for example, that Venus and Jupiter were made of iron 
and that the sun was a magnet, while the remainder of the planets 
were composed of non-magnetic material and were acted upon 
only by gravitation. Under these circumstances the first two 
laws of Kepler would hold for each of the planets, but the third 
would no longer hold. The fact that the third law does hold, 
however, proves that gravitation is the active agent in every case. 

The merging of the three apparently independent laws of 
Kepler into the single and more fundamental law of gravitation 
by Newton is an interesting example of the process of unifying 
the activities of nature which is the goal of science. Another 
interesting example of the same kind is the inclusion of the 
domain of optics in the electromagnetic theory of James Clerk 


Maxwell. 
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292. The Law of Force is the Inverse Square.—Conversely 
let it be supposed, that the particle moves under an attractive 
central force which varies inversely as the square of the distance 
and then let the possible orbits be determined. 

On setting 

= — mk*u? 


in Eq. (284.1), it becomes 


2. 
peus( + u) = kr, 


de? 
or 
au k? 
‘age 7 
or again, if wu is replaced by 
Deiay 
U=U + he 
it becomes 
ea 
a +a =0, 


the solution of which is (Sec. 251) 
a = A cos (6 — 4). 


Hence, 
k? 
u = 7, + A cos (8 — 60) 
and 
h2 
ke 


is 


= ol . (1) 
1 + 4s cos (6 — 4) 
If this expression is compared with the equation of a conic 


_ Pp 
1+ecos (@ — Bo). 


it is seen that the orbit is a conic with the origin at one of the foci, 
and that 


a 


h2 h2 

ia = Py A = Ap =e. 
For anellipse p =a(l1—e),..h =kVaV1—@,e< :¥ 
fora parabola p = 2g, coh = kv/2¢, eile 


fora hyperbola p = a(e? — 1), ..h = kvV/avV/2—1e>1. 
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The letter g represents the distance from the focus to the vertex. 
For the sake of a name, the vertex nearest the center of force is 
called the perihelion point; therefore, g is the perihelion distance. 
In the case of an ellipse, the more remote vertex is called 
the aphelion point. 


293. The Energy Equation.—The integral Eq. (281.3) is 
Snr" + 779") — U(r) = C, 


where U(r) is determined by the relation 


aU _,_ _ km 
ee tae iF a se 
therefore, 
2. 
i) ee kim 
r 
Hence, the energy equation is 
1%, . k?m 
gin(r® -— r26 2) — wy = Os (1) 
On eliminating 6’ by means of the areas integral 
re = h, 
the energy integral becomes 
OY hee re A 
Jn( + = = =, (2) 


The species of the conic is determined by the sign of the energy 
constant C. If C is negative, r cannot become infinite, for the 
terms which contain 7 in the denominator would vanish for r 
equal to infinity, and Eq. (2) would become 
smnr’? =, 
which is impossible, for the left side of this expression is positive, 
or zero, while the right side is negative. Since the orbit is a conic, 
it must be an ellipse. 

If C is zero, the particle has just sufficient speed to recede to 
infinity, that is, the limiting speed is equal to zero. 

If C is positive, and Eq. (2) is written 

2, 2 
1 ae k?m =h?m (3) 
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it is seen that there is but one real, positive value of r, say r = 10, 
for which the right member vanishes. The value of 7 cannot be 
less than ry) since r? cannot be negative, but it may have any 
larger value. If 7’ is negative, r decreases until the value 7, is 
reached, after which r’ is positive and r increases without limit. 
The orbit is therefore an hyperbola. The speed of the particle, 
however, has a finite limiting value as r increases. 

Equation (3) holds for all points of the orbit, whether C is posi- 
tive or negative; in particular, it is true at the perihelion point. 
At the perihelion point r’ vanishes for all three types of conics, 
since the curve is perpendicular to the radius vector at that point. 
Also, at the perihelion point, 


r = a(l — e) in the ellipse, 
r=¢ in the parabola, 

and r = a(e — 1) in the hyperbola. 

If these values are substituted in Eq. (3), it is found that 
_meal—-e) Rm __ km ; 

C= PE eRe y BAA aes Da for the ellipse, 
aa ee aT 

C= 2 @ coe 0 for the parabola, 
a M1 O(e ee 4) Kem .  , km 

C= 3 ate 1)? =ae— 1) ar Oa for the hyperbola. 


With these values of C, Eq. (1) becomes 


igig eos cae 
pe 2G? me gO as kt ( = ) for the ellipse, 
a 


r 


/ AD) = Jala eee 2 

y'2 -- 7tg? ae gh ae te + 0) for the parabola, (4) 
1 SAlF Ba ale an tae 2 1 

pene 729% om o!2 anh : + e for the hyperbola. 


294. The Radius Vector as a Function of a Parameter.—If 
the values of C and h? are substituted in Eq. (293.3) and then the 
factor mk?/2 is removed, the following expressions result: 


7/2 a(l — 2 al . 

i Se he ) + =a (ellipse), 

7/2 BOE 

Fee 2 A (parabola), (1) 
2 (et ed eee 2 eee 

; Sata < + = + Fs (hyperbola). 
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These equations are readily put in the form: 


rdr _ kdt (elli 
as > har Wea ellipse), 
rdr kdt 
cane are a 24 (parabola), (2) 
d: 
ad OG (hyperbola). 


Vatre—ae Va 
Let new variables Z, F, and G be introduced by the differential 
relations 


dE = : re Galisneey, 
dF = : ae (parabola), (3) 
dG = stipe (hyperbola). 
Then equations (2) become 
pce =o ai = dE (ellipse), 
Jayne Rae Pi cariboks): (4) 
dr 


$$ = dG hyperbola). 

iin ag (hyp ) 
If the constants of integration are chosen so that H, F, and G 

vanish at the perihelion points, the integrals of Eq. (4) are 


r = a(1 — ecos £) (ellipse), 
r = g(1 + F?) (parabola), (5) 
r = a(e cosh G — 1) (hyperbola). 


295. The Polar Angle as a Function of the Parameter.—If, in 
the areas integral 
rpc= h, 
the independent variable is changed by means of Eq. (294.3), 
and the values of h and r are substituted from Eq. (292.2) and 
(294.5), the following equations result: 


(eee 
do = ne! : es (ellinsey, 
da = Coe (earneln (1) 


ae eas): 
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If 6 is measured from the perihelion points, the integrals of these 
expressions are! 


E ; 
g Mak: tan cli cot Stan =~ (ellipse), 


tan 


ig aR a2 2 

tan g =F, (parabola), 7(2) 
6 e+1 Co v G 

tan yo af =F tanh = coth 9 tanh oY (hyperbola). 


Since e is always less than unity in the ellipse, and greater than 
unity in the hyperbola, the substitutions 


e = cos ¢ (ellipse) and e = cosh y (hyperbola), 


are always possible. 


296. The Time as a Function of the Parameter.—lIn order to 
complete the solution of the problem, it is necessary to express 
the time also as a function of the parameter. On substituting 
the value of r from Eq. (294.5) in Eq. 294.3, it is found by a very 
simple integration that 


= —T)=EH-esnk (ellipse), 
k 1 
Vag’ = Y pe = # =e =e (parabola), (1) 
ae — T) =esinhG —@G (hyperbola), 


the constant of integration having been chosen so that t has the 
value 7 at the perihelion point. 


297. The True, Mean, and Eccentric Anomalies.—If, for 
simplicity of notation, the substitution 


k 
M = =~ 1) (1) 
is made when the motion is in an ellipse, the first equation of 
Kq. (296.1) becomes 
M =E —-esin £, (2) 


and is known as Kepler’s equation, although Kepler did not 
derive it in this manner. It is evident that M and E can be 
regarded as angles, and when they are so regarded they are called 


?Perrce, ‘‘A Short Table of Integrals” (Numbers 300, 47, 471). 
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the mean anomaly and the eccentric anomaly, respectively. The 
polar angle 6 when measured from the perihelion point is called 
the true anomaly. 

The first equation of Eq. (295.2) shows that as the true anom- 
aly increases from 0 to 7 the eccentric anomaly also increases 
from 0 to 7, and that in this interval the true anomaly is always 
greater than the eccentric anomaly. As the true anomaly 
increases from 7 to 27, the eccentric anomaly also increases from 
m to 27, but in this second half of the circle the eccentric anomaly 
is greater than the true anomaly. Thus the true and the 
eccentric anomalies have the same value 2n7 at the perihelion 
point; and the same value (2n+1)z at the aphelion points. 
Kepler’s equation (Eq. (2)) shows that in the first half-circle 
the mean anomaly is less than the eccentric anomaly, and is 
greater in the second half-circle. Thus all three anomalies 
have the same values at the perihelion and aphelion points, and 


6 > E > M in the first and second quadrants, 
6 < EH < M in the third and fourth quadrants. 


298. Derivation of Kepler’s Equation Directly from Kepler’s 
Laws.—Let C be the center and F the focus of an ellipse (Fig. 
151); CA and CB the major and 
minor semiaxes a and b; and P 
the position of the particle in the 
ellipse. Draw the auxiliary cir- 
cle, and let Q be the point where 
the perpendicular to the major 
axis PS cuts the auxiliary circle. 
Draw CP,CQ,FP,andFQ. The 
radius vector r is FP. 

Since all of the ordinates of the 
ellipse are in the ratio of b/a to 
the corresponding ordinates of 
the auxiliary circle, the equation Fia. 151. 


2 = PP. ps + oF 


becomes 
72 = b? sin? H + (ae — a cos EF)? 


a*{1 — 2e cos EF + e* cos? EH], 


Il 


and therefore, 
r =a(l1—ecos £). (Lh) 
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On comparing Eq. (1) with the first equation of Eq. (294.5), it is 
evident that the angle ACQ is the eccentric anomaly. The angle 
AFP is the true anomaly. 

Imagine a fictitious particle G which starts at A at the same 
instant as P, moves in the circle with uniform angular speed with 
respect to the center, and arrives back at A at the same instant 
that P does; P, however, having traveled in the ellipse in accord- 
ance with Kepler’s laws. The angle ACG is then the mean 
anomaly M. Since the angle M and the sectorial area AFP 
of the ellipse are each proportional to the time 


M sector AFP _ sector of circle AFQ. 


Qn area of ellipse area of circle 
But 
sector AFQ = sector ACQ — triangle FCQ 
— 1 2 = 1 2 i 
= 50 E ve sin E. 
Hence, 


Ms ari = eee 


20 2 Ta 


and therefore, 
M=E-esin, 
which is Kepler’s equation (Eq. (297.2)). 

If a circle of radius ae, which is equal to CF, be drawn with C 
as center, it will cut the radius CQ in a point Q; (not shown in 
the diagram). The perpendicular Q,S; to the major axis CA 
is equal to ae sin H. If the arc QG is taken equal to the straight 
line Q1S;, then the angle ACG is the mean anomaly M. 


299. Analogous Discussion for the Hyperbola.—The para- 


metric equations of the equilateral hyperbola QiAQ (Fig. 152) 
are 


x = —acoshG, 
y = +a sinh G, 
the center of the hyperbola being at the origin of coordinates C. 
It will be observed that for positive values of y the parameter 
G is positive, and for negative values of y it isnegative. On elimi- 
nating G between these two equations, the equation of the 
hyperbola in its normal form is obtained, namely, 
ey = a, 
The differential of the area swept over by the radius vector is 
2dA = xdy — ydz, 
= —a7dG. 
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Hence, if G and A vanish at the vertex of the hyperbola, 
2A = —a?G. 

That is, the parameter G is, apart from sign, twice the area CA Q, 
shaded in the diagram, divided by a?, where a is the distance AC. 

Consider now any _ hyperbola 
P,AP which has the same vertex A 
and the same axis AC. It has the 
same major axis a as the equilateral 
hyperbola, but its minor axis is 


b = ave? — 1, we 
The parametric equations of this 
hyperbola are 


x = —a cosh a (1) 

y = +6 sinh G, 
where G is the same parameter that 
was used for the equilateral hyper- 
bola. It is evident that for the 
same value of z, and therefore for 
the same value of G also, the ordi- 
nates of the hyperbola P,;AP are in 
the ratio 


PiGstio 2: 


ed Fg! 


a 


to the ordinates of the equilateral hyperbola Q,AQ. 
Let F be the focus of the hyperbola P;AP. The rate at which 
the radius vector FP is sweeping over areas is, by Eq. (292.2), 


2A’ = kv/av/e? — 1, 


and therefore, if A is measured from the perihelion, 


i svar =I 2 ET Be 


or, if be SP 
Mi tt ea (2) 
a 
sector FAP = sare — 1N. 
Also 
sector FAP = +/e? — 1 X sector FAQ 
and sector FAQ = triangle FCQ — area ACQ, 
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both the area of the triangle and the shaded area being regarded 
as positive. Therefore, 
sector FAQ = sare sinh G — 5aG 
and 
sae — IN = ve—| sere sinh G — sea | 


On removing the superfluous factor a2x/e — 1/2 there remains 
N = ¢€sinhG— G, (3) 


which is the third equation of Eq. (296.1) and the analogue of 
Kepler’s equation. 

It is seen from Eq. (293.4) that the limiting value of the speed 
of the particle in hyperbolic motion, that is, for r infinite, is 


If a fictitious.particle p starts from C when the real particle P 
is at A, and moves along the asymptote to the equilateral hyper- 
bola Q:AQ with a constant speed equal to the limiting speed of 
the real particle, then 


Ne twice the area of the triangle (Cp. 
a? 4 


for the base of this triangle is 
k 
Gy = ——(t — th ) 
p 7a: ) 
and its altitude is the perpendicular from F to the asymptote, 


which is a. (Fo = focus of equilateral hyperbola.) 


The area of the triangle is, therefore, k~/a(t — T)/2, and 
twice th f tri 
wice the area is riangle PoCp _ zt PW. 


300. The Period of Elliptic Motion.—From the areas integral 
and the first equation of Eq. (292.2) it is found that for elliptic 


motion 
2A! ah = hy/a/i = os 
which, after integration, becomes 


24 = kvV/av/1 — et — T). 
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When the radius vector has swept over the entire ellipse, A is 
equal to rab and the time ¢ — T is equal to the period P of the 


motion. Hence, 
2rab = ky/av/1 — &P 


27a? 
P= 4 (1) 
The same result is obtained immediately from the expression for 
the mean anomaly (Eq. (297.1)). It will be observed that the 
period depends only upon the major axis of the ellipse, and not 
at all upon the eccentricity, a result that one would scarcely 
anticipate. 
For particles at different distances from the center of force, 
Eq. (1) leads to the proportion 


Gs PD wae (Oe ee 
P3?:P, 7:21": Q2", 


which is Kepler’s third law. 


which reduces to 


301. The Hodograph for the Inverse Square Law.—Setting 


k’m 


t Nieedileyss 


i 


in Eq. (280.1) the differential equations in rectangular coordinates 
become 


ell ae Be y"! 2. — 124, (1) 
and the areas integral is 
= xy’ — yx’. (2) 


If the left member of the first equation of Eq. (1) is multiplied 
by the left member of Eq. (2), and the right member of Eq. (1) 
by the right member of Eq. (2), there results 


ia _ pty’ — xyz’ = _ pt + yy’ sue + yy’) 
is r3 . r 
ry’ — yrr’ y\' 
= 2 = — 2). 
Therefore, by integration, 
hz = — We; (3) 


the constant of integration being zero if the major axis of the 
conic coincides with the z-axis, since x’ then vanishes when y 


vanishes. 
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On multiplying together the second equation of Eq. (1) and the 
areas integral (Eq. (2)), it is found that 


ayy — aye sel ae ee Ee 
hy" os ee i > a — k? 3 , 
Pip ee: a ee : 
= es me = +k (7) 
Therefore, by integration, 
hy’ = +1(2) + const (4) 
At the perihelion point 
z=4, y = 0, 
g = U; y = ; (from Eq. (2)). 


If these values are substituted in Eq. (4), it is found that the con- 
stant of integration is 


. 2 
const = ae = a? = 1) = ke 
¢ - 


for all three species of conics, g being the perihelion distance and 
p the parameter (see Eq. (292.2)). Therefore, 


nf = +H(E +e) ©) 


Equations (3) and (5) can be 


written 
: key 
GS SS 
Vpr 6) 
(v __ke ) ee 
Vp} - Vopr’ 
Fie. 153. therefore, 


ae es: 

yg’? eae ate i 
zs ( ts =) P ss 
which is the equation of the hodograph. Equation (7) shows that 
the hodograph is a circle whatever the value of the eccentricity 
may be. The radius of the circle is k/~/p, and its center is on 
the latus rectum through the origin at a distance ke/+~/p from 
the origin. The origin, therefore, lies inside of the circle if the 


orbit is an ellipse, on the circle if it is a parabola, and outside of 
the circle if the orbit is an hyperbola. 
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302. Expansion of the Eccentric Anomaly in Series.—If z 
is defined as a function of w by the equation 

z2=w +t ag(z), (1) 

where @ is a parameter which is sufficiently small, it is possible 

to expand z as a power series in a, the coefficients of which are 


functions of w, by means of the very beautiful formula of 
Lagrange! 


i a d 

z=w+tae(w) +55 (ow) +: - 
2! dw (2) 

ge ame 
n! (ow) > 

If Kepler’s equation (Eq. (297.2)) is written 

E=M-+esin£, ; 

it has the form of Eq. (1) for which Lagrange’s equation (Eq. (2)) 


is applicable. On identifying HZ with z, M with w, and sin with 
g, it is found that 


B= Mt+esnM+5 sin 2M 


_ 


+ ame sin 3M — 3 sin M) 


eas 3a — ~ 93 
* amt sin 4M — 4- 23 sin 2M) (3) 


ai sin 5M — 5-3*sin3M + 5-2 sin M) 


+ phos(6" sin 6M — 6-4'5 sin4M + 6-5-4? sin 2M) 


Laplace proved that this expansion is convergent for all values of 
M if the eccentricity e is less than 0.662743 - 

Certain properties of this expansion are easily proved from 
Kepler’s equation. #, for example, is an odd function of M; 
therefore, Eq. (3) contains only sines of multiples of M. There 
are no cosines and no constant terms. Aside from the first term 
M there are no terms which are not periodic with the period 27. 
The coefficients of odd powers of e contain only sines of odd 
multiples of M, and the coefficients of even powers of e contain 
only sines of even multiples of M. The proof of these properties 
will be left to the student. 


1 Goursat-Heprick, “‘ Mathematical Analysis,” vol. I, p. 404. 
Wiuramson, “ Differential Calculus,” p. 151. 
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303. The Integral {(£ — M)dM.—Let the first term of the 
right member of Eq. (302.3) be taken to the left side, and then 
let the equation be multiplied by —dM and integrated term 


by term, the constant of integration being taken equal to zero. 
Let this integral be denoted by 


tae aha 2 


Then ae 


phase cos 3M — 3 cos M) 


3B (1) 


an (4? cos4M — 4.2? cos 2M) 


and, since the right member contains only trigonometric terms, 
it is evident that 


"IdM = 0. (2) 
From Kepler’s equation, it is found that 
= fe — M)dM = —ef sin EdM 


—ef sin E(1 — e cos E\dEz, 
(1 — e cos E)dE. 


I| 


since dM 
Hence, 


I =c +e cos E ~ j¢ cos 2E, (3) 


where ¢ is some constant. In order to find the value of the 
constant c, multiply Eq. (3) by dM and integrate from zero to 
2x. The left member vanishes, by Eq. (2). Hence, 


2a 
0 =ali E +ecos H — ie cos 2u Jam, 


Qr 
= f E +ecos H — ie cos 28 | (1 — e cos E)dE; 


and therefore 
eE= 1, 
=e 


With this value of c, Eq. (3) becomes 


I =ecos H+ ‘lp — : cos 2 | (4) 
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304. Expansions of Other Functions.—From the expansions 
for # (Kq. (302.3)) and I (Eq. (303.1)) for which the general 
terms can be written down, a variety of other useful expansions 
are very readily obtained. From Kepler’s equation, for example, 
it follows that ; 

sin H = z = a 


? 


and, therefore, by Eq. (302.3), 
2 
sin E = sin M +5 sin 2M + 5(3 sin 83M — sin M) + - - -(1) 


The eccentric anomaly is a function of the two independent 
variables e and M. On bearing this in mind, it is found from 
Kepler’s equation, 

M=E-esnb, 


that 
dE _ 1 : dE ain EF (2) 
dM 1—ecosE de 1—ecosE 
Likewise, from Eq. (303.4) 
dl : aI _ 1 
qu 7 sin E, de 7 8 E+ ae: (3) 


It must be remembered, in differentiating J with respect to 
e, that I is a function of e not only explicitly, but also implicitly 


through £. 
From the second of Eq. (3) the following is obtained: 
ad i 
cos H = de 2 (4) 


Therefore, by Eq. (303.1), 
cos H = cos M + 5 (cos 2M — 1) 
+ 3et(cos 3M — cos M) + - - + (5) 


Since, by Eq. (294.5), 

r 

a 

it follows at once that 


2 
= 1 -ecos M +5(1 — cos 2M) 


i Le ds 
=1—ecssH=1+ 5 ea, 


ip 
a 


+ 2e4(cos M — cos3 M) + - - -,(6) 
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Similarly, 


@ = (1 — ecos HZ)? = ( + 3) — 2e cos H + 0 cos 2E. 
a 


On comparing this expression with Eq. (303.4), it is seen that 


(;) a 4 oe anos. 
a 2 


Hence, 
r\2 3 1 
(;) =]-— 2e 008 M + €(5 - 3 008 2M) 
a Z 2 
S 3 
+ g cos M — g cos 3M) + ease! Cae 


From the first of Eq. (2) the following equation is obtained: 
aoe 1 me 
r l—eecosHE dM 
Hence, from Eq. (302.3), 


318 


=l+ecosM + e& cos 2M 


+ (G cos 3M — 3 cos M) + oan Ey 
From the relations 
eee apt 
r =a(l POOR) Se eet 


the following equations are obtained: 


die fe ee _ _a/(r 
~ 1l-—ecos# ~ dea)” ) 
: _V1l-—ésinE dE 
ALD! Mero eerie “VL ee: 
Therefore, 
cos 6 = cos M + e(cos 2M — 1) 
+ 224(cos 3M — cos M) +--- ,(10) 
sind = V1 — al sin M-+e sin 2M 
3e? ; : 
+33 sin 3M — sinM)+.-.-.- | (10) 


305. The Force is the Inverse Square, but Repellant.—If 
the force varies inversely as the square of the distance, but is 
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repellant instead of attractive, it is necessary merely to change 
k* into —k? in See. 292. The steps in the process of integration 
are just the same, but there are certain changes in the signs of 
the constants of integration which must be made. Thus it is 
seen from Eq. (292.1) that the path of the particle is 


a Pp 
or Bale (8 =o) (1) 


which is that branch of the hyperbola which is convex toward 
the origin. On comparing this with the branch of the hyperbola 
which is concave toward the origin, namely, 


r= P 5] 
e cos (@ — 4) +1 


it is seen that the effect of changing k? into —k? is to change e 
into —e and p into —>:p (or a into —a). 
The energy integral (Eq. (293.1)) becomes 


Sm(r'2 + 729’) + ©™ . G; (2) 


but since the perihelion is now a(1 + e), instead of a(e — 1) as 
before, the value of C is found to be 


2, 
C= +5, (3) 


which is the same as for the hyperbolic case in Sec. 293. This 
could have been anticipated; for, changing k? into —k? and a 
into —a in Eq. (3) leaves the expression for C unaltered. 
Similarly, 
rP@ =h = kale — 1), 
ee ON ae aes 
i i ea (4) 


s/2 


ll 
> 
to 
em 
| 
1b 
4 
Ql 
eee 


therefore, the particle arrives at infinity with a finite speed. 
Changes occur in the following equations, which are numbered 
the same as the corresponding equations already given: 


dr ae, _ kdt AA! 
SSS a Aree (294.4) 
V/(r — a)? — ave 


r = a(1+ecosh@G), (294.5) 
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e? — 1dG 


=S ale 
dp 1+ e coshG fee 
ie + e sinh G, (296.1’) 

ay 
1 le — 1 1 . 
tan 9? = ee | tanh a (295.2 ) 

and 
ke \2 =k 

g'2 + (y’ — eh =— 301.75 
( caer (301.7 


306. Real Orbits in Imaginary Time.—The constant k? which 
occurs in the expression for the force in the right members of 
the differential equations in Eq. (277.1) can be associated with 
#, since 
yy @2 
eS = arcs 
and the factor k?, which is common to the right and the left 
members of the differential equations, can then be removed. 
If the force is attractive, —k? occurs; if repellant, +? occurs. 
The change that occurs in the differential equations when ? is 
replaced by —k? is exactly the same that would occur if ¢ were 
changed into 7t ({« = ~-—1). Hence, the curious analytical 
result that real orbits which are described under a repellant force 
are still real orbits under an attractive force, but the time in which 
they are described is purely imaginary. 

Similarly, real orbits in real time under an attractive force are 
real orbits in purely imaginary time under a repellant force. The 
hyperbolic motion, therefore, which occurs under a repellant 
inverse-square force is, from an analytic point of view, a periodic 
motion with the purely imaginary period (Eq. (300.1)) 


27ria? 


ta 


IV. THE TWO-BODY PROBLEM 


307. The Two-body Problem.—Two bodies which attract 
each other as though they were particles are tossed out into empty 
space at random, and thereafter are subject to no force except 
their own mutual gravitational attraction. It is assumed that 
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the initial positions and velocities of the particles are given, and 
it is required to find their positions and velocities at any specified 
time in the future. This is the famous two-body problem which 
was solved by Newton. 

Let the two bodies be m; and mz (Fig. 154) with the coordinates 
%1, Yi, 21 and 2o, Yo, Z2, respectively. According to the third law 
of motion (Sec. 45), the force which m, 
exerts On mz is equal and opposite to the 
force which mz exerts on m,. In accord- 
ance with the law of gravitation this 
common attraction is along the line which 
joins them and in magnitude is 


r19 Fie. 154. 


where i: is the distance between them. Resolving these forces 
into their components along the z-, y-, and z-axes, it is found that 
the differential equations are 


MiM2z X— Le Cre Vo 
mya1"" =a 3 - =—Km 1™M2o 3 ) 
T*12 T12 UO 
m1Me Yi — Y2 Ua Ys 
My" = —¢"—— - = — mM ym2—.—— (1) 
Lis k T12 7319 
MiM, 21 — Ze AL sm e2 
Mz" = a! nee eae -———— = — Km M2 3 } 
r12 T12 P12 
MiMe, Le — L1 Lq — Uy 
Mote" = — 3 -—_—— = —Km M2 3 y 
r*12 T12 r"12 
MiM2 Yo— Yi Yo — Yi 
Maye"! = —Ke—— = mm , (2) 
TAS T12 7319 
MMe, 22 — #1 Ay nr Zp 
eae 2 SS ee, : 
Moz = —K : a K-MN M2 5) 
om 1719 r12 r10 


where 


rie = V (a2 — 21)? + (ya — yi)? + Ge — &1). 


It will be observed that the differential equations are of the 
twelfth order, and therefore twelve integrals are necessary for 
the complete solution of the problem. It is sometimes 
convenient to think of the twelve constants of integration as cor- 
responding to the six initial coordinates of position and the six 
initial coordinates of velocity, but other interpretations are possi- 
ble, and, indeed, usually desirable. 
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If the first equations of Eqs. (1) and (2) are added together, 
and similarly, the second equations, and the third equations, the 
following equations result: 

my4x1"" a MoXo"" = 0, 
mays” + meys'’ = 0, (3) 
myer’ + Meee"’ = 0. 

Let @, y, and 2 be the coordinates of the center of gravity of 

the two bodies, and let Mis be the sum of the two masses m, and 


Mz. Then 
M 12% = MX, + M2%X2, 


Mig = my + mays, (4) 
M 2% = mz. + M22, 
Miz = mM, + Me; 
and Eqs. (8) become 
Mix" = 0, MiG” — 0, M432" a 0. 
The first integrals of these three equations are 
M yt’ = Ms cos a, 
M ij’ = Mies cos fee 
M12’ = Ms cos y, 


(5) 


where s, a, 8, y are constants and 

cos? a + cos? 8 + cos? y = 1. (6) 
The equations in Eq. (5) are the three components of the total 
momentum of the system. Since each component separately is 
constant, it follows that the momentum of the system is constant. 


On removing the factor M1. from each equation, then squaring 
and adding, there results 


g2 4+ 92 +3 = g2 (7) 
Therefore, the center of gravity of the system moves with the con- 
stant speed s. 


Omitting the factor M2, the integration of the ss in 
Eq. (5) gives 


& = s cos a-+i + Z,). 
GY =scosB-t + GJ, (8) 
Z2=scosy:t+ Zo, 


where 0, Jo, and Z are the three constants of integration. The 
equations in Eq. (8), however, are the parametric equations of a 
straight line which passes through the point %, Jo, Zo and has a, 
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B, and 7 as its direction angles. Hence, the center of gravity of the 
system moves along a straight line with constant speed. 

The six integrals in Eqs. (5) and (8) are known as the center of 
gravity integrals. 

308. The Relative Motion.—Let x, y, and z be the coordinates 
of m2 with respect to m;. Then 

a ye = ck Sale ame 42 — 41 = @; (1) 

also, Mok. + m2, = 0, 


Me2Y2 a my: = 0, 
MozZ2 + m2, = 0. 


if the origin is taken at the center of gravity of the two bodies. 
From these two sets of equations it is found that 


oe — Mot : As Myx ; 
: has : = 
m: + Me m1 + Me 
— Mey my 
bas nee DY a eae ne A 2 
m, + M2 y mM, + Me ( ) 
> — Moz . Miz 
i= , 1 
Mm; + Me my, + Me 


The substitution of these values of 71,y1,21; 22, Y2, 22 in Eqs. (307.1) 
and (307.2) reduces the differential equations to the single set 


x m 
[se ee og & 2 
ge”! = —2(m + ™a) ann, 
y= —e#(m + ma) 5) (3) 
Zz ‘- wot 
2’ = —2(m + Ma) 3" yi 
Past y + 27, Fie. 155. 


The equations in Eq. (3) have been derived analytically, but they 
can also be derived by an appeal to intuition. The forces which 
act upon the two bodies are equal and opposite, but the accelera- 
tions, although they are oppositely directed, are not equal. 
Indeed 
M11 + Moa = 0. 

If equal accelerations —a, are applied to both bodies (Fig. 
155) their relative motion will not be altered, and m, will be with- 
out acceleration. The acceleration of m2 is then 


Me _ m, + M2 


Q@ — @ = a + — ae = Qo. 
- my, m1 
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The vector a is directed toward m; and in magnitude is equal to 
KM, 
re 


ay = 
Hence, the acceleration of m2 with respect to m is directed toward 
m, and in magnitude is equal to 


K2(my ae M2) ; 
fo 2 


from which Eq. (3) follows at once. They are the same as the 
equations of motion of a particle about a fixed center, for which 
(Eq. (277.1) 

[ye Tiel 


2 


309. Kepler’s Third Law.—Comparing this expression for the 
force with that which was used in Sec. 292, it is seen that all of 
the results which were obtained in the discussion for the fixed 
center (Secs. 292 to 306) are applicable, provided the k? which is 
used in that discussion is replaced by x?(m: + me), where x? 
is the gravitational constant. Therefore, the motion of mz 
with respect to m; is a conic with its focus at m1. 

If the orbit is an ellipse the motion is periodic with the period 
(Eq. (300.1)) : 

27a 
- c/m + me (1) 

Consider the motion of two planets about the sun. Let S be 
the mass of the sun and m; and mz be the masses of two of the 
planets. Then, as in Sec. 300, 


Pe 22S he Me) : a,* 


Ps ~ K2(S + my) a 
According to Kepler’s third law, however, the squares of the 
periods of the planets are proportional to the cubes of their mean 
distances. Hence, so far as Kepler could detect, the factor 


K22(S + Mz) 
«PQS + mi) 
is equal to unity. Actually m; and m, are not equal, but in the 
solar system they are very small as compared with S, so that its 
largest possible value is 
S+ me. _ 1048 
S+m, 1047 
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the mass of Jupiter being 1/1047 of the mass of the sun. Neg- 
lecting this slight discrepancy, Kepler’s third law states that 
ky" is equal to x”, and therefore it is gravitation which is acting 
upon all of the planets, and not gravitation for some planets and 
magnetism or electrical attraction for others; for, in this last 
event x,’ would not be equal to «.?. 

If the mean solar day is the unit of time, the mean distance of 
the earth from the sun is the unit of distance, and the mass of the 
sun is the unit of mass then in Eq. (1) 


m, = 1, mz = .000003, P = 365.2564, 
and therefore 
x = 0.0172021, x = 0.000295912, 
and ~— log x = 8.23558144 —10, log « = 6.471163 — 10 


The constant x, expressed in these units, is known as the 
Gaussian Constant. 


V. THE INVERSE FIFTH POWER 


310. The Force Varies Inversely as the Fifth Power of the 
Distance.—If the force of attraction is proportional to the 
inverse fifth power of the distance, that is, if 


2. 
f= —Pmw = — a 
Equation (284.1) which is the differential equation of the path 
becomes 


au k? 


q@ +’ =a! (1) 


and the integral is : 
k2 
(<5) ary | isnt (2) 
where C is the constant of integration. 


Let wo be the value of u and aus the value of the derivative of 
u with respect to 6, when 6 is equal to zero. Then 


and Eq. (2) can be written 


| 

| 
= 
=f 
Q 


d 


2 
U 
uo) _ Ku? wu Ae a; ( sl 
i) ey ( oA Ea OE 
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or, putting 

ku? A il es a a i 

one — 2° (: eer) ot exon, ©) 
it becomes 


at) 
cas 2 4 
to} 1 fy ee 4 
If the transformation 
url 
if To 


is made, it is found that 


do) ~ 3° (*) +56(") (5) 


Equations (4) and (5) differ only in that the constants b and 
8 are interchanged. Consequently, any solution of Eq. (5) 
for r/ro is also a.solution for its reciprocal when 6 and @ are inter- 
changed. Hence, if 


r = rop(8; 6, B) 
is a solution of Eq. (5), so also is 
Cg Uoe(9; B, b) 


a solution. That is, 
e(6; b, B) s o(6; B, b) = 5 
which is a very curious relationship. 

It is evident from the form of Eq. (5) that the general solution 
for r/ro is an elliptic function of 6. The elliptic functions of 
Weierstrass lead to a more beautiful analysis of this problem 
than do the elliptic functions of Jacobi. Equation (5) is reduced 
to the normal form of Weierstrass by the substitutions 

1 


=b 
‘i 2 
(Z) = ‘e bg = Y 
s + 3 
where s is the new variable. That is, Eq. (5) becomes 


(5) -4[s+g]fs-§-gvt=v|o- b+ ivi]. 


the solution of which is 


Si AG or 00), 


where (6 — 6) is the Weierstrass p7 function. 
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Jeera y=1 


Fie. 158. Fia. 159. 
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The constant y plays a r6éle somewhat similar to the eccentric- 
ity in the family of conics. It determines the shape of the orbits. 
Conies are divided into two classes, namely, those for which 
e <1, and those for which e > 1, with the straight line, circle, 
and parabola as limiting cases. The present family of orbits is 
divided into three classes, according as 


-a<y<0, 0 <<a, 1<y< +0; 
with the limiting cases 
y= — oO, vy = 0, y = +1, y= +o. 


Diagrams illustrating the different cases are given in Figs. 156 
to 160, the dotted curves being the reciprocal orbits. It will 


et ae 


~ —. 


-——_—_— — 


y = 1.005 
Fre. 160. 


be observed that with the exception of the circle r/r> = 1, which 
is drawn in each diagram, every orbit passes through the origin 
or through infinity. Hence, with this law of attraction, a 
family of planets and satellites, such as our own, could not exist. 

A complete analysis of this problem requires a rather full 
knowledge of elliptic functions, and is, therefore, out of place 
in the present volume. A full discussion, however, will be found 
in the American Journal of Mathematics, Vol. XXX. For the 
limiting cases y = 0 and y = 1, the problem is solvable by means 
of elementary functions. 


311. The Limiting Case y = 0.—If the constant y is zero, 
either b = 0 or B = 0; and, since the solution for either is the 
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reciprocal of the solution for the other, it is immaterial which is 
chosen. Let 8 = 0. Then Eq. (310.5) becomes 


5 = 
em ry 
de N\2 (F)> 


for which the solution is 


Tr = Toa 5b cos (6 — 6). 


Since r = ro for 6 = 0, it is evident that 


YT 
LS Je COS Op. 


Hence, 6b 22. If b = 2, then @ = 0, and the simplest form 
of the solution is 


r = 71, cos 0. 


This is a circle which has the line joining the initial point to the 
origin as a diameter. 

The reciprocal solution 

r = 1o sec 0 

is a straight line. Indeed, if 6 is zero, it is seen from Eq. (310.3) 
that k? is zero, and therefore the force which is acting is always 
zero. 

312. The Limiting Case y = 1.—If the product 58 is equal to 


unity, the right member of Eq. (310.5) is a perfect square, and 
the equation can be written 


r 
since lly om 
dé / 2b To d 
for which the solution is 
r = roVb coth (6 — 4). 
The orbit is, therefore, a spiral which is asymptotic to the 
circle r = 7o\/b on the outside. The reciprocal solution is 
r = 7roV 8 tanh (6 — 0), 
which is a spiral which passes through the origin and is asymp- 
totic to the circle r = roV/@ on the inside. 
if 


b= 6 =1, 
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the solution degenerates into the circle r = 70, which is the only 
orbit which does not pass through the origin or through ini 


Problems XXI 


1. Find the central force under which a particle describes the spiral 
ré = c; the spiral r = e9. Ans. ; 
mh? 2mh? 
ek | ater Te 


2. Show that if the particle describes the lemniscate, 
7? = a* cos 20, 
under the action of a central force, then 
3math? 
ohh = ri a 


3. The central force under which a particle describes the cardioid 


r = a(1 + cos 6) 
is 


4. The central force under which a particle describes the circle 
r = 2a cos 0 


1s 
8marh? 
fa -—8 
5. The central force under which a particle describes the curve 
; 3mh? a\3 r\e 
4— 44 = qt = ey foo = = 
Ay Soto yeaa ema) 
and for 


| 


nae 3mh? 
wtp nn nie 58081 (2) -(0)] 


6. If the law of the central force is, 


as bs E 
= -m(4+2), vy < h?, 
the equation of the orbit has the form 


Mey), AL SE on gt 

1 + ecos (ka) 

which can’be regarded as a conic in which the axes are rotating. 
7. If the law of the force is 


_ _» Sit Ce C08 20 
an a ase 


fTr= 


the orbit is an algebraic curve of the fourth degree, except when czis zero, in 
which case it is of the second degree. 


8. If the central force is 
f = —kmr, 
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and if p is the semidiameter conjugate to r, show that the speed in the 
orbit is 
S— ep 

9. A particle is attracted toward two fixed centers for each of which 
the force is proportional to the distance. Show that the resultant force is a 
central force which is directly proportional to the distance. 

10. If the maximum speed in a certain elliptic harmonic motion is 3 1/4 
ft. per second, and the minimum speed is 3 ft. per second, what is the eccen- 
tricity of the ellipse? Ans. e = 5/13. 


11. Prove that the average value (with respect to the time) of the kinetic 
energy in elliptic harmonic motion is equal to the average value of the 
potential energy. 


12. A particle moves in an ellipse under the Newtonian law of gravita- 
tion. Prove that the average value (with respect to the time) of the kinetic 
energy is equal to 1/2 the average value of the potential energy. 

13. If cz and Rz are the mean density and the radius of the earth, and 
os and Rs are the mean density and the radius of any other sphere, show 
that the surface gravity gs of the sphere is 

osRsg 


pees 


gs = 


14. Assuming that the mean distance of the moon is 238,000 miles, that 
the radius of the earth is 3958 miles, and that the period of the moon is 
27.322 days, show that a satellite of the earth which describes a circular 
orbit 100 miles above the surface of the earth has a period of 1 hr. 27.6 min. 


15. Show that the period of a satellite which is just out of contact with 
the attracting sphere is independent of the size of the sphere and depends 
only on the density, the equation being 


is 


3a 
P= Nido’ 
where a is the mean density of the sphere and x? is the gravitational constant. 


16. Prove that the speed of a particle falling from infinity under the 
Newtonian law of gravitation is 


eo = KR > x0 


at the surface of the attracting sphere. 


17. If the rate at which the radius vector sweeps over areas is the same 
for a circular orbit and for a parabolic orbit, show that the perihelion dis- 
tance of the parabola is one-half of the radius of the circle. 


18. Assuming that the equinoxes occur at the ends of the latus rectum of 
the orbit of the earth (which is nearly true) and that the eccentricity of the 
orbit of the earth is 1/60, show that the interval of time from the vernal 
equinox to the autumnal equinox is 7.6 days longer than the interval of 
time from the autumnal equinox to the vernal equinox. 
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19. The mean distance of the earth from the sun is the astronomical unit. 
The perihelion distance of Halley’s comet is approximately zero. If its 
period is 75 years, what is its aphelion distance? Ans. 35.6 A.U. 


20. The nearest fixed star is at a distance of 275,000 A.U. What is the 
period of a comet whose aphelion is at this distance? Ams. 51,000,000 
years. 


21. Prove that the speed in a parabolic orbit at any point is 4/2 times 
the speed in the circular orbit which passes through that point. 
22. If s,’ and s,’ are the speeds at aphelion and perihelion, respectively, 
prove that 
Sp 8 Sa el eee se: 
23. If the mass of the earth were equal to the mass of the sun and its mean 
distance the same as at present, what would its period be? Ans. 258.3 days. 


24. A particle moves in an ellipse in accordance with the laws of Kepler. 
The points p: and pe are at the ends of a diameter, and s;’ and s2’ are the 
speeds of the particle at pi and ps, respectively. Prove that 

k2 


81/89’ = —- 
a 


25. Prove that the average value of the radius vector in Keplerian ellip- 
tic motion is 


1 : 
a ( 1+ 32) with respect to the time; 
and av l1 — é with respect to the polar angle. 


26. Prove that the average value of the reciprocal of the radius vector 
with respect to the time is 1/a, and with respect to the polar angle is 1/p. 


CHAPTER XIII 
CONSTRAINED MOTION 


313. Freedom and Constraint.—<A particle which is free to 
move without any restriction is said to have three degrees of free- 
dom, for its velocity at any instant can be specified by three inde- 
pendent coordinates; or, the position of the particle in space can 
be specified by means of three independent coordinates. 

If a particle is free to move anywhere upon a given surface, 


o(x, y, 2; t) = 0, (1) 


but cannot leave the surface, it is said to have two degrees of 
freedom and one degree of constraint. The surface, or even the 
equation of the surface (Eq. (1)), is called the constraint. 

If a particle is free to move anywhere upon a given line, which 
is defined by the equations, 


gi(Z, Y, 2; t) = 0, g(a, Y, 2; t) = 0, (2) 


but cannot leave the line, it is said to have one degree of freedom 
and two degrees of constraint, the constraints being the two equa- 
tions which define the line. 

It will be observed that the constraints may depend upon the 
time. If they do, the surface or line in which the particle is com- 
pelled to move is itself in motion, but in a perfectly definite, speci- 
fied manner. If the constraints do not depend upon the time, 
the surface or line to which the particle is constrained is fixed in 
space. 

The constraint may be complete, as when a particle is compelled 
to move upon the surface of a sphere by means of a light stiff rod 
which is fixed at one point and to which the particle is rigidly 
attached; or it may be one sided, as when the rigid rod just men- 
tioned is replaced by a light string. In the latter case, the par- 
ticle is free to move anywhere within the sphere whose radius is 
the length of the string between the fixed point and the particle. 

In the present chapter, only fixed constraints will be considered, 
and, for the most part, the constraints will be complete. 
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I. LINEAR CONSTRAINTS 


314. The Particle Has One Degree of Freedom.—The motion 
of a particle along a curve depends upon the forces which are 
acting upon it, and not at all upon the mechanical contrivance by 
means of which the particle is constrained to follow the curve; but, 
for the sake of definiteness and simplicity, the particle will be 
regarded as a bead which slides 
along a wire which has the form 
of the given curve. 

The forces which are acting 
upon the bead can be divided into 
two classes: first, the forces which 
act upon the bead irrespective of 
the wire, such as gravity, tensions 
of strings, magnetism, ete. ;second, 
the action of the wire upon the 
bead. Let X, Y, and Z be the 
magnitudes of components of 
the resultant F of the forces of the first class, and X;, Yi, and Z, 
the components of the action of the wire F; upon the bead. 
Then the equations of motion of the bead, of which the mass is 


m, are (Sec. 268) 

mau’ =X + Xy, 

my” =Y+ ¥,, (1) 
mz’ =Z+ Z,. 


The motion is just the same as though the bead were free, and 
the forces of constraint were added to the forces which are other- 
wise acting. 

Notwithstanding that the equations in Eq. (1) are true, they 
are not independent, for the coordinates of the bead must satisfy 
the two equations of constraint 


gi(2, Y; 2) =e 0, g(x, Y; 2) =; 0, (2) 
which define the given curve. Indeed, Eqs. (2) can be imagined 
solved, say for y and zin terms of x. Then y and z can be elim- 
inated from Eq. (1), leaving a single differential equation to be 
solved for x When z is obtained as a function of ¢, the coordi- 
nates y and z are obtained as functions of ¢ merely by substitut- 
ing the value of x. While this process is conceivable, it is not, in 
general, a wise method of procedure; since the forces of constraint, 
in general, cannot be written down explicitly. ° 


Fre. 161. 
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315. The Equation of the Curve Is Given Parametrically.— 
Since the particle has but one degree of freedom its coordinates can 
be expressed by means of a single parameter. As the parameter 
varies, the particle moves along the curve, so that it is necessary 
merely to know the value of the parameter as a function of the 
time in order to know the position of the particle at any desired 
instant. 

Let the parametric equations of the line be 


xz = w.(q), y = w2(9), z= «3(q), (1) 


where q is the parameter. 

If these expressions for the coordinates are substituted in the 
expression for the kinetic energy (Eq. (269.2)), the following equa- 
tion is obtained: 


1 do, ae =) a ns 1 i 
3" (32) ( Mahi 3 


+z 


ZY ,z zy 
if [Xdx + Ydy + Zdz] + [Xidx + Yidy + Zidz]. (2) 
Z0,Y0,Z0 o,Y0,20 
The coefficient of g’? in the left member of this equation is a func- 
tion of galone. The first integral of the right member is the work 
done by the applied forces in moving the particle along the curve 
from the initial point 2, yo, 2: to the point z, y, z; while the second 
integral in the right member is the work done by the forces of 
constraint. The components of the forces of constraint which 
are normal to the curve do no work, since they are perpendicular 
to the displacements of the bead. The tangential component, 
which arises from friction of the bead with the wire or to the resist- 
ance of the surrounding medium, will do work, however, unless 
the wire is smooth and a surrounding medium does not exist. 
In what follows it will be supposed that friction and resistance 
do not occur. It will be supposed further that the components 
of the applied forces, X, Y, and Z, depend upon the position of 
the particle alone. They are therefore functions of g, but not 
functions of q’ and ¢. Under these circumstances, 


Xdx + Ydy + Zdz = Qdq, 


where Q is a function of g alone; and Eq. (2) becomes 


1 dw, \? dus. \? des) loa — 3 oe 
3| (4c) : zi) Ae ony geo) 
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the right member of which is a function of g. If it is assumed _ 
that this function is known, Eq. (3) can be solved for g’, namely, 


C= a) 
and, therefore, z 
: q 
t-t=+ —=.. (4) 
: go VF@ 


Thus the solution of the problem is obtained by two quadratures. 


316. The Applied Force is Gravity Only.—Under the hypoth- 
eses that gravity is the only force acting upon the bead aside 
from the constraints, that the wire is smooth, and that the z- and 
y-axes are horizontal and that the positive end of the z-axis is 
directed vertically upward, the components of the applied forces 


are 
Xian) Feat any. 


If s’ is the speed of the bead along the curve, Eq. (315.3) becomes, 
after removing the factor m, 


L,Y,Z 
s2 — vn? = —24 { dz = 2g(Z — 2). (1) 


0,4 0,20 

Thus the speed of the bead depends only upon the vertical 

distance through which bead has fallen, and not at all upon the 

shape of the curve. For a given curve z is a known function of 

the are s and, therefore, Eq. (1) gives the result 
: ds 

oo V 00 + 2g(z0 — 2(s)) 


t—tb= (2) 


317. The Fixed Curve is a Helix.—Suppose, for example, the 
given curve is the helix 


L = COS w, y = asin a, 2 = bw, (1) 
which lies upon a vertical cylinder of radius a. Then 
gl’? y!? 2/2 = (a? + 5%) w!2, 
Let the initial values of w and s’ be 
wo = 2nz, So = v9 = 0. 
Then Eq. (316.1) becomes 


oft = 209 


— a + (ene = w), 
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— Rei ate” = es 
VV 2nitr — w a + b? 
The negative sign is necessary since 2n7 — w cannot be nega- 
tive, and, therefore, » must be a decreasing function of the time. 


The integral of this equation which satisfies the initial con- 
dition is 


2\N a? + Bb? 
or 
~ er ee 
@ = 2nr Ka +B) 
Hence, 
— bgt? aera ries bgt? 
% =a cos a +B) y = —asin Wa? +BY 
em: bgt? (2) 
6 OT a EY 


If the angle which the tangent to the helix makes with the 
xy-plane be denoted by a, then 


b 
Vet 


sina = 
and 
z = 2nrb — : sin? a@ - gl. 
Thus the time required for the bead to descend through a 
distance z is the same as though, starting from rest, it were 
sliding down an inclined plane for which the angle of inclination 


with the horizontal was a (Sec. 243). 
If for simplicity of notation, the substitution 


aula Cale 
Be +B 


is made, the equation of the hodograph is 
1 
x’ = —apt sin Sut y’ = —apt cos ght, z’ = —but. (3) 


These are the equations of a helix which lies on a cone the gen- 
erating angle of which is 


6.= tan 415. 
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The radius vector p is proportional to the time, since 
p= Var ty? +22 = Va + but. 
The coils of the helix are not equidistant, however, but draw 


closer together as the time increases. 
On differentiating Eq. (3), it is found that 


xz’ = —ap’t? cos Sut? — dp sin sat 

; 1 4 
y”’ = +ap?? sin suet — dp cos ge, (4) 
gz’ = —bu. 


The components of the reaction of the helix on the bead are 
obtained by the substitution of Eq. (4) in Eq. (314.1). Since 


xX = 0, Y = 0, Z= —m, 
it is found that 
2 
xy = inet Y, = my”, Ly = par 


Let R and T be the components of the reaction parallel to the 
zy-plane, but along the radius vector and perpendicular to it. 
Then 

a’g 
ler he (5) 
Thus two of the components are constant, while the third is pro- 
portional to the square of the time. 


ie ont, T = —an, 4,=+ 


II. PENDULUMS 


318. The Simple Pendulum.—The simple pendulum consists 
of a particle which is constrained to move without friction on the 
circumference of a vertical circle and which is acted upon only by 
gravity. Mechanically, it is approximated by a heavy bob sus- 
pended by a light rod one point of whichis fixed. Let O (Fig. 162) 
be the point of suspension of the pendulum, and let J be its length, 
so that / is the radius of the circle which is described by the center 
of gravity of the bob. 

The component of the acceleration of gravity perpendicular to 
the rod is —g sin 6. In polar coordinates the acceleration per- 
pendicular to the radius vector is (Sec. 257) r@’’ + 2r’@’. But, 
since the curve is a circle, 


r= and r' = 0; 
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hence, 

le’ = —g sin @. (1) 
and this is the equation of motion of the pendulum. On multiply- 
ing through by 26’ and then integrating, there results 


9? = 8 cos 8 — Cos 4), (2) 


the constant of integration having been 
determined so that the speed vanishes 
when @ = 6). This would be the case if 
the pendulum were released from rest 
at 6 = @. 
Since 
tn | 

cos 6 = 1 — 2 sin? 59 

Eq. (2) can be written 


- Bil alar gist 
6 + 24/2, Iain 900 sin 59. (3) 


319. Case I: The Angle 6, is Real.—If the pendulum actually 
stops at some point of the circle, the angle 4 is real and less than 
x. If the pendulum does not stop at any point of the circle the 
angle 6) is equal to 7 or is complex. It will be supposed in the 
present section that 


Fie. 162. 


i < Ao < Ty, 
and for this range of values it is convenient to make the 
substitution 


al oil : 
sin 9? = sin 590 ‘sin ¢, (1) 


thus introducing a new variable vy. This substitution trans- 
forms Eq. (318.3) into 


og = al RP — sin? 5% sin? 9; (2) 


and therefore, if 


ee 
sin? 390 = K?, 


the value of the time is given by the integral 


fare de 
Sf ex — 3 
: v5 f /1 — k? sin? g’ (3) 
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to being the value of ¢ when the pendulum is at its lowest point. 
When the pendulum is at its highest point, ¢ is equal to 7/2 and, 
therefore, the expression for the quarter period is 


Fre xe)(6 og (4) 
4 g Jo V/1 — k? sin? 9 


This is Legendre’s elliptic integral of the first kind and 
is usually denoted by the symbol K(k). It was tabulated by 
Legendre for values of k <1. A five-place table will be found 
in Peirce’s ‘Short Table of Integrals,” page 121. If k? is small, 
the integral (Eq. (4)) can be expanded in powers of k? by the 
binomial theorem, and then integrated term by term. Since 


1 ; 
(1 — kK? sin? g) 2 = L + 5 ksint 9 + 5°5 ht sinty + toe 


10835 Fes ome ieee 
Reg phn ee 
and 
Bg eo le ee 
[si OOS Geastt ts ny Mae 


it follows that the value of the period P is 


z l LV etre 
Use be Qa ey & 
+( 2-4-6--~- (2n) Viet. --| (5) 
The parameter k? increases as the amplitude of the oscillation 
6) increases; and it is evident that P increases as k? increases. 
In this respect it differs from the period of simple harmonic 
motion which is independent of the amplitude of the oscillation 


(See. 251). 
For infinitesimal oscillations, Eq. (318.1) reduces to 


g” = Ty 


which is the equation of simple harmonic motion; and the solu- 


tion is 
6 = 6) sin aif i 


Jey — an 
g 


The period is 
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and this is the value to which Eq. (5) reduces for k? equal to zero. 
The true expression for the period (Eq. (5)) shows that for finite 
oscillations P is always greater than the value Py which, on 
account of its simplicity, is commonly used. 


320. Case II: The Angle 6, is Equal to x.—If the angle 6, is 
equal to 7, Eq. (318.2) reduces to 


and, therefore, 


Pa haies 6L0 l r , 6 
t= to= af! [see $a = 4/4105 tan (4 +2); 


t) being the value of ¢ for @ equal to zero. For all positive values 
of t — t, the particle is rising, since 


tan (; + i) = oN? (t—to). (1) 


The pendulum approaches the vertical position asymptotically, 
never reaching it. 


321. Case III: The Pendulum Does Not Oscillate.—If the 
constant of integration in Eq. (318.2) is greater than + 29/1, 
there does not exist a real angle @, for which the angular speed of 
the pendulum vanishes, and the pendulum continues to move 
always in the same direction. 

Let a be a positive number greater than /. Then for this case, 
Eq. (318.2) can be written 


P9’2 = 2g(a + 1 cos 0) = 2g| a +1 — 2I sin? 2° | 


2 
= (oD ( ip ait? 3) (1) 
where -s 
2 > ——— 
k re a outs 
and k? decreases as a increases. For the sake of notation, let 
n= V2GG +) 
21 


Then the integral of Eq. (1) is 


6 al, 
2 
5 yi — k? sin? 3 
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This is the same elliptic integral as before. Taking 6 = m for 
the upper limit of the integral, the corresponding value of ¢ — fo 
is the half period. Hence, the expression for the complete period 


is 
a Nee tp (13 oS 

p==l1+(g)h + (a4) H+ | (3) 

322. The Pendulum Hodograph.—From Eq. (318.2) is derived 

le’ =v = V/2glv/cos 6 — cos 4, (1) 


which is the equation of the hodograph in polar coordinates. 
The angle which the velocity vector makes with the horizontal 
is 9 or 6 +7, the direction of the velocity changing from one to 
the other where the angular speed vanishes; so that in the hodo- 
graph (Eq. (1)) the angle @ is measured from a horizontal line. 


Hodograph of pendulum Hodograph of pendulum. 
00 = m/2 Oo = 7 
Fie. 163. Fig. 164. 


323. The Tension in the Pendulum Rod.—By Eq. (257.5), 
the acceleration along the radius vector is r’’ — r6’2, and the force 
necessary to produce this acceleration is m(r’’ — ra’). This is 
the pull of the rod on the bob. The pull of the bob on the rod is 
equal and opposite, namely, m(—r’’ + r@”), and this pull arises 
from the inertia of the bob. To this must be added the com- 
ponent of gravity along the radius vector, namely, mg cos 6. 
Since 

r=] fl) = 0; 
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the sum of these two forces, that is, the tension in the rod, is 
T = ml6” + mg cos 6 = mg(3 cos 6 — 2 cos 4). 
The tension changes into a thrust if and when 
2 
cos 6 = 3 Cos Bo. 

324. The Effect of a Resisting Medium.—In order to attain the 
results of the previous discussion, it would be necessary not only 
to free the pendulum from friction but also to swing the pendu- 
lum in a vacuum in order to free it from the effects of a resisting 
medium. If, however, these actions are taken into account, 
the equation of motion (Eq. (318.1)) becomes 

mle’ = —mg sin 6 + R, (1) 
where F is the resistance due to friction and the medium. Since 
the resistance vanishes with the velocity, R must carry 0’ as a 
factor, and in general will be a function of @’ only. 

First Hypothesits—If{ the amplitude of the oscillation of the 
pendulum is small, R will probably be proportional to 6’, that is, 
R = —2mklé’, 
the direction of the resistance being always opposite to the 
velocity of the bob. Also, for small oscillations, sin @ can be 
replaced by 6, and the acceleration equation is, approximately, 

le’ + 2kle’ + g@ = 0. (2) 

Since this is a linear, homogeneous, differential equation with 

constant coefficients, the substitution 
@ = e™ 
reduces it to 


lee] xe + 2a +4] = 0; 


y= kt ale 4% 


If the resistance is feeble, the constant k is small and the 
radicand is negative. Setting, therefore, 


and, therefore, 


ee 


the two values of \ are 


A= —k+ 1m, he = —k-— tp, Cpe NOLS 
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Hence, the general solution of Eq. (1) is 
6 = Ael-F tint +. Be(-k-twet 
= e-[Agint + Be-int], 
where-A and B are the constants of integration. But since 
et = cos wt +7 sin pt, et = cos ut — 7 sin ut, 
the solution can be written 


6=e*((A + B) cos pt + 2(A — B) sin pl] 
= e(C cos ut + D sin ull, 


ll 


where 
C=A+4+B, D=i1(A — B). 

If the pendulum is released from rest when it makes an angle 

6) with the vertical, the initial conditions are 
= 0, 6,’ = 0, 
and the values of C and D are 
Gi — 0, D — Ky 
Le 

Therefore, the solution which satisfies the initial conditions is 
- e—*t [u cos wt + Kk sin wf], 


24 72 (3) 
pag cali i 6,e-*t sin pt. 


@ = 
9’ = 


Owing to the factor e~*, which is called the damping factor, 
the amplitude of the oscillations decreases and approaches zero 
as a limit. The period of the oscillations, however, is 


2a l 
ee aes = or fy 


which is constant. It will be observed that the period is longer 

than when there is no resistance. Not only does the resistance 

steadily diminish the amplitude of the oscillations, but it also 

increases the period of the oscillation. The amplitudes of succes- 

sive oscillations decrease like the terms of a geometric progression. 
2r 41 


If 4, 01, 62, + - + are the values of @fort = 0,» —> --., 
ve) 
then 
Ayia _ thr 
= 0, a) = Ae # ; 0. = Ae # : ; 
2nkr 
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Second H ypothesis.—If the resistance is assumed to be propor- 
tional to the square of the angular speed, then 


=. 1 12 
R= +5 mkle Ps 


Since the resistance is always opposite in sign from 6’ and 6’? does 
not change sign with 6’, it is necessary to take the minus sign 
when 6’ is positive, that is when the pendulum is swinging toward 
the right (in Fig. 162), and the positive sign when 0’ is negative 
and the pendulum is swinging toward the left. When the 
pendulum is swinging toward the right, Eq. (1) is 

9” +- 5 ko” =-— : sin 6. (4) 
Let the independent variable be changed from ¢ to 6. Then 


do’ _ de’ db _ ,,do' _ 140” 


a we dS de 2 ae 
and Eq. (4) can be written 
fz 2g. 
a + ke? = — 7 sin 8. (5) 


This is a linear, rn differential equation of the 
first order for 62. If the right member were zero, the solution 
would be 6/2 = Ae~*9, If the solution of Eq. (5) is assumed to 
have the form 

62 = Ae-*® + Boos6+C sin 8, (6) 
where B and C are undetermined constants, it is found by sub- 
stituting Eq. (6) in Eq. (5), that the equation is satisfied if 


ai re ee 
eae tye 9 Gel + 1). 
Hence, the solution of Eq. (5) is 
2g : 
2 = Ae—k# ; 7 
6/2 = Ae—*? + le + 1) (cos 6 — k sin 6) (7) 


If the resistance is feeble and the initial value of @ is small, the 
right member of Eq. (7) can be expanded as a power series in 6. 
Neglecting the third and higher powers of 6, and then determining 
the constant A so that 6’ is zero when 6 = —6o, Eq. (7) becomes 


9? = 1, [802 — kOc%@ — (1 + kOo) 0], 
1 + kao +5 5H 0”) 


(8) 
~ ae [0 + 6] [4 — (1 + 60)6]. 
(1 sige 5H) 
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The solution of Eq. (8) which satisfies the initial conditions 
9==6), 0 =O, 
is 


k6¢? aca, 6,(2 + k@o) 
0 == ocy Sepa en DCL ioeen eee! (°) 
ma 
= + : Gola io) sin ul, 
“ott PU € + k6o + 5 | 26, “)} 
be = — « . 
where l La eee 5 F202 


The duration of the ce for which 6’ is positive is 


l kK? 
45 (0 - uae) 
which is slightly longer than for the simple pendulum, the excess 


depending upon the amplitude 6). The value of @ at the end of 
the swing is 


Ao 


pd ata ee Ee 


as is also evident from Eq. (8). 

For the return swing, it is necessary in Eqs. (8) and (9) merely 
to replace — 0, by +6; and change k into —k. At the end of the 
second swing, the numerical value of @ is 


ee Oo 
1 + Ke... 1 + Bhi 


i>. = 


and 


“aR Pa 
Mery, (3 + 30 + he) + 2a) 


In general, at the end of the n swing, the numerical values are 


Bo 
1 + nkéo 


pol uate my 
Tee na): (2 aE Ae arm 1k) 


Not only does the amplitude of the swing always decrease, but 
the duration of the swing also decreases and approaches the half 
period of the simple pendulum. 


0, = 


and 
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325. The Cycloidal Pendulum.—For small oscillations the 
simple pendulum gives very nearly simple harmonic motion. It 
is natural to enquire, therefore, whether there exists a curve, 
along which the particle is constrained to move without friction, 
for which the motion is exactly simple harmonic under the action 
of gravity. 

In Fig. 165, let s be the length of arc, measured from some 
convenient point. According to Sec. 258, the acceleration along 
the curve is s’’. Let @ be the angle 
which the normal to the curve makes 
with the vertical. The component of 
the acceleration of gravity along the 
curve is —g sin 6, in accordance with 
the usual conventions. Hence, what- 
ever the curve may be, the differential 


equation 
ad 


s’’ = —g sin 6 (1) 


must be satisfied. If the motion is 
to be simple harmonic, the differential 
equation 


Fig. 165. 


3 = ~— fs, (2) 
where k? is some constant, also must be satisfied. Since the 
left members of Eqs. (1) and (2) are the same, the right members 


also must be the same, and therefore 
2 


sin 6 = 2 (3) 
g 


Since @ is also the angle which the curve makes with the 
horizontal, which is here taken to be the z-axis, 
dx 3 dy 
— — = —eé 4 
cos 6 rr sin 6 AE (4) 
Hence, on differentiating Eq. (3) and then eliminating ds by means 
of Eq. (4), 


dx = e cos? 0dé, 
dy = = sin 6 cos 6dé. 
Then, by integration, 
L—%= aya (20 + sin 26), 
(5) 


Y — Yo = — qyq 008 28. 
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These are the parametric equations of a cycloid with the concave 
side upward, and such cycloids are the only curves which satisfy 
the conditions. The origin will be midway between the two cusps 
if 

to = 0, Sores. re 
and with these values Eq. (5) becomes 


g £ 
L= aye? + sin 26), < 
Be 
Y= 47a (1 + cos 26). 


If a is the radius of the rolling circle which generates the 
cycloid, then (Sec. 267) 


Fie. 166. 


The enquiry is, therefore, answered in the affirmative, and the 
cycloid with the concave side upward is the curve sought. The 
period of the motion is (Sec. 251) 


= = Oral (7) 


and this is the same as the period of infinitesimal oscillations of a 
simple pendulum of which the length is 4a. From the general 
equation for the radius of curvature of the cycloid 


p = 4a cos 6, 
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it is seen that at its lowest point the cycloid is best fitted by a 
circle of radius 4a. 

Since the evolute of a cycloid ABC (Fig. 166) is a similar 
cycloid' ADC, it is evident that if the upper end of the light rod 
which supports the bob were a thin steel spring, fastened at D, 
and the ares AD and CD were of metal and shaped to the evolute 
of ABC, then the bob would move on the cycloid ABC; and, 
theoretically, at least, the cycloidal pendulum would be 
realized. Pendulums of this type have been tried, but experience 
has decided in favor of circular pendulums of small angular 
oscillation, the effort being made to keep the amplitudes 
constant. 

Since the period of the oscillation of the cycloidal pendulum 
is independent of the amplitude, the cycloid is a tautochrone for 
the force of gravity (Sec. 327). 


326. The Intrinsic Equations.—Let the components of the 
force which is acting upon the bead along the tangent, principal 
normal, and binormal be f:, fp, and fz; and let the magnitudes of 
the components of the normal reaction of the curve upon the bead 
be rp and ry. Then the intrinsic equations of the motion of the 
bead are (Sec. 258) 


ms” = ta; ) 
s’2 
7 =fot+rp, (1) 
and O-= fp + re 


The first of these equations is closely related to the energy 
equation, for 


Pes nop eee, 
ie PO ae 
and, therefore, 
mnds!” == fils; 


which is simply the differential of Eq. (269.2). The second and 
third equations are useful in determining the force which the 


curve exerts upon the bead. . 
For example, in the cycloidal motion of the previous section 


the integral of Eq. (325.2) is 
gs’? = k*(s,7 — 8°), 
so being the point on the curve at which the speed vanishes. 


1 See WitiiaMson, “ Differential Calculus,” p. 337. 
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Since ; 
s = 4a sin 8, p = 4a cos 8, 


it is found readily that 
g’2 sin? 9) — sin? 0. 


m— =m 
p 9 cos 0 


From Fig. 165, it is seen that 


fo = —mg cos 0; 
and, therefore, 
sin? 0) — sin? 6 + cos? 6 
cos @ 


tp = mg 


There is no component of force along the binormal which is 
perpendicular to the plane of the curve. 

If the pendulum is released from rest at the points A or C, the 
value of 0) is + 7/2 and 


lp = 2mg cos 6 = —2f,; 


that is, the normal reaction of the curve is equal to twice the 
normal component of gravity, and in the opposite direction, 
if the pendulum swings over the entire cycloid. 


Ill. TAUTOCHRONES AND BRACHISTOCHRONES 


327. Tautochrones.—If a particle, starting from rest, and 
moving along a given curve C under the action of a given force 
F and the reaction of the curve, arrives at a fixed point O of the 
curve after an interval of time which is independent of the 
initial position of the particle on the curve, the curve is said to 
be a tautochrone for the given force; and the point O is called the 
point of tautochronism. 

If F; is the component of the force along the tangent of the 
curve, and X, Y, and Z are the components of the force parallel 
to the z-, y-, and z-axes, then the first of the intrinsic equations 
(Eq. (326.1)) gives 


I eS a dx dy dz 


If s is measured from the point of tautochronism, the parametric 
equations of the curve can be written 


«% = ¢i(s), y = ¢2(s), z= ¢3(s). 
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If the force F is a function of the position only of the particle, 
X, Y, Z, dx/ds, dy/ds, and dz/ds will all be functions of s, and, 
therefore, Eq. (1) can be written 

py 2) (2) 
where ®(s) is some function of s. It was proved in See. 252, 
however, that the only differential equation of the form of Eq. 
(2) for which the period of the motion is independent of the initial 
position is 
ms’ = —ks, 


where k? is some constant, and therefore 


ert ee 


co) +(8) +6) 


by the definitions of the quantities involved. These two differ- 
ential equations must be satisfied by the curve. But since there 
are three quantities dx/ds, dy/ds, and dz/ds with which to satisfy 
them it is evident that there will be, in general, infinitely many 
tautochrones for a given law of force and a given point of tauto- 
chronism. It is possible to impose a third condition, and what 
that condition shall be, is, within limits, a matter of choice. 
It may be required that the tautochrone shall lie on a given 


surface, 
F(z, y, 2) = 9; 
or that it shall be a tautochrone for a certain other law of force, 
X,dx + Y dy + Z dz = —k,?s, 


or some other not impossible condition. 
If there exists a potential function U(z, y, z) for the given law of 
force, Eq. (3) is at once integrable; for 


— kes, (3) 


Of course, 


I, (4) 


pes Mey ne ae i nt ae — ks, 
and therefore ; 
U(z,y,2) th = — ak?s?. 
If the curve is also a tautochrone for a second law of force, for 
which also a potential function U;(a, y, z) exists, then likewise 


1 
Ui(2, Y; 2) Tt hy a ~ ahs’, 
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and the curve will lie upon the surface 
k?(U(a, Y) z) Es h) = (U2, Y; 2) as hi) = 0. 


328. Tautochrones on Vertical Cylinders.—It was proved in 
Sec. 325 that the cycloid, which is concave upward and for which 
the normal at the vertex is vertical, is the only tautochrone for 
gravity which lies in a vertical plane. If this vertical plane, 
including the cycloid, be wrapped around any vertical cylinder 
which has no corners in such a way that the original normal at 
the vertex coincides with one of the generators of the cylinder, 
the cycloid will be bent into a twisted curve on the surface of the 
cylinder. This twisted curve is still a tautochrone for gravity, 
for the bending of the vertical plane in the manner described 
does not alter the length of any arc of the cycloid, nor does it 
change the tangential component of gravity along the curve. 
The motion along the curve, therefore, is not altered by this 
bending, and the twisted curve remains a tautochrone. 

Conversely, if a curve on a vertical cylinder is a tautochrone 
under gravity, and if the surface of the cylinder is developed 
on a vertical plane in such a way that its generators remain 
vertical, the given curve, still remaining a tautochrone, will 
develop into a cycloid. 


329. The Brachistochrone.—Given two points A and B with 
A higher than B, it is required to find the curve joining A and B 
along which a bead will slide under the action of gravity, starting 
from A, with or without initial speed, in the least possible time. 
This famous problem was first proposed by John Bernoulli in 
1696, and is, therefore, sometimes called Bernoulli’s problem; 
at other times the required curve is called the curve of quickest 
descent, or the brachistochrone. 

Let the x-axis be horizontal, and the 2-axis vertical with the 
positive end directed upward. Let the xz-plane contain the two 
points A and B, and let the origin be at A. It is taken as evident 
that the required curve will lie in this plane. If s is the length 
of arc of the curve as measured from A, s’ will be the speed of the 
bead along the curve. The equation of energy then gives the 


equation 
y 


s’* — g9'2 = —2gz. 
Therefore, 


> fae Us tev/1 + 2? 
y Vk —=2 Py Vk re z, (1) 
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where 


Since ¢ is to be a minimum, it is required to find a curve C for 


which the definite integral 
ie i + oe 


(2) 


shall be a minimum, the limits of integration 2, and 22, which 
are the values of x for the points A and B, being fixed. 

The problem of finding a function which minimizes a definite 
integral was a new type of problem at the time the brachisto- 
chrone problem was proposed, and it gave rise to that branch of 
mathematics which is called the calculus of variations. 


330. The Minimizing of a Certain Definite Integral—The 
integral J can be written briefly? 
Wiles 


i= i} "te, z')dx, where 72.2) = Rie — 


The ordinates of the curve C which minimizes this integral 
can be written 


(1) 


z= 2(z), Se: tae Oe 


Let ¢(x) be any continuous function of x which admits a 
continuous first derivative between the limits x; and x2, and which 
vanishes for x = 2; and x = 2»; that is, 


(x1) = 0, ¢ (x2) = 0. 

Then any curve which passes through the points A and B and 
is in the neighborhood of C between these points will have the 
form 

z= 2(z) + ef(z), 
if « is a constant which is sufficiently small. The integral J, 
therefore, becomes 


I) = fe + ek,2 + fda 


1For a very readable account of the brachistochrone problem and its 
relation to the calculus of variations, see G. A. Burss, “Calculus of Varia- 
tions,” p. 41, The Carus Mathematical Monographs, No. 1, 1925. 

2Tn sections 330 and 331 accents indicate differentiation with respect to x. 
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with the understanding that (0) is a minimum value of I(e). 
By the usual principles of maxima and minima, the first deriva- 
tive of I(e) with respect to « must vanish for e = 0, that is, 


alate (Gs; i a 7 = 0. (2) 


de 
By differentiating the product ¢ Lae with respect to 2, it 
v1 z 


is easily found a 


of 8 cle 
5p dS | et | — * fae 


and therefore Eq. (2) can be written 


dhe ts B af of 
Thao” J, [Fae ~ © Sac + aloe) 
x2 qd tof 
Sra] oe) > ° 


or, since 
by virtue of the fact that 


(a1) 3 0, § (Xe) = 0, 


the condition that /(0) shall be a minimum becomes 


dl we fen ee eal eee 
aaalt E [ae ae — 0; 


de 
This condition must hold for every function ¢’. Therefore, 


of POT seein 08. 
oe ~ | ae 78 


and, by differentiation with respect to z, 


SCRE Bee CLD esc Dest 


dx dz’ 02. d2zdz' O2'2” oz 0, (3) 


assuming, of course, that the minimizing curve C has a second 
derivative 2’. This is known as Euler’s differential equation, 
since it was derived by Euler in 1744. 


Now 
ple Bae eer g ce See 
ez ) pik (sabe th agt Fe) (4) 
and as this vanishes, by the preceding equation, it follows that 
/ Of es 
2 — f = constant. (5) 
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331. Application to the Brachistochrone.—The argument 
which has been outlined above depends essentially upon the fact 
that f(z, 2’) does not contain x explicitly, and therefore it holds 
for a wider class of problems than the one which is being discussed 
at the moment. For the brachistochrone (Eq. (330.1)), 


V1i+ 2” 


ae 
and 
of = 


dz? Wk —2)1 £2) 
Hence, by Eq. (330.5), 
f-74_= : eee 
dz Vik—20+2% V2a 
the constant being given the form 1/+/2a for convenience. 
From Eq. (1), it is found that z satisfies the differential equation 


gv = ER. (2) 


(1) 


In order to solve this differential equation, let a new variable 
6 be introduced by the relation 
k — 2 = 2a cos? @ = a(1 + cos 26). (3) 
If it is not forgotten that z’ is the derivative of z with respect 
to x, it is readily verified that this substitution transforms 
Eq. (2) into the equation 
dx 
Tee 2a(1 + cos 28); 
and therefore the two coordinates z and z are given parametrically 
by the two equations 
x — LX) = a(26 + sin 26), 
z2—k = —a(1 + cos 26). 
On comparing these equations with Eq. (325.6), it is seen that 
the minimizing curve C, that is, the brachistochrone, also is a 
cycloid with the tangent at the vertex horizontal and the curve 
concave upward, just as in the tautochrone. The horizontal line 
on which the circle rolls is at a distance k above the point A. 


(4) 


332. The Required Cycloid Always Exists.—Naturally, the 
question arises, ‘‘ Does there exist a cycloid of the type described 
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which connects the points A and B; and if so, isit unique?” The 
determination of the constants a and 2, of Eq. (331.4), fora given 
pair of points A and B, involves the solution of a transcendental 
equation, which is laborious; but it is not difficult to see geo- 
metrically that the answer is in the affirmative. 

In Fig. 167, let A and B be the two given points, and let AD 
=k. If the eycloid exists, the horizontal line CDG is its base. 
Draw the line BE perpendicular to the base. The quadrilateral 
ABED isa trapezoid. For simplicity of language it will be said 
that the problem is to circumscribe the trapezoid ABED witha 
cycloid. Let the problem be inverted: Given a cycloid F;A BiG; 
for which the radius of the rolling circle is unity. Cana trapezoid 


Cc ESD E Cc 


Fie. 167. 


similar to ABED be inscribed in it? Assume, for the moment, 
that it can and that the solution is unique. Let 4B,#,D,bethe 
required trapezoid. In the plane of ABED, place the lines AB, 
and AD, in coincidence with the lines AB and AD, respectively. 
With A as a center, let the plane of the cycloid F;AB,G; be 
stretched in all directions in the ratio AB/AB,. Then the points 
B,, G,, and D, will coincide with the points B, G, and D, respec- 
tively and the cycloid F,AB,G, will be transformed into the 
cycloid FA BG which is the cycloid required, since its base is hori- 
zontal and it passes through the given points A and B. 

It remains to be shown that a trapezoid similar to ABED can 
be inscribed in the unit cycloid and that (aside from a reflection 
in the axis of symmetry of the cycloid) there is only one. Draw a 
line making an angle a with the base F';G; equal to the angle BCG. 
This line will cut the cycloid in two points, say A and B;. Draw 
the perpendiculars to the base AD, and B,E£;. Then the trape- 
zoid AB,E,D, will be similar to the trapezoid ABED if 


AD, _ AD. 
D,Ey -DE 
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Let C, be the vertex of the angle a. If the point C; coincides 
with the point Fi, then AD, = 0andD,E, # 0. Hence, the ratio 
AD,/Dy,E, is equal to zero. Let the point C; move toward the 
left. The perpendicular AD, increases steadily, while the dis- 
tance DE, decreases steadily and has the limit zero, which occurs 
when the points A and B; coincide. Hence, the ratio AD,/D,E, 
increases steadily and has no upper limit. It passes the ratio 
AD/DE once and only once. Hence, the problem admits one 
and only one solution. 

The problem of the brachistochrone admits of a great variety 
of generalizations. To find, for example, the curve of quickest 
descent from a fixed point to a fixed surface under the action of 
gravity, or from one fixed surface to another, brachistochrones 
which are restricted to a given surface, brachistochrones under a 
general law of force, etc. The solutions of these problems require 
a deeper knowledge of the calculus of variations than the student 
is assumed to possess, and the problem will not be pursued further 
here. 


IV. SURFACE CONSTRAINTS 


333. The Motion of a Particle Constrained to a Surface.—If a 
particle of mass m is constrained to move on a fixed, smooth sur- 
face, it will be acted upon not only by the applied forces, of which 
the resultant is F with components X, Y, and Z, but also by the 
reaction of the surface R (Fig. 168), of which the components are 
R., Ry, and R,. As these are the only forces which are acting, 
the equations of motion are 


mio =X +H, 
my’ =Y+ R,, (1) 
mz’ =Z+R,. 


Since the surface is assumed to be smooth, 
its reaction is in the line of the normal to the 
surface through the particle. Let the equation 
of the surface be Fia. 168. 
f(a, y, 2) = 0. 
Then the equations of the tangent plane and of the normal at the 
point x, y, 2 are, respectively, 


IG <a Sula ry) acta he —z)=0 (tangent plane), 


Geran Sl eid Sars * (normal), 


of of of 
Ox oy oz 
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of of 


of 
in which £, 7, and ¢ are the running coordinates and ae Fv and - re 


are the values of the derivatives of f at the point 2, y, z z. The 

direction cosines of the normal, therefore are proportional to 

these derivatives; that is, 

2 A ar Lae 

Ox" Oy Oz- 

The magnitude of the reaction R is unknown; but the magni- 

tudes of its projections upon the z-, y-, and z-axes are proportional 
to the direction cosines, and therefore 


Of . Of , Of. 
Fes ee ‘ax dy’ dz 


If \ is the factor of proportionality, Eq. (1) becomes 


: COS ne : cos ny : cos nz. 


Ox 
Thre? of 2 
my” = Y + x (2) 
me’ =Z+ VT, 
Oz 


Actually, 
i= 


but, since R is unknown, so also is 2. 

The equations of Eq. (2) are true, but they are not independent, 
since the coordinates x, y, and z must satisfy the equation of the 
surface 

F@, Y; r) = 0, 
and the equation derived from it by differentiation with respect to 
t, namely, 


of + ¥ a, pe 
ant Te eM (3) 
Equation (3) can be nee as a that the motion at any 
instant lies in the tangent plane; or, if it is multiplied by dt, it 
becomes 
R.dz + Ry,dy + R.dz = 0, 

which states that the work done by the reaction of the surface is 
zero, which is obvious otherwise from the fact that the displace- 
ment of the particle is always perpendicular to the reaction. 
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Since motion along a curve can be regarded as motion along 
two mutually intersecting surfaces, the above discussion shows 
that the equations of motion for a particle which is constrained 
to move along a given curve can be written 


ma" = ON + ree + 22, 
Ox Ox 


0 0 
my’ =Y+ Mae + Me (4) 
mz" =f) oo Cen + 22. 
Oz Oz 
the given curve being the intersection of the two surfaces 


fila, Y, z) = 0, fo(a, Y, z) = 0, 


and \; and i, being proportional, respectively, to the reactions of 
the two surfaces. 


334. The Energy Integral.—If the first equation of Eq. (333.1) 
is multiplied by 2’, the second by y’, the third by 2’, and the 
three equations are then added, there results 


m(ax’x"’ — yy” + gee) = Xz’ + Yy/' _ VAS 


since the coefficient of \ vanishes, by Eq. (333.3). Therefore, by 
integration, 


sna + 7? + 2) = ys = | xae Yay + Zdz)+-C. (1) 


This is the energy equation, and it will be observed that it does 
not contain the unknown reaction R. 
If the applied forces are derived from a potential function 
U(a,y,z), then 
Xdx + Ydy + Zdz = aU, 
and Eq. (1) becomes 


sms” = U + ¢, (2) 


just as though no constraints existed. 


335. The Intrinsic Equations.—Notwithstanding that the 
trajectory of the particle lies upon a given surface, the intrinsic 
equations of Sec. 326 are still true, namely, 

sf? 


ms’ = fi, eget fot 1p; Oe fart th (1) 
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where the letters have the same significance as before. Let P 
be the position of the particle on the surface (Fig. 169) and let 
the plane tangent to the surface at P be drawn. Let the line 
AB be the tangent to the trajectory, with s increasing in the 
direction from A toward B. Let the plane which is normal to 
the surface at P and in which the line AB lies be drawn, and let 
C, be the intersection of the surface with this normal plane. 
Finally, let the osculating plane of the trajectory at P be drawn, 
and let the angle between the osculating plane and the normal 
plane be @. 

The orthogonal projection of the trajectory upon the tangent 
plane is denoted by Cy. The principal radius of curvature of the 


Fie. 169. 


trajectory is denoted by p, and the radii of curvature of C,, and 
Co by pn and po, respectively. The components of the applied 
force in the directions of the principal normal and the binormal 
(positive toward the right of the osculating plane in the diagram) 
of the trajectory are f, and f,. Let the components in the 
directions p, and po be f, and fo. Let r be the reaction of the 
surface on the particle, which, since it is normal to the surface, 
is directed along pn. Let rp and 7 be its components along the 
principal normal and along the binormal. Then 


4 rcos 0 =P, —r sin @ = 75. 
SO, 

tn = fp COS 0 — fy, sin 8, 

fo =f sin 0 + fy cos 0. 
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If the second and third equations of Eq. (1) are multiplied by 
+cos # and —sin @, respectively, and added; then multiplied by 
+sin 6 and + cos 6 and added, there results 


s’2 
m— cos6=f,+7, 
p 


= 
m— sin 6 = fo. 
p 


But it is known from the geometry of surfaces! that 


cos 6 i\ an.g: oy 


—) —. 


p Pn p = Po 
The intrinsic equations can, therefore, be written in the form 


” s” s? 
ms” = fi, m— =f,ztr, m— =fo. (2) 
Pn Po 
The second of these equations gives the important result that 
the normal reaction r of the surface at the point P can be com- 
puted if the velocity at P is given; since, for a given surface and 
applied force, p, and f, can be computed. 


336. Applications of the Intrinsic Equations.—If a surface 
is deformed in such a way that curves drawn on the surface are 
not altered in length, then the radius of geodesic curvature which 
has been denoted by p, also remains unaltered in length. Hence, 
if the surface is so deformed and if the applied force also is 
changed in such a way that the component in the tangent plane 
is unaltered, the first and third of the intrinsic equations of Eq. 
(335.2) remain unaltered. The radius of curvature p, of course, 
is altered and, in general, therefore, the normal reaction of the 
surface is altered; but this does not affect the motion of the 
particle. 

If, for example, a particle moves on a vertical cylinder, the 
cross-section of which is a curve without corners, the path which 
is described upon the cylinder by a particle under the action of 
gravity will become a parabola with a vertical axis, if the cylinder 
is cut along a generator and rolled out upon a vertical plane. 

If a particle describes a path upon a cone, of which the axis is 
vertical, under the action of gravity, and if the cone is cut along 
a generator and rolled out upon a horizontal plane, the path of 


1 Meusnier’s theorem. See Goursat-Heprick, ‘Mathematical Analy- 
sis,’ vol. I, p. 497. 
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the particle will become a curve which could be described by the 
particle under the action of a central force of constant magnitude. 

If a particle describes a path upon a cone under the action of a 
central force, the center of which is at the apex of the cone, the 
curve described when the surface of the cone is rolled out upen 
a plane will be a possible trajectory for a particle moving in 
the plane under the same law of force. 


337. Geodesics.—The simplest case of motion on a surface 
that can arise is that for which the applied force is always zero. 
For this case, the equations of motion (333.1)) are 


of of i 
wt Mt = ), —— e 
ma! = a my Naa mz Le (1) 
and the energy integral (Eq. (334.2)) is 
J ise = constant; (2) 


2 


therefore the speed is constant. The curves described under 
these conditions are called the geodesics of the surface. They 
correspond to the straight lines in a plane. If two points on a 
surface are not too far apart, the shortest line on the surface which 
joins them is the geodesic which passes through them. They are 
also the curves assumed by a stretched string on the surface. 
The intrinsic equations (Eq. (335.2)) become 
iD) Rn 


s s 
ms'! = 0), m— =r, m— = 0; 
Pn Po 


the first of which states that the speed of the particle is constant; 
the second, that the normal reaction of the surface is inversely 
proportional to the radius of curvature of the surface which lies 
in the normal plane through the tangent to the curve; and the 
third, that po is infinite, which is a characteristic property of 
geodesics. 

Since the reaction of the surface is the only force which is 
acting, and since the acceleration of the particle always lies in 
its osculating plane, it is evident that the principal radius of 
curvature has the same direction as the normal to the surface. 
Therefore, p, is the principal radius of curvature of the trajectory. 


338. Geodesics on a Surface of Revolution.—In general, 
it is a very difficult matter to determine the geodesic curves on a 
surface but, in the case that the surface is one of revolution, the 
problem can always be reduced to a quadrature. 
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Let the equation of the surface be expressed parametrically 
by the equations 


x =r cos 0, y =rsin 6, z= @(r), 


so that the z-axis is the axis of revolution. The parameters r 
and 6 are simply the polar coordinates of the projection of a 
point of the surface upon the zy-plane. Since no force is acting, 
other than the constraint, the speed is constant. Let 


Ob 
ies or 
Then 
gs’? = 7292 + (1 + g*)r’? = 097. (1) 


Furthermore, since the normal to the surface always passes 
through the z-axis, the moment of momentum of the particle 
with respect to the zaxis is constant. That is, 


ro’ = h, (2) 
Bearing in mind that 
i gi", 
Feces 


it is found that Eq. (1) can be written 


r+a+o(8) Baw 


On substituting ? for h?/v,? and then solving, there results 


and therefore 


a— 6 =1f pao O'S (3) 


Thus @ is determined as a function of r by a quadrature, the 
sign before the radical being determined by the initial condition. 
Since z is given as a function of r originally, the equations of the 
geodesic are given as a function of the parameter r. 

The constant fh is the moment of the velocity of the particle 
with respect to the z-axis. Let i be the angle which the geodesic 
makes with the meridian of the surface at any point. The 
velocity can be resolved into two components: v cos7 along 
the meridian, and v sin7 along the parallel perpendicular to the 
meridian. The moment of the component along the meridian 
v cos7 with respect to the z-axis is zero. The moment of the 
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component along the parallel v sin 7 with respect to the Z-axis 
is rv sin7. Therefore, 
rv sin? =h; 
but since v is a constant ) and h/v, is equal to 1, this equation 
reduces to ; 
rsinz = J, 
an equation which is due to Clairaut. 


339. Motion on the Surface of a Sphere.—In terms of the 
spherical coordinates, the accelerations along the radius vector 
and in two directions perpendicular to it are (Eq. (263.2)) 


a, =r’ — rg” — 10” cos? g, 


a, = re’ + 2r’y' + rO” sin ¢ Cos ¢g, 
ag = 70’’ cos g — 2ryg’6’ sin g + 2r’@’ cos ¢, 


where ¢ is the latitude and @ is the longitude on the sphere. 

If a particle is constrained to move on the surface of a sphere of 
radius a, and if the center of the sphere is taken as the origin of 
coordinates, the radius vector r is a constant and therefore r’ 
and r’’ are always zero. Hence, if the applied force f is resolved 
into rectangular components f,, f,, and fs, in which f, is positive 
if directed away from the origin, f, is positive in the direction 
toward the north pole, and fy is positive in the direction of increas- 
ing longitudes, the equations of motion for a particle of mass m 
constrained to the surface of a smooth sphere are 


m(—ag” — aé’? cos? ¢) =f, +R, 

mag’ + a8? sin gcos¢) = fo, (1) 

m(ad’’ cos g — 2ay’6’ sin ¢) = fo, 
where F is the reaction of the sphere on the particle. The last 
two of these equations depend only upon the two variables ¢ 
and @ and their derivatives. For a given force f and given initial 
conditions, these two equations are sufficient to determine ¢ and 0 
as functions of ¢. When the motion is known, the first equation 
suffices to determine the reaction R. 

If the second equation is multiplied by ¢’, the third by @’ cos o 

and they are then added, there results 
ma(y'y"’ + 6'6" cos? g — 6 sin y cos ¢) = fo: ¢' + fo cosy: 6’; 
and, on integrating, 


1 
sma"? + 6 cos? ¢) = { (fide 4 fe 00k pay 20 
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The first equation then gives 
—-R=2C+f,+ 2| (f,de + fe cos ¢dé). 


Since, however, 
s” = a?(g’? + 0’? cos’ ¢), 
a simpler expression is 


sg” 


340. The Spherical Pendulum.—If a heavy bob, attached to 
a light rod, is suspended from a fixed point in such a way that it is 
free to swing in any vertical plane through the point of suspen- 
sion, it is called a spherical pendulum, since the bob remains 
always on the surface of a fixed sphere whose center is at the 
point of suspension. 

Let the origin be taken at the point of suspension with the 
z-axis directed upward. The applied force which is acting upon 
the bob is its weight mg. On resolving this force along the radius 
vector (Fig. 170) and along two mutually perpendicular direc- 
tions tangent to the sphere, it is found that 


fr = —mg sin ¢, fe = —™qg Cos ¢, fo = 0. 
The equations of motion (Kq. (339.1)), therefore, are 
R 
12 12 Ae Yh 
yg? + 6? cos? 9 Pica ee pean 


gy’ + 6” sin g cos g= ae COS ¢, (1) IW? 
Ib, 


6’ cos g — 2¢'6’ sin g = 0; 
for which the energy integral (Kq. 
(339.2)) is 


Dien 
g’2 + 0? cos? g = — = sing + C. (2) tt 
If the last equation of Eq. (1) is multiplied by cos ¢, it becomes 
an exact differential, the integral of which is 


0’ cos’? g = h. (3) 


This is merely the areas integral in spherical coordinates. 
Indeed, since the reaction of the sphere always passes through 
the z-axis and the applied force is always parallel to the z-axis, 
it is evident that the moment of all of the forces with respect 
to the z-axis is zero, and therefore an areas integral exists. If 
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the constant h is not zero, this integral shows that the meridian 
plane which passes through the pendulum turns always in the 
same direction. If A is zero, 0 is a constant and the spherical 
pendulum reduces to the simple pendulum. 


341. The Coordinate z is an Elliptic Function of @ and of ¢.— 
The result of eliminating 6’ between Eqs. (340.2) and (340.3) is 
the equation 
29 sin g — Z 
a cos? ¢ 


oo = 0 , (1) 
which defines ¢ as a function of the time. The time can be 
eliminated from this equation by means of Eq. (340.3), giving 
the differential equation of the path, 


de _ see, 5 | st 
pee h C cos? ¢ q Sn ¥ cos? © i; (2) 
and if this equation is multiplied through by a cos ¢, and then z 
is substituted for a sin ¢, it becomes 


dz a? = 2 2 
pad sar v(e ~ aye — 2) — Rea’. (3) 


Since the polynomial under the radical sign is of the third 
degree, z is an elliptic function of 6. 

On setting, successively, in the radicand z equal to — 0, —a, 
+a, and +o, the corresponding values of the radicand are 


Fie. 171. 


—o, —h?a?, —h’a®, and +o. Thus one root, 23, always lies 
between +a and +0. Since the only values of z which are 
admissible in the problem are those for which 

= Se se ee, 


and since, for real values of the derivative, the radicand must be 
positive for such values of z as actually occur (Fig. 171), it follows 
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that there are two real roots between —a and +a. Let these 
two roots be z; and z2._ By the theory of equations, 


2 
21 +22 +23 = oe 
29 
2122 + 2o%3 + 2321 = —a?, (4) 
es é3 . 
212923 = 29 a’; 
and, therefore, from the second equation, 
ay 2 a? + 2122 
; zi + 2 


The corresponding values of the constants C and h? are 


2g 21° + 2122 + 2.7 — a 


avs i a 21 _ 22 
2g (a? — 2,°)(a? — 227) 
pt 4 
hea a 21 + 20 


Since h?a?, a? — 2,2, and a? — 2,” are certainly positive if h 
is not zero, it follows from the expression for ha? that 2: + 2e 
is always negative. Interpreted geometrically, this means that 
there are two circles of latitude on the sphere between which the 
bob always lies, and that the circle of latitude which is halfway 
between these two always lies below the equator. On introducing 
the roots, 21, 22, and 23, Eq. (3) takes the form 


— (21 + 22) 
= tae a * 
a? =F Ne - ade - 2) 24 Ut tite 
: ; Zp 2s}? 
and, similarly, 


o = 2V% Me — 2)(2 — a(2 + aa (6) 


so that z is an elliptic function of ¢ also. 


342. The Integration for z as a Function of t.—If the roots are 
taken in the order 
a SPS Pas 
the substitution 
Z— 21 = (22 — 21)”, 
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where v is a new variable, reduces Eq. (341.6) to the first normal 


form of Legendre, namely, 
v 


v d 
ad oe va — v?)(1 — k’v?) 


where — 
a es 1c ee 
es 21 2a 
Therefore, 
v =sn dt 
and 


= 21 + (Z2 — 2,)sn? AL. 
The complete period of an oscillation for z is 


Da i dv 2 

4) AL yey ene 
where K is the same function of k that occurred for the simple 
pendulum (Sec. 319). The complete period for the pendulum, 
however, is twice this value, or 


period = “K (k), 


since the pendulum rises and falls twice in each complete oscil- 
lation. It is interesting to note that 


V2 — 2, = V/ 22 — z,sn XN, 
VWV2—-2 = V/ 22 — 21cm NE, 
and V2, —-2 = V23 — 2:dn XM. 
343. The Rotation of the Line of Apsides.—The integration of 
z as a function of 6 (Eq. (341.5)) is a more complicated integra- 
tion,' and it will not be carried out here. Puiseux, however, 
has given an interesting demonstration of the fact that in making 
a complete oscillation the angle @ through which the pendulum 
turns is greater than 27. Equation (341.5) can be written 
des o> 2 y, 
dd av (a — 2¢)(a? — 2,2) (1) 
WV (2 — 21) (22 — 2)([ai + 2ele + [a? + 232]). 
Since, by Eq. (341.4), 
Z3(2@1 + 22) + (a? + 2122) = 0, ; 
the first term of which is negative and the second positive, it 
follows that, if 2 < 2s, 
2(21 + 22) + (a? + 2122) > 0; 


‘See Appett and Lacour, “Théorie des Fonctions Elliptiques,” p. 90. 
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and therefore, since 
SO By ee 2a. ha, 
in the motion of the pendulum, 
—a(z; + 22) + (a? + 2:22) > 2(21 + 22) + (a? + 2122) > 


+a(z: + 22) + (a? + 2122). (2) 
But 


(a? + 2122) — a(zi + 22) = (a — 21)(a — &) = D?, 
(@ + z22) + a(ai + 2) = (ataj(at ez) = 8, 
the letters S and D being introduced for the sake of brevity. 


With this notation, the angle @ through which the pendulum 
turns while it rises from z; to ze, that is in a quarter period, is 


ji =e aSDdz 
bp (@ — 2)/(z — x1) (@2 — 2) (lar + ale + + exe) 
If it is borne in mind that 
D>V 2a +a) + @ + zz >S8, 
it is evident that 
7a dz 
8). @—-AVe-n@-) 


A< 


*2 dz 
ap. (a — 2)V (2 — 21) (22 — 2) 


But 


22 adz ~ Ae i ; 
a(@ — 2)V (2 — a)(z — 2) 2\8 D) 


and, therefore, 


5(1 +5) <9 <3(1 2) (3) 


Figure 172 represents the pro- 
jection of the path of the pendulum 
upon a horizontal plane for the case 


OS 22 or 
The circle C; has a radius equal to 
Va — 22, and the circle Cz has a 


radius equal to a? — z,?. It will Fra. 172, 

be observed that the projection of 

the path is something like a rotating ellipse, and that the direction 
of the rotation is the same as the direction of the motion of the bob 
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in its orbit. This is expressed more simply by saying that the 
rotation of the line of apsides is in the same direction as the motion 
of the pendulum in its orbit. 


344, Special Cases.—I. The Pendulum Rises J ust to the Equator. 
If the constant C is equal to h?, it is shown by the last equation of 
Eq. (341.4) that the root 2: is equal to zero; since 2, is always 
negative, and z3; is greater than +a. For this value of 2s, 
Eqs. (341.5) and (341.6) can be written 


ar/a — z2dz 
— 2)Vaale — #) — Ae — 28) 
eae E , 
a ~ »/zlai(a? — 2) — 2(a? — 2;)] 


Greenhill has shown that there exists a combination of these 
two expressions that can be integrated in terms of the elementary 
functions. Let the second equation of Eq. (1) be multiplied by 
Va — 22/2 and then subtracted from the first of Eq. (1). The 
result is 


Le 


(1) 


Die aes 
do — WER! ee 
2 
“s pr ga Dee ela dz (2) 
2 v @ — 2 V/zla(a — 2) — 2(a? — 22) 


The equations of Eq. (341.4) become 
Za+2; = =, 2123 = —a?, 


from which it is found that 


V 2¢(a =. 21") 
2a ap 


Hence, if the constant of integration is suitably determined, the 
integration of Eq. (2) gives 


a — Sav —at = cost 4/2 22. (3) 


From Sec. 342, it is found that 
2 = z,cn? Mf, 


and, therefore, 6 is completely defined as a function of the time. 
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II. The Roots z; and 2. are Equal.—Since z,; + 2. must be 
negative, their common value is negative if the two are equal. 
On setting z2 equal to 2; in Eq. (341.6), it becomes 


ag V5, | = ait(z + ae “), (1) 


dt a 221 
Since the factor 


a + 27 
221 


is negative for every value of z between +a and —a, the only 
solution of Eq. (1) is 


Ne 


2 = 213 


that is, z is constant. Equation (340.3) then gives 


ha? g 
U = = 
Ca @— 22 a. 


and, therefore, 


The pendulum in this case describes a cone, and is therefore 
identical with the conical pendulum. 


345. The Surface Reaction.—According to Sec. 339, the 


surface reaction is 
3”? 
k= -(1 Pe m*"), 


= —2mg sin g + maC, 


By Eq. (840.2), 


and from Fig. 170, 


Also (Eq. (341.4)) 
(21 + Zo + Ze) ay” 2122 + 22? — a? 
g a np a(Z, + 22) 


fr = —mqg sin ¢. 


maC = 2m 
so that 
mg 
R= | 8 ae 2(21 + 22 + 2s)]. (1) 
If R is negative the pendulum rod is under tension. The 


coordinate z varies from z; at the lowest point to 2, at the highest 
point. Hence, 


(as — 22, — 223) SRS wa (— 22, + 2 — 22s). (2) 
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The tension changes to a thrust if z attains the value 
2 
le 3 (21 + Z2 + 23). 


This can happen only if the last member of the inequality Eq. (2) 
is positive, for the left member is certainly negative; that 1s, if 


2, > 2(21 + 23). 


Since z; + zs is positive, it is necessary that z2 be positive. 

If the tension in the rod changes to a thrust, the 
projection of the trajectory upon a horizontal plane has a point 
of inflection at the point where the change occurs; for the osculat- 
ing plane of the trajectory, in which lies the resultant of all the 
forces which are acting upon the bob, at that instant passes 
through the vertical (the only force acting being gravity), 
and the radius of curvature changes sign. 


Problems XXII 


1. Taking the value of g as 32.173 — 0.085 cos 21, where 1 is the latitude 
compute the length of the pendulum which makes one complete oscillation 
in 1 sec. for latitudes 35°, 40°, and 45°. Ans. 0.81425 ft.; 0.81460 ft. ; 0.81495 
ft. 

2. The bob of a pendulum, which should beat once per second (thatis, one 
complete oscillation) can be raised or lowered by means of ascrew which has 
50 threads to the inch. If the clock, to which the pendulum is attached, 
loses 1 min. per day, how many turns of the screw will make the clock 
keep time correctly? Ans. 0.679 = 245°. 


8. If a pendulum which beats seconds in latitude 35° be carried to 
latitude 40°, how much will it gain in 24 hr.? Ans. 19 sec. 


4. A particle, constrained to move on a circle, is attracted toward a 
fixed center on the circumference. What is the law of force if the reaction 
of the circle is constant? 


5. Find the time required for a bead to slide down the curve 


ming ac Be a TS 
ce One 
from z = —b to z = —c, assuming that the speed vanishes for z = 0. 


Ans. T = (b — ¢)/+/2ga. 


6. A bead slides freely on a smooth elliptic wire in a vertical plane, 
the equations of the ellipse being 


“= a COS \, 2 = bsin i. 


joes 1 fe sin? \ + b? cos? Xan 
V/2qb Xo sin \o — sin A 


Show that 
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7. The particle A is constrained to move on the z-axis, and B is con- 
strained to move on the y-axis. If they are at rest initially and attract 
each other according to any law which depends only on their mutual dis- 
tance, show that they will arrive at the origin simultaneously. 


8. A heavy bead slides along a curve in a vertical plane which is of 
such a nature that the vertical component of the velocity is constant. What 
is the equation of the curve? Ans. (3gcx)? = (h — c? — 2gz)3, 


9. A bead slides on a vertical plane curve under the action of 
gravity. What is the equation of the curve if its normal reaction is 
equal to m times the normal component of the weight of the bead? Ans. 
n = 1, a straight line; n = 2, a cycloid;---. 

10. Through the fixed point 0; in space there pass n straight lines 
along which n particles slide. The particles start from O; at rest under the 
action of a force which is proportional to the distance toward a fixed point 
O.. Show that the particles cross the sphere which has 0,0, as a diameter 
at the same instant. 

11. A heavy particle, starting from rest at a point O, slides along a certain 
plane vertical curve and arrives at any point P of the curve in the same time 
that would have been required in sliding along the chord OP. What is 
the curve? [Euler.] Ans. A lemniscate. 

12. Show that the lemniscate possesses the same property as in the preced- 
ing example when the weight of the particle is replaced by an attractive 
force toward a point A on the tangent at O, the law of attraction being 
the direct first power. [Bonnet.] 

13. A bead slides down a parabola, parameter p, which is in a vertical 
plane with its axis horizontal. The bead starts from rest at a height h 
above the axis. At what point does the reaction of the curve change sign? 
Ans. The point whose ordinate is the real root of the equation 

y? + 3p’y — 2p*h = 0. 

14. The depth of a smooth spherical bowl is one and one-half times the 
radius of the sphere. A particle is projected horizontally from the bottom 
of the bowl with just enough speed to make it rise to the edge of the bowl, 
describe a parabola, and fall back to the opposite edge of the bowl. Ifa 
is the radius of the sphere, show that the speed at the top of the parabola 
is ~/ag/2, and that the speeds at the top of the parabola, the edge of the 
bowl, and the bottom of the bowl are in the ratios 1:2: 4/10. 


15. The cusps of a series of cycloids (Eq. (325.6)) are cut off by a line 
y = —a, leaving a series of detached cycloidalares. A particle is started into 
motion on one of the ares, which are smooth, and arrives at the end of it 
with just sufficient speed to jump over to the next arc, which it follows to the 
end, then jumps the next gap, and so on. Show that its period is 


T= NEE: sin)? + V2r — i|- 
gq 7 
16. Find the plane tautochrone for an attractive force which is propor- 


tional to the distance, the origin being the point of tautochronism. Ans. 
6 = const.; or r = 7roe°9, 
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17. Show that if the oscillations of a spherical pendulum are infinitely 
small, the trajectory is an ellipse and the period is 


AM or \/2. 
g 


18. What is the period of a conical pendulum of length 4 ft. when the rod 
makes an angle of 30° with the vertical, and what is the tension in the rod if 
the bob weighs 5 lb.? Ans. 2.06 sec.; 5.77 lb. 


19. A conical pendulum makes 40 revolutions per minute about the 
vertical axis, and the bob weighs 11/2lb. Find the inclination of the rod 
to the vertical, and the tension in the rod. Ans. 23° 25’; 1.63 lb. 1 = 2 ft. 


20. A particle moves on the surface of a sphere subject to a force which 
varies inversely as the cube of the distance from the zy-plane. Show that 
the trajectory is a spherical conic (the intersection of a sphere and a cone). 


21. If a particle moves on a surface subject to no forces except the con- 
straint of the surface and friction, the trajectory is a geodesic. 


22. Show that the tension in the rod of a spherical pendulum cannot 
change into a thrust unless cos gi < 1/3 (2: = a sin ¢:); and if this condition 
is satisfied the change will occur if, and only if, 

(222 + 21)? < 921? — 8a’. 
23. A particle moves upon the helicoidal surface 
xz =r cos 6, y =rsin 6, z= ko, 


under the action of a force mur directed away from the z-axis. Show that 
the motion of the particle is defined by the two independent equations 


9 SN) Oe prs 
(r? + k?)6’ =h. 


24. A family of cycloids has the same base and a cusp at O in common, 
but the radii of the rolling circles are different. If particles slide down the 
various cycloids under the action of gravity, starting simultaneously from 
rest at the point O, show that at any instant the curve formed by the 
particles (the synchronous curve) is an orthogonal curve of the family of 
eycloids. [Euler.] 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE GENERALIZED COORDINATES OF LAGRANGE 


I. TRANSFORMATION OF COORDINATES 


346. Changing the System of Coordinates.—It is frequently 
desirable, or even necessary, to change the variables from one 
system to another, a process with which the student is already 
familiar. It was seen in the last chapter that the equations of 
constrained motion of a particle in rectangular coordinates, three 
in number, are not independent. By changing to spherical coor- 
dinates, it was found that the equations of motion for a particle 
constrained to the surface of a sphere were reduced in number to 
two, and that these two equations were independent. For 
motion on a given surface, two coordinates are sufficient to define 
the position of the particle; and therefore, in general, two equa- 
tions, each of the second order, are sufficient to define the motion. 
For motion along a curve, one coordinate is sufficient to define 
the position of the particle; and one equation of the second order 
is sufficient to define the motion. 

Lagrange has shown in a very general manner how this change 
of variables can be effected, whether the change be accompanied 
by a reduction in the number of variables or not. Indeed, it is a 
relatively simple matter to write down the equations of motion, 
ab initio, in any desired system of coérdinates by means of the 
form which Lagrange gave to the equations of motion, 


347. The Equations of Lagrange for a Free Particle.— 
Expressed in rectangular coordinates, the equations of motion of a 


free particle are 


We HTX, my” = Y, me = Z; (1) 


where X, Y, and Z are functions of z, y, 2; x’, y’, 2’, and represent 

the components of the forces acting along the z-, y-, and z-axes, 

respectively. It will be supposed that the new variables are gi, 
347 
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q2, and qs, and that they are related to the variables , y, and z 
by the equations 


Ce ¢1(q1, q2, Y3; i; 
y = 92(41, G2 Qs; 4), (2) 
Z = 03(q1, J2, 93; t); 


so that the equations of transformation (Eq. (2)) may contain the 
time explicitly, or they may not: it is immaterial. In the follow- 
ing analysis, it will be understood that 


dx _ 991, oy _ a, SCR Oz _ O93 
agi Os. dq: qi. dq: 94k 


If the first equation of Eq. (1) is multiplied by dx/dq1, the second 
by dy/dqi, and the third by 0z/dq1, and the three equations are then 
added, the result is 


at, a y+ 2 ea) = X you 
ay ee) 
m( 222 << ae 0qi ee aq, (3) 


For brevity of on let 


_ yIt oy 0z — 
Q: pee + Pa. = te ose (eae 1; 2, 3. 


It will be verified then without much difficulty that Eq. (3) can 
be written 


olde + tv +8) : 
ae) +o) 2] 0 


where, as usual 
(=) _@ =) t 
0q1 =3 dt 0”q1 : Ue 


On differentiating the equations of transformation (Eq. (2)) 
with respect to the time, the following equations result: 


Ox Ox Ox Ox 
a’ , / badad 
aque + qn”? st 0 3 ry 
oy dy oy dy 
a! = / -h , , 
y= 54.01 + oct + aq! + af (5) 
02 Zz 2 Fs 
2! — / , , 
aq! a aga” “ aga’ “— at 
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From these equations, it is seen that 
, 
Ox Ox Jy’ dy | dz’ _ 9% 
0g: 0q:’ ~ agi dq (0G: 


(2 ) = Oa (2) - ay’ dz \' dz’ 
agi) ~ aqe agi} ~ dq dqi) 09; 
the last line resulting from the identities 
Ox’ Ox 07x Onb re) 
~ x 
0”: magaaeh 0q209: Sd 09304: qs + Shaq, wie = (2). 
In view of the ens in Eq. (6), Eq. (4) can be written 


Loletrotl-ret)] 


oe Ge 62’ 


(7) 


Let the kinetic energy of the particle 
1 
T = gin(x” + y? + 2”) = ss" 


be expressed in terms of the new variables qi, qo, gs} 91’, 2’, qs’} t. 
Then Eq. (7) becomes 


a i oT 
(=) (On Q, 


and, similarly, ( ar — on = Q:, (8) 


oT oT 
(#7) - Oqs My 
This is the form which Lagrange gave to the equations of motion. 
It holds for every system of coordinates that are holonomic; that 
is to say, they hold for every system of coordinates for which the 
equations of transformation (Eq. (2)) do not contain the deriva- 
tives gi’, go’, and q;’. 

That they are of the second order can be seen from the fact 
that if the equations in Eq. (5) are squared and added, the expres- 
sion for T is of the second degree in q1’, qo’; qs’. Hence, 07'/0q;’ is 
linear in qi’, qo’, q3’ and (07/dq,’)’ is linear in qi, qo", gs". Fur- 
thermore, the expression for 7 in the new variables can be written 
down at once, if one knows how to express the arc element ds in 
terms of the new variables, for 7 is simply ms’?/2. 
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348. If There Exists a Force Function.—The quantities which 
have been denoted by Q; are defined by the equations 


_ yor OY 4 7 8 
Q: a are J + gy = are 


If there exists a force function U(z, y, 2; t) such that 


aU dU Laer 
x= ae Y= oy. ! ihe az 
then 
Cane ee OU az. 


~ Ox dq: | Oy dqi | Oz Oqi’ 


and since U is a function of the gq; only as these letters 
enter through z, y, and z, not ¢, this expression is the derivative of 
U with respect to q:; that is, 


aU 
== 
The equations of Lagrange then become 
oTey” sat dU ; 
(22) — Om salad: ¢ = 1, 2, 3. (1) 


The force function U is the negative of the potential energy, that 
is, 
U = -—VY. 
Form the difference between the kinetic and potential energies, 
and let 
L=T+U=T— YS. 


Since U does not contain qi’, qo’, q3’, it is evident that 


oL oT OL oF. oG 
fi aye = +: ) 
0qi Ogi Ogi Ogi = Og: 
therefore, Lagrange’s equations become simply 
oL\' oL : 
(24) Te ee 1=\1 2, 3. (2) 


The function L is called the Lagrangean function, and its negative 
was called by Helmholtz the kinetic potential. 


349. The Energy and Other Integrals.—It was proved in See. 
269 that whenever there exists a force function in terms of. the 
variables x, y, and z which is independent of the time, there also 
exists an energy integral. Evidently, the energy integral, when 
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it exists, will be transformed by a direct substitution of the equa- 
tions of transformation (347.2) into an integral in the new vari- 
ables qi, gz, and gs and their derivatives; but if the equations of 
transformation contain the time explicitly, the integral, expressed 
in the new variables, also, in general, will contain the time explic- 
itly. If the equations of transformation do not contain the time 
explicitly, of course, the transformed integral will not contain the 
time explicitly. 

It will be supposed, for simplicity, that the equations of trans- 
formations do not contain the time explicitly. Then 


x aqf + aq? te Agel? 
Fe OO ES Oe SOY” 5 
==> pes — 1 
fi oe + 39,2 + aqs!® (1) 
pee SE Oe. SCOR, 
dq = i dqo” + dqae ; 


and 
T= Sn(a + y? + 2”), 


when expressed in the new variables, will be a homogeneous 
quadratic form in qi’, qe’, qs’. 

Let Eq. (348.1) be multiplied by q,’, and then summed as to 7. 
The result is 


, oT , yor \! oT ; 
qi aq: = Adi agi! Ogi as = 


3 3 3 3 
oT iy vee SU, 
— 9° = = Ui a= ae des 2 
> (« ai wy 2 agi > agi! Daa! (2) 
If the potential function U(x, y, z) does not contain the time 
explicitly, then U(qi, d2, qs) does not contain it and 
i raul, 
i=1 age 


Also, since T is a function of y and qi’, 


ae jie ere (3) 
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and by Euler’s sg on pee functions 
ee 


dia i Sees a's = 27; (4) 
so that Eq. (2) becomes 
27 — 7’ =U". 
Therefore, 


which is the energy integral. 

It may happen, however, that the potential function, when 
expressed in the rectangular coordinates, contains the time 
explicitly, but that one can find a transformation (Eq. (347.2)) 
which not only frees the potential function of the time explicitly, 
but also leaves the expression for the kinetic energy free from the 
time explicitly. In this event Eqs. (2) and (3) remain unaltered, 
but Eq. (1) takes the non-homogeneous form of Eq. (347.5); 
and therefore 7, the kinetic energy, is non-homogeneous in 
qi’, q2’, Q3’. However, let 

T=T2+T7,4+T,, 
where 7’, is the sum of the terms which are homogeneous of the 
second degree in qi’, qo’, qs’, and T; and Ty are homogeneous of 
degrees 1 and 0, aeaie™ op Then Eq. (4) takes the form 


> aes = 272+ Ti, 


and 
Peal ss ihe ol 
Equation (2) now becomes 
A eS — ivy — ges 
and, therefore, 

T,-T =U+C, (6) 
an integral which is analogous to the energy integral. The 
inverse substitution will, of course, give the corresponding inte- 
gral in terms of the rectangular coordinates and the time. 

If one of the coordinates, q; for example, does not occur in the 
expression for the Lagrangean function L, the corresponding 
differential equation reduces to 


oL\ 
Ge 


al 
0qs3" 


and, therefore, 


= constant 
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is an integral of the differential equations. This is what happens 
for the integrals of areas. The coordinate g3, under these cir- 
cumstances, is called a cyclic or ignorable coordinate. For each 
ignorable coordinate there exists an integral. 


350. A Vector Interpretation of the Equation of Lagrange.— 
It will be helpful to an understanding of the equations of Lagrange 
to examine the nature of these equations. The equations of 
transformation (Eq. (2)) are 
© = 91(91, G2, 93; 2), Y = ¢2(%1, 92, 93; 2), Z = 93(41, Ya, Ys; £) 
If g2, qs, and ¢ are kept fixed but q: is varied, the point 2, y, z 
undergoes a displacement of which the components are 


Ox oy Oz 
x Ogi 71; y 0q1 71; z 0q1 1; 


and the magnitude of the displacement is 


~ ex 2 oy 2 Oz 2 2 
Ge= 2) sate) (5a) Pie fia 


where 
_ (4 (ay 4 (BY 
ae \(er) a (=z) Es (=) 

Hence, 

dx _ 1 x dy _ 1 oy dz _ 1 &, 

ds Ri dq ds Ri dq ds -R, dq’ 
and since <e ) dy » and me are the direction cosines of the displace- 

ds ds ds 
ment vector, the expressions 
1 dz 1 oy les 


Ry dq1 Ry dq. R, Oj (1) 
also are the direction cosines of the displacement vector due to 
a change in qi; or, for short, the direction cosines of the q- 
direction. 

Let A be the acceleration vector of which the components 
are x’, y”’, and 2’. Then 


1 for, OY 02 

Bag? “ dqi7 2 agi ) 
is the component of the acceleration in the q:-direction. The 
change from the left member of Eq. (347.3) to the left member of 
the first equation of Eq. (347.8) is merely a change of form of 
expression, the mechanical significance remaining unaltered. 
Hence, if A,, is the component of A in the qi-direction, 
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(8) 2] =m 
Ry aq’ O”q1 “a o 


Likewise, if F is the force which is acting, with the components 
X, Y, and Z along the z-, y-, and z-axes, and if F, is the component 
of the force in the q:-direction, then it is evident that 


Vu Ox oy es Q: 
aa Le Bee) a aie 
Ry (x27 + eg on = Oj = Ri 


Hence, by Newton’s second law, 


Bal Gae?) agile 
Ry agi’ 0qi Ri 


which, aside from the factor 1/Ru, is the same as the first equation 
of Eq. (347.8). The interpretation of the other two equations 
is similar. 


351. Transformation to Polar Coordinates.—Suppose that 
it is desired to change from rectangular coordinates to polar 
coordinates in the plane. The equations of transformation are 


x =r cos 6, y =rsin 6, z= 0. 
Let r play the réle of g: and @ that of gq. Then 
on C1 ae ve - eer eee 
ap = 608 8, an = Sin 8, R, = Vcos? 6 + sin? 6 = 1; 
0 : : 
5p = 7 Sin 8, sd =r cos 8, Ro = Vr? sin? 6 + 7? cos? 6 = 


The arc element ds in polar coordinates is 


ds? = dr? + r?dé@?, 
so that 


T = smn(r’2 Tse). 
The r-direction is evidently along the radius vector away from 
the origin, and the 6-direction is perpendicular to the r-direction, 


directed 90° ahead. Hence, the components of the acceleration 
in these directions are 


1 d/l 

ar = IAG re 3 rar) | — a2 les ae rah en Te") 
1f[ a 1 ; 

% = al a 2 yor) | = E pas ron] = ro! + 2r'6', 


which are the same expressions that were derived in Sec. 257. 
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352. Spherical Coordinates.—The equations of transformation 
are 


x =r cos ¢ cos 6, y =7 cos gsin 8, z2=rsing. 
From these equations, the following relations are derived: 
Ox oy ; 0z : 
oes COs ¢ Cos 8, oe. cos ¢ sin 8, og BU 
a cos 6 eR in 6 ees 
ae ¢ hs te ¢ sin 6, Say r COS 9, 
oh ; Oy _ dz 
ee r cos ¢ sin 6, a9 — +7 COs ¢ cos 8, Ey halt 
Hence, 

R, = 1, Rk, =7, Re =r COS ¢. 


The arc element, in spherical coordinates, is 

ds? = dr? + rdg? + 7? cos’y dé?; 
so that 

s’2 = 2 + 7292 + 72 costo 0”, 
The r-direction is along the radius vector directed outward; the 
g-direction is along a meridian directed toward the north pole; 
the @-direction is along a parallel of latitude in the direction of 
increasing longitude. Hence, 


1 | fas?\’ as” 
a= ; =r’ — rg” — r cos? g- 6”, 


2R,| \ ar or 
ro\/ 12 
ae = a i) = | = ry” + 2r’9' + rsin ¢ cos ¢: 0”, 
r7a) 

1 [(/as?\’ as” 

= —— —— —_— = ‘ . Q”’ 2 = 9! 

Os foie) | Tr cos g +2cosy:r 

— 2rsin g- 96’, 


which are the same as those derived in Sec. 263; but they were 
derived with much less labor. 


353. Elliptic Coordinates.—If q is regarded as a parameter, the 
equation 
x y? 22 a . : . ; ; 
Bee ie ag oh i, Gee Pree, XT) 
represents a family of confocal conicoids, the type of the conicoid 
depending upon the value of gq, as follows: 
C7 (ellipsoid), 
a <q < 0 (hyperboloid of one sheet), (2) 
b2 <q <a? (hyperboloid of two sheets), 
Gea (imaginary surface). 
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Through any fixed point 2, y, z of space, there passes one and 
only one conicoid of each type. In order to determine the 
corresponding value of the parameter gq, let the coordinates of 
the given point be substituted in Eq. (1), and then solve the 
equation for g. When Eq. (1) is cleared of fractions, it is seen 
that it is a cubic in qg, and that there are accordingly three roots. 
In order to show that the three roots are real, let the left member 
of Eq. (1) be denoted by f(g). The derivative of f(q) is always 
positive, for 

df x2 y? 22 
aq (@— a © a ea ce 

A Triply Orthogonal System of Surfaces.—The correspondence 
between the values of g and the values of f is as follows: 
q= —%, ? —0e +0, — 06 +0 e — 0 ee ee 
je =, + ©, = Wer +, Te es + 0, sage =i 


fi | Se 
Ete 
Bae, 
pel al 
eat 
Roti 


Since the derivative is always positive, the graph of f(q) is 
like Fig. 173. There is one root q3 which is less than c?, a second 
one q2 lies between c? and b?, and the third q lies between 62 
and a’. Therefore, by Eq. (2), 
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ee ee ee 4.” -thyp: of two sheet 
- eae en eres yp. of two sheets), 
x el 2 


ara - 


peer q2 — g2 
= yf? a 1 Teneo 
Pohakha a Oa cealepaath 
The direction cosines a, 8, and y of the normals to these three 
surfaces are 


= ] (hyp. of one sheet), (4) 


Mee eet oe es 
AT ROG —a "ROP — a cf Se R© co? — qy’ 
1 x Ate y ao teed Bas) 

es Mees RO jel Qo. B2 = RO hae i qo eS RO OPS Gs’ (5) 


ee ee a ee 
s~ROG—q ” RO —9¢s a R© 2 — qs 


Hence, the cosine of the angle between the normals to the hyper- 
boloid of two sheets and the hyperboloid of one sheet is 


1 Er 
aiae + BiBe + ¥1¥2 = BORD Te a qi) (a? fs gz) oi 
y? 22 | (6) 
C—-aeC—a) | @-we-a) 


If the second equation of Eq. (4) be subtracted from the first, 
it is found that 


x y° 
ge ol @ — qi)(a? — q) +e —He— a) "J (7) 
a = 
(e — a1)(C — qa) oy 


aia. + Bibs + yiv2 = 0; 

and likewise, ara; + Bobs + yov3 = 0, 

a301 + BsBi + yav1 = 0. 
Thus, the three surfaces intersect one another always at right 
angles, and they are said to form a triply orthogonal system. The 
three roots 41, G2, and q; are called the elliptic coordinates of the 


point x, y, 2. Their order of magnitude is 
eg > > o> > 4s. 
The Equations of Transformation.—On clearing Kq. (353.1) of 
fractions, it will be observed that 
2b? — g(e-gty@—-gne-gte7e-ge— (3) 
~(@ — gb —Qe-— 9) = @- M9 -— mG — 4). 


Hence, 
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This is merely an identity, and holds for every value of 9 but 
if q is set equal to a, b?, and c?, successively, the equations of 
transformation (Eq. (347.2)) are obtained easily, namely, 


(a? — qi)(a* — qe) (a? — qs) 


FS Nat = 
yea (qa. — 8)(? — g2)(B — qs) 
oa (a? — B*)(b? — c) (9) 


(Gi = CVG —- CN — te) 
(F = AC = oF) 


Co 


If q3 is kept fixed while gz and qi vary, the point x, y, z describes 
the ellipsoid. Thus it can be said that g; equal to a constant is 


Fie. 174. 


the ellipsoid, gz constant is the hyperboloid of one sheet, and qi 
constant is the hyperboloid of two sheets. It is readily verified 
from Eqs. (9) and (5) that the q3-direction is normal to the ellip- 
soid in the sense q; increasing, the qs-direction is normal to the 
hyperboloid of one sheet, and the qi-direction is normal to the 
hyperboloid of two sheets. Since these directions are mutually 
at right angles, it follows that 


ds? = Rdg? + Re2dg2 + R3?dq;?; 


where RF’, R*, and R;* are certain functions of qi, gz, and qs 
which were defined in Sec. 350. 

The Expression for the Kinetic Energy—On differentiating Eq. 
(9) logarithmically, there results 
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de = 3 - dq, dq dg i 


2 f-—m1 @—q @— gq 
dq d d 
d - 4 Wie qs 
ae bP —q, bb —q & — g3| 


|-s@o-a et ey 
Squaring and adding, the cross-product terms disappear by 
virtue of relations in Eq. (7). The coefficient of dq,2 is 


ap) (Gt) +e) -Aesa toe 
(#2) x aq ¥ an) = AL (@ — G1)? es (6? = -9;)? 


ot 


dq: dq2 dq: | 


22 
@— a?!’ 
that is, %) 

1 af 
: i a 
Ry 4 aq , by Eq. (8). 


@=a, 


Now, from Eq. (8), 
— ( — wa — @)(a — 9s), 
ID = Ge oR — oe — 9 ny 


so that 


df _ (q — g2)(Y — 4s) = ae | 
dq (@ — q)(? — g)\(? — q) +@ 2)| 


where the terms not computed carry (¢ — qi) as a factor, and 
therefore vanish when q is set equal to qi. Therefore, 


1 (q2 — H)(Gs — NH) 


Ben e 
RY 4 @- we — wea) 
and, similarly, 
R= 1 (q2 — 11) (q2 — 4s) ; 
7 4(@ — w)(P — @)(2 — m) 
Re 1 (q1 — 43)(q2 — Qs) 


4 @— ge) — a) — a) 
The expression for the kinetic energy is now easily written. 
It is 
T = Jmn[R2qn” + R22qo”? + R?q3""]; 


and from this expression the equation of motion can be derived 


without further difficulty. 
If Fi, Fs, and F; are the components of the force which is 


acting in the qi-, q2-, and q;-directions, then (Sec. 350) 
QQ Sad F,R,, Qe = F2Ra, Q; a F3K3. 
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Elliptic Coordinates in the Plane.—If qu, q2, and q3 are regarded 
as the independent variables, and , y, and z are determined by 
Eq. (9), it is seen that if g; approaches c’, the value of 2° tends 
toward zero; in the limit, for g; = c?, z is zero, and 


_@— n@ — @). — Ags = By = 0a) 


Si me 
ge = (a? — B) Y (a2 — 6?) 
The limits of the three surfaces (Eq. (4)) are 
ss se Ghyperbala) 
= rbola), 
pe, TS ire ype 
2 
zo coe = 4! (ellipse), 


C= Ge = Ge 


and the third is arbitrary. 

Since z and qs are constants, the expression for the are element 
becomes 

ds? = R7dq’ + R27dq.’, 
with 
1 Gps Ui 1 Teens 
jee R2 = j 
4@ = qi) — a) 4 @ = w) (0 = @) 

The q:-direction is normal to the hyperbola, and the g2-direction 
is normal to the ellipse. If the force is resolved into its two com- 
ponents F, and F; in these directions, then 


Q1 == FR, Q>» =e F2Ro. 


These relations, together with the expression for the kinetic 
energy, 


t 
a gin(Rira” + R2?q2”), 
are sufficient for writing down the equations of motion. 


II. MOVING CONSTRAINTS 


354. Moving Constraints.—If a particle is constrained to move 
along a fixed curve, the equation of the curve can be expressed 
parametrically. Thus, 


« = 9i(q), y = 2(9), 2 = 93(q); 
but if the curve itself has a prescribed motion, its parametric 
equation has the form 
«= lq, b), y = 929, t), z= ¢3(q, t). 
Similarly, if a particle is constrained to move on a fixed surface, 
the coordinates can be expressed in terms of two parameters 
r= 91(%1, Q), Y = 92(%1, 42), Z = 93(Q1, qe). 
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If the surface is in motion, in some prescribed manner, the expres- 
sions for the coordinates x, y, and z have the form 


r= 1(q1, 92} 2), Y = 2(%1, Qe; t), 2 = 93(q1, 2} #). 


All four of the above cases are particular instances of the trans- 
formation of Lagrange (Eq. (347.2)) in which the number of param- 
eters is less than the original number of the coordinates, the 
number of the parameters being equal to the number of the 
degrees of freedom of the particle. In all such cases the equa- 
tions of Lagrange are immediately applicable. Two illustrations 
of the application of these equations will be given. 


355. The Particle is Constrained to a Moving Line.—A heavy 
bead is free to slide without friction along a straight line which 
describes a right circular cone, about a ver- 


tical axis, with uniform angular speed w. ae 
It is required to describe the motion of the ADIN 
a Sg aay 
Let r be the distance of the bead from 
the apex of the cone, positive if above the 
vertex and negative if below the vertex. Let 
a be the angle which the line makes with the 


vertical axis. Then the rectangular coordi- 
nates of the bead are (Fig. 175) 


z=rsinaecosw, y=rsinasin at, 
z=rcosa, (1) 


in which r plays the réle of the parameter 
g, and @ and w are constants. 
The derivatives with respect to the time can be written 


Fie. 175. 


2 2 
a! =r! — wy, y! = Er! + wo, he te 
Therefore, 
T = smn (a ty? +2”) = rn(r'? + w?r? sin? a). 
Also, 
U = —mgz = —™mg@gr cos a. 


Hence, the Lagrangean function (Sec. 348) is 


B=T+U= Jnr" + wr? sin? a) — mgr Cos a. 
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The equation of motion (Eq. (348.2)) becomes 


or, after removing the factor m, and developing, 


r’’ — rw* sin? a = —g cosa. (2) 


This is the equation of the motion of a particle along a fixed 
straight line subject to two forces; the first is one of repulsion 
from the origin; the second is a constant force always directed 
toward the negative end of the r-axis. The solution is 


r = A cosh (wt sin a) + B sinh (wt sin a) + -Z°%*. 
w* sin“ a 


If the initial conditions are 


TT Os f= 0, 
then 
cos @ 
A =17o— aes B = 0; 
@” sin* @ 


and the solution becomes 


ane @ . He! cosh (wt sin a) + 208 


w? sin? a w? sin? a 


For w = 0, or a = 0, this solution reduces, as it should, to 


1 
Tr = Ty = 


2 


The particle will rise or fall according as 


gt? Cos a. 


g COS @ 
w? sin? @ 


Equation (2) admits the integral 


roe 


r’? — ru? sin? a = —2gr cosa + C, 


which is an illustration of the general integral (Eq. (349.6)). 


356. The Particle is Constrained to a Moving Plane Surface.— 
A particle, which is acted upon by an attractive force which is 
proportional to its distance from a fixed point O, is constrained 
to move on a smooth plane whichisin motion. The plane pivots 
on the point O, and its normal at O describes a cone with uniform 
angular motion. It is desired to find the motion of the particle. 

Let § and 7 be a set of rectangular axes in the moving plane 
with origin at O; the £-axis coinciding with the intersection of the 
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moving plane and the zy-plane. If a is the angle between the 
two planes, the equations of transformation are 


x = £ cos wt — n cos a sin wt, 
y £ sin wt + 7 cos a COs wt, 
z= +7 sin a; 


and their derivatives with respect to the time are 


z’ = £' cos wt — 7’ cos a sin wt — wy, 
y’ = & sin wt + 7’ cos a cos wt + wn, 


gf! + 7’ sin a. 
Therefore, 


ey? 2? = £2 +1"? + 2a cos den’ — 7%’) 
+ w?(& + 7? cos? a). 
The force function U can be written 
U = — Srna? “fs y? + 2’) = — Skee + n°). 
Hence, the Lagrangean function T + U is 
L = pn + 7? + 2w cos a(én’ — nf") + w?(2 + 7? cos? a) 


— k?(# a n’)}. 
From this it is easily found that 


y 1 / 
22) = t’ — 7'w cosa, eS = 7’ + &w cos a, 


and 
jet Ole —n'w cos a + (k? — w)é, 
m O& 
oak _ +£’w cos a + (k? — w? cos? a)n. 
m On 


The equations of motion are, therefore, 
£/’ — Qu cos an’ + (hk? — w*) &£=0, 
n’’ + 2w cos at’ + (k? — w cos? a)n = 0. 
These equations are linear and homogeneous with constant coeffi- 
cients. The solution is reduced, by means of the substitution 
— = Ae”, n = Bes, (1) 
to the solution of two algebraic equations 


Aly? + (k? — w*)] — B[2dw cos a] = (), (2) 
A[2\w cos a] + Bl + (kK? — «? cos? a)] = 0, 
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which are linear and homogeneous in the constants A and B. 
In order that there may exist a solution, other than the trivial 
solution in which both A and B are zero, it is necessary that the 
determinant shall vanish, that is, 
+ (Kh? — w?), —2\w cosa | _ 
2dw COS a, 2 + (k? — wcos?a)} 
or 


Mé +L [2k? + (3 cos? a — 1)w?]\? + (k? — w*) (K? — w cos? a) = 0. (3) 


The solution of this equation is 


NM=—-P+ sel — 3 cos? a) (4) 


2 
2m ye) =f (185 = 10) cos? a + 9 cos* a. 
Thus it is evident that the four values of \ occur in pairs, the two 
members of a pair differing only in sign. There are only two 
values of \?; and these two reduce to one if the radicand vanishes. 
For this exceptional case there are only two solutions of the 
form of Eq. (1). In the general case, however, Eq. (4) gives two 
distinct values of 7. Asthenature 
of the motion depends upon whether 
the values of »” are positive, nega- 
tive, or complex, it is desirable to 
examine further the roots of Eq. (3). 
The two roots have the same or 
opposite signs according as 


2 a2, 
(5 — )(% — cos? «) Z0. 


It is readily verified that if k?/w? is large both roots are negative 
(see Fig. 176). On crossing the line k?/w? = 1, one of the roots 
changes sign, so that in the triangle ABD one root is positive 
and one is negative. In the triangle ACD the situation is more 
complicated, for the discriminant vanishes along the curve 


2 
1+ (ask — 10) cos? a + 9 costa = 0. 
If 
ke 
a ee, cota =y S +1, 
this curve, 
1 —'10y + 16ay + 97? = 0, 
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which is a hyperbola through the point C, is asymptotic to the 
z-axis and to a line whose slope is —16/ 9, and to which the line 
x =y is tangent. Thus the triangle ACD is divided into three 
regions. In the neighborhood of A both roots are positive. 
In the part cut out by the hyperbola, both roots are complex; 
and in the remainder of the triangle both roots are negative. 
In the region of complex roots, the real part of the root is positive 
if the point x, y is below the line 


Qn + 3y —1=0, 


and negative if the point lies above it. This line passes through 
the point of tangency of the line x = y and the hyperbola. 

If the four values of \ are denoted by i, dz, ds, and A4, the 
complete solution is 


£ = Aje# + Are + A;zed# + Ayer, 
7 = Bye + Bye oe Bert + Bye; 


where, from Eq. (2), 


ie A (i — wo) 4. 


2); COS a 3 


If both values of ” are negative, all four of the roots Ai, - - - , 
\4 are pure imaginaries, and the motion is compounded out of 
two simple harmonic motions. If one value of ” is positive and 
one is negative, two of the roots are pure imaginaries and two 
are real, of which one is positive and one negative (equal numeri- 
cally, however). The motion is compounded out of a simple 
harmonic motion and an exponential motion. The particle 
therefore, in general, recedes from the origin, but oscillates in 
doing so. If both roots are positive, all four exponentials are 
real and the particle, in general, recedes from the origin without 
oscillation. This is the case when the plane has a high inclina- 
tion and revolves rapidly, and the attractive force is relatively 
feeble. ; 

The integral Eq. (349.6) exists, since the Lagrangean function 
does not contain the time explicitly, namely, 


g + 1/2 — o(2 + 1? cost a) + (E+ 17) = C. 


The energy is not constant since the revolving plane does work 
upon the particle. While the reaction of the plane is always 
normal to the plane, it is not normal to the curve described by 
the particle in space, and therefore it does work upon the particle. 
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II. RELATIVE MOTION 


357. Motion Relative to the Surface of the Earth.—When it 
is said that a system of rectangular axes is “‘ fixed,” it is meant 
that it is fixed relative to the center of gravity of the system of 
stars, or the galaxy; or, that it is in uniform translation with 
respect to such a system, since the differential equations of 
motion are the same for the two cases. 

On account of both the annual revolution of the earth about 
the sun, and the daily rotation of the earth upon its own axis, 
a system of axes fixed relatively to the surface of the earth is not 
a system which is fixed in the sense which has just been defined. 
If the earth did not rotate upon its axis, the revolution about the 
sun would introduce merely a translation of the axis, the origin 
of the axis describing an ellipse about the sun annually. Sucha 
translation is not a uniform translation, since the origin does not 
describe a straight line with uniform speed. The period of the 
motion (one year), however, is so large that no perceptible effect 
is produced in motions which occur on the surface of the earth; 
and therefore the departure from uniformity, due to this cause, 
generally can be ignored. 

It is otherwise with the rotation of the earth, which has a 
period of 23 hours, 56 minutes, 4.1 seconds, or 86,164.1 mean 
solar seconds; for, not only is the period much shorter, but the 
axes, which are fixed relatively to the surface of the earth, are 
in rotation with respect to a system of fixed axes. It will be of 
interest, therefore, to see in what manner the apparent motions 
on the surface of the earth depend upon the rotation of the earth. 


358. The Equations of Transformation.—Let a system of axes 
with the origin at the center of the earth and the z-axis coinciding 
with the axis of rotation be regarded as a system of fixed axes, 
the x- and y-axes in the plane of the equator having fixed directions 
with respect to the stars. With respect to these axes, the earth 
is rotating with the angular speed 

ae 
® ~ 86164.1 
which is so small that its square can generally be neglected. 
At the point P on the surface of the earth (Fig. 177) take a system 
of rectangular axes with the ¢-axis coinciding with the normal 
to the surface, the faxis directed toward the east, and the 1- 
axis directed toward the north. Let a, - - + , 73, as indicated 


= 0.000072921, 
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in the table, be the cosines of the angles which the axes of one 
system make with the axes of the other. 


a Le 


as 


71 +3 


Let the polar coordinates of P with respect to the x-, y-, and z- 
axes be 


Xo = 1 cos ¢ cos 8, Yo = 7 cos ¢g sin 8, Z =rsin ¢. 


In accordance with the conventions of Sec. 350, the &-axis coin- 
cides with the 6-direction, the y-axis coincides with the ¢-direction 


Fig. 178. 


and the ¢-axis coincides with the r-direction. Hence, the expres- 
sions in Eq. (350.1) give 


a, = — sin 8, a =— sin ¢ cos 8, a3 = COS ¢ Cos 9; 
B: = + cos @, 6. =— sin ¢g sin 6, B3; = cos ¢ sin 9; 
= 0, 72 =+ COS ¢, Ys; = sin ¢. 


Since P is fixed on the surface of the earth, the angle ¢ is 
constant and @ is equal to wf. Hence, the equations of trans- 
formation from one system to the other 

L = Xo tame + an + asf, 

Yy Yo + Bié + Bon + Bf, 

@ Zo + yié + yen + 3b 


ll 


become 

x =acos ¢ cos wt — £ sin wt — 7 sin ¢ cos wt + £ COS ¢ COS wt, 
y = acos gsin wt + ~ cos wt — 7 sin g sin wt + ¢ cos ¢ Sin at, 
z2=asing + 0 + 7 cos ¢ + ¢ sin ¢, 

the radius of sphere having been taken equal to a. 
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The equations of transformation having been derived for the 
sphere, it is evident that. the same equations hold for any surface 
of revolution provided ¢ is taken as the complement of the angle 
which the normal to the surface at P makes with the z-axis, and 
ais the distance from P to the z-axis measured along the normal. 
In particular, they hold if the earth is regarded as an oblate 
spheroid (Fig. 178) instead of a sphere. 

The Components of Acceleration along the &-, n-, and §-axes.— 
The derivatives with respect to the time 2’, y’, 2’ are 


= a! + (ay/E + ae’n + a3’f) + (ark! + aon’ + asf’), 
= Yo =e (B1'E a Bo'n = B36) + (Bit’ + Bon’ a Bf’), 
1 = al Hb (ylE 4 ve'n +35) + (me + ven’ + sf’); 


and these values, substituted in the expression for the kinetic 
energy J = m (22+ y?2+2)/2 give, 


T = Sm? +n? + 5") 


xne 8 
I i ll 


+ mw(én’ sin ¢ — &’ cos g — nt’ sin go + Fé’ cos g + at’ cos ¢) 
1 1 2 
ae mat(o¢ - ar sin? g + ae cos? ¢ — nf sin ¢ cos ¢ 
— an sin ¢ cos ¢ + af cos? g + xe cos? °) 
The accelerations a;:, a,, and a; along the £é-, y-, and ¢-axes are 
(See. 350) 
Peer a ceeiee git! 
© ml \ae’ dé |’ 
» Biba 
7 mi \ dn’ on 
Lf fel" © east. 
m| \ o¢’ Sen Be 
and the explicit expressions for these accelerations are 
t’ + 2a(¢’ cos g — 7’ sin ¢) — w%£, 
a, = 9 + 2wé’ sin g + w& sin g(—7 sin g + fcose + 
a cos ¢), ¢ (1) 


ay = £"" — Qwt’ cos ¢ — w cos g(—7 sing + ¢ cose + 
@ COS ¢). 


I 


ay 


Bs 
| 


359. A Vector Resolution of the AccelerationThe terms 
which carry w” as a factor in Eq. (358.1) are readily seen to be the 
negative of the components of the centrifugal acceleration of a 
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point £,n, ¢ which is at rest relative to the &-, n-, and ¢-axes. In 
Fig. 179, let ¢POZ be the nf-plane, which also passes through the 
2-axis. 

Let the point C be the projection of the point £, n, ¢ upon this 
plane. Let AC be the perpendicular from C to the z-axis, and 
PQ the perpendicular from P to the z-axis. Then 


OP=a, PQ=acosy, PE=¢g, EC = 4, 
and AC =acos¢+é cosy —7sin ¢. 


—~ 
The components of the vector AC along the 7- and ¢-axes are, 
respectively, 
—(acosg+fcos¢—7sing) sing 
and +(a cos g + ¢ cos y — 7 sin ¢) cos ¢. 


Fig. 179. 


Let L be a vector perpendicular to the z-axis, with its origin 
in the z-axis and its terminus at the point £, 7, ¢ Then w*L 
is the centrifugal acceleration due to the rotation of the earth, 
and its components along the £-, 7-, and [-axes are 


w&, —w* sin g(—7n sing + ¢ cosy +4 0s g), 
+? cos g(—7 sin g + £ cos y + a COS ¢). 

The terms which carry 2w as a factor also are the components 
of a vector which is known as the compound centrifugal accelera- 
tion, since it depends not only upon rotation of the earth considered 
as a vector but also upon the relative velocity vector &’, n’, ¢’. 
In Fig. 180, the rotation of the earth is represented by the vector 
o, and the relative velocity, of which the components are &’, 7’, 
and ¢’, by v. The compound centrifugal acceleration is repre- 
sented by the vector a... Imagine the plane which contains the 
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vectors w and v to be rotated about the axis of w with the angular 
speed w in the sense indicated by the vector o, the angle wv 
remaining constant. It will be shown that a. is twice the 
velocity of the terminus of v in this rotation, and therefore is 
perpendicular to the plane which contains o and v. 


Fie. 180. 


Let the direction cosines of w be a, 8, and y, the direction 
cosines of v be X, », and v, and the direction cosines of the velocity 
of the terminus of v in this rotation be a, b, andc. Then 


oa = 0, B = COs g, y = sin g, 
/ / / 

eon oa ee an (1) 
Vv v Vv 


Since the velocity of the terminus of v is perpendicular both 
to v and a, the following two equations hold: 


aa + bB + cy = 0, 
an + bu + crv =.0. 
Therefore, 
PB YS NY le i 


a b Cc (2) 
= V/ (vB — wy)? + Oy — va)? + (ua — d8)?, 
the last equality holding, since 
ev+he+te =1. 


Now 


arn + Bu + yr = COS OV, 
and, therefore, 


VB — wy)? + Oy — va)? + (ue — 48)? = sinov. (3) 
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On substituting the values from Eqs. (1) and (3) in Eq. (2), and 
then multiplying through by w, the components of the velocity 
of the terminus of v are found to be 


— 
wv SIN @V- a = w(t’ cos g — 7’ sin a), 
-_— 
wv sin ov: b = wf’ sin g, 
: i , 
wv sM @V-c = —w€ COS ¢, 


which are just one-half of the components of the compound 
centrifugal acceleration. 

The terms &”’, 7’’, and ¢’’ are obviously the components of 
the relative acceleration, and therefore the total acceleration is 
resolvable into the three components: the relative acceleration, 
the centrifugal acceleration reversed, and the compound centrif- 
ugal acceleration. This proposition, which is known as the 
theorem of Coriolis, is true even though the £-, n-, and ¢-axes are 
not in simple rotation about a fixed axis. The present example 
is merely a particular instance of it. 


360. The Plumb Line.—Let a sphere of mass m be suspended 
from a point on the ¢-axis by a string in which the tension is T’. 
It will be supposed that the sphere is at rest at the origin. The 
plumb line will coincide with the ¢-axis, since by definition, the 
¢-axis is vertical, and vertical means the direction of the plumb 
line. Let G be the acceleration of the gravitational attraction 
on the sphere. The earth is assumed to be symmetrical with 
respect to the nf-plane, which is a meridian plane of the earth 
and, therefore, G will lie in this plane. Let its components along 
the n- and ¢-axes be G, and G;. Then the acceleration equations 
are 
£” + 20(¢’ cos g — 7’ sin g) — wt = 0, 

n’’ + 2Qwé’ sin vy 
+ w? sin o(—nsing+¢cos¢ +acos¢) =G,, (1) 
¢”’ — Wwe’ cos ¢ 


i 
— w cos ¢( — nsing + ¢cosy + acos ¢) = —Gy + mall 
Since the sphere is relatively at rest at the origin, 
aga (a = =f = Fae qH =f = 0; 
and therefore 


, 1 : 
G,, = aw sin ¢ COS ¢, ae = G, — aw* cos? ¢. 
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If the earth were not rotating, the value of 7’/m would be G, 
and since 


Gy = /@ — G,? = ea ce: 


=G — 52 e sin? g cost @ + - ; 
it is seen that T is slightly diminished by the rotation of the earth. 
The quantity G; — aw? cos? ¢ is the acceleration of gravity which 
is commonly denoted by the letter g. 

The value of w (Sec. 358) is approximately 1/14,000. This 
value is so small that, for regions in which g can be regarded as 
constant, the remaining terms in the acceleration equations which 
carry w? as a factor are wholly inappreciable. They will therefore 
be dropped from further consideration. 


361. Freely Falling Bodies.—The equations of motion for a 
freely falling body or a projectile, for a limited region in which it 
is permissible to regard g as a constant, are 


£’’ + 2w(¢’ cos g — 7’ sin ¢) = 0, 
n’’ + 2wé’ sin ==); (1) 
¢” — Qwé' cos ¢ = —g. 


Each of these equations is an exact differential. On integrating, 


there results 
C1, 
C2, (2) 
C3; = gt. 


&’ + 2w(¢ cos y — 7 sin ¢) 
n’ + 2wé sin ¢ 

For a body falling freely from rest from a point on the ¢-axis at a 

height A above the origin, 


I| 


¢’ — we cos ¢ 


C1 = 2wh cos g, ce = 0, cs = 0. 
From the second and third equations of Eq, (2), it is found that 
(¢’ cos ¢ — 7’ sin gy) = 2wt — g cos ot, 
which, substituted in the first of Eq. (1), gives 
t” + 4w?& = 2wg cos ¢- t. 
This last equation is easily integrated, and its solution is 
£ = cy cos Qut + cs sin Qut + 292.4, 


By virtue of the initial conditions, 


_ 9 C08 vg, 
4w? ’ 


cs = 0, Cc = 
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and therefore 


t= 9 008 9 , — Sin 2ut 
2w 20 


= Fog 008 of + w%(- + - ), 


The integration of the second and third equations of Eq. (2) 
is now easily effected. If the terms which carry w? as a factor are 
neglected, the solution which satisfies the initial conditions is 


ae 
shag 


The trajectory, therefore, lies in the é-plane, or the prime ver- 
tical, as it is called by the astronomers. Its equation is 


wg cos ¢: £8, n = 0, re =h- Spt 


_ 4a cose 2 

Se ee 
which is the equation of a semicubical parabola. The body falls 
toward the east, and in latitude 40° the amount of the deviation 


is 0.00000928 x h? feet, if h is expressed in feet. For a drop 
of 1000 feet, the eastward deviation is 3.52 inches. 

It is useless to compute the terms in w. In order to give them 
any significance, it would be necessary to take into account not 
only the changes in the value of g due to changes in height, but 
also the attraction of the moon and irregularities in the density 
of the earth. 


362. The Foucault Pendulum.—The Foucault pendulum differs 
from an ordinary spherical pendulum in that the Foucault pen- 
dulum is started from a position of rest relative to the surface 
of the earth, and the effects of the rotation of the earth 
are taken into account. Let the pendulum be of length / 
and be suspended from the origin of the &, 7-, and f-axes. Let 
the tension in the suspending wire be denoted by mT, m being the 
mass of the pendulum bob. The components of T along the 
coordinate axes are —T£/l, — Tn/l, and —T¢/I; and, therefore, 
the equations of motion are 


t’”’ + 2w(¢’ cos g — 7’ sin ¢) 


_Ts, 
a 
q”! + Qwé’ sin = =e (1) 


¢"’ — 2wt’ cos ¢ = —Ti =. 
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The equation of constraint, of course, is 
£2 + 7? + ¢? = /?, 
If w were zero, these would be the equations of motion for the 
spherical pendulum. Their solution is therefore more difficult 
and the motion is more complicated, if one considers the general 
case. Indeed, it is not known how to integrate them in finite terms 
for the general case. But if the motion is restricted to 
very small (infinitesimal) oscillations about the position of 
equilibrium, the equations of motion can be very much simplified. 
Let é/l, 7/l, and their derivatives be regarded as small quanti- 
ties of the first order, so that their squares and cross-products 
and terms of higher order can be neglected. Then 


1 
c= = mrt vs th 


i Nees se 
which is constant. The third equation then gives 


reduces to 


T =g — 2wt’ cos g; 
or, effectively, 

1-29, 
since, when this value of T is introduced into the first two equa- 
tions, the second term of 7 merely introduces a second-order 
term which would be dropped. On writing 

01 =wsing (2) 

for simplicity of notation, and dropping second-order terms, the 
first two equations become 


ge ae 2w17’/ = oe 


” , g (3) 
n + 2wi& ae 1" 


Let the motion be referred to axes which are rotating backward 
with the constant angular speed w;, by means of the trans- 
formation 


(4) 


n = —&, sin wit + m Cos wy. 
Then Eqs. (3) become 


&" + (or+ ay = 0, 


ni” Ss (a ee In oS 0, 


— = +£, cos wit + m sin ae, 
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or, more simply, 
a’ +%a=0, a +4, =0. (5) 


Thus, whatever the initial conditions may be, the motion with 
respect to the rotating axes is simple harmonic with the period 


Py = 2n4/" 
g 


just as for the simple pendulum. The period of the rotating 


axes 
2r 27 


Ah 
peer i” Crain tet AER SS Tita) (6) 
®: wsing sing 


depends only upon the latitude and not at all upon the initial 
conditions or the length and weight of the pendulum. 

In the Foucault experiment the pendulum is drawn out of the 
vertical and released from rest relative to the surface of the earth. 
That is, initially, £’ = n’ = 0; and from Eq. (4) it is learned that 


this compels 
£,/(0) = —a@1m(0), m1 = +a1£1(0). (7) 
The areas integral of Eq. (5) is 
; 27rab 
Em’ — miéi’ = constant = Pp.’ 
= wi (&?(0) + 7:°(0)) by Eq. (7), 
= wa"; 


where a is the major axis and 6 is the minor axis of the ellipse. 
Hence, 


x... 2rab_ 
ao, = P; ? 
and on replacing the value of w; from Kq. (6), this becomes 
a A 
PP; 


This is the theorem of Chevilliet. The major and minor axes of 
the ellipse are proportional, respectively, to the period of 
the rotating axes and the natural period of the pendulum. 

In order to keep the pendulum in motion for as long a time as 
possible, it is desirable to have the bob as heavy and the wire as 
long as possible. In the original experiment of Foucault in the 
Pantheon at Paris in 1851, 


b 1 o. 
= SS iy aay = 8 = 32%. 
l = 67 meters, a = 3”, a 7200 Py = 16% and P 
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Problems XXIII 


1. By means of Eq. (361.2) show that a projectile which hasa flat tra- 
jectory seems to deviate toward the right in the northern hemisphere and 
toward the left in the southern hemisphere. (Ferel’s law.) 


2. A heavy pendulum bob is suspended by a light rod of length?. The 
point of suspension of the rod describes a circle of radius a with the uniform 
angular speed w. Show that if @is zero when tis zero, the equation of motion 
of the pendulum is 


g’" + fo? sin ia ctl + %sin @ =U 


3. According to the method of Lagrange, the equations of motion of a 
particle which moves upon the helicoidal surface 


x =T cos 6, y =rsin 6, 2 = be, 


and which is repelled from the axis by a force which is proportional to the 
distance from the axis, are 


rc! — re’? = seas ([b? + r2]9’)! = 0. 


4, A particle of mass m is constrained to move on a smooth plane which 
turns with uniform motion about a horizontal axis which is taken as the 
x-axis. Aside from the constraint it is subject to no force except that of 
gravity. Show that the projection of the path of the particle upon the 
yz-plane is the curve 


r = Asinh (6 — 60) + 54 sin 6. 


5. If the origin is a position of stable equilibrium for a particle upon a 
surface under the action of gravity, so that the equation of the surface 
near the origin is 


wr 4M 4+ higher d 
tie + ob + higher degree terms, 


and if the oscillations of the particle about this position of equilibrium are 
very small (infinitesimal), the coordinates of the particle are given by the 
equations 


s = Aces (V2.4 + a1), y = Boos (2-1 +e): 


The projection of the path on the zy-plane is an algebraic curve if a and b 
are commensurable. If they are incommensurable, the path fills the entire 
rectangle of sides 2A and 2B, in the sense that it passes any given point 
within the rectangle 21, yi infinitely many times within a given distance 
e > 0, however small « may be. 


6. A circular hoop turns with uniform angular motion about an axis which 
passes through the circumference of the hoop, and is perpendicular to the 
plane of the hoop. A bead slides freely on the hoop, subject to no force 
save the constraint of the hoop. Show that the motion of the bead relative 
to the hoop is the same as the motion of a simple pendulum, and that for 
infinitesimal oscillations it has the same period as the hoop itself. 


CHAPTER XV 
THE CANONICAL EQUATIONS OF HAMILTON 


363. Introduction.—The equations of Lagrange, 
oT\’ 

es) - na = a i= 1,2,3, (1) 
in a sense, are symbolical only, since 97'/dq;’ is not itself one of 
the variables. Inasmuch as T is a quadratic function of q1', qo’, 
qs’, these equations, when written out explicitly, are three differ- 
ential equations, each of the second order, and each linear in 
qi”, q2’’, q3’’. 

It was Poisson who first suggested taking the partial deriva- 
tives of 7 with respect to the qg;’ as new variables; but it was 
Hamilton who carried the transformation to its conclusion. 
The resulting equations are called canonical on account of their 
simplicity of form. They are not of particular advantage in the 
solution of elementary problems, such as those which have hereto- 
fore been considered. They have been employed to advantage, 
particularly by Poincaré, in long and difficult investigations in 
the domain of celestial mechanics and mathematical physics, 
where changes of variables are frequent. A knowledge of this 
form of the equations is, therefore, indispensable to anyone who 
would pursue these subjects. 


364. The Equations of Transformation Do Not Contain the 
Time Explicitly—The kinetic energy of a particle of mass m 
expressed in terms of the rectangular coordinates is 


T = Jmn(0" + y? + 2”), (1) 


If the equations of transformation (Eq. (347.2)) 

c= g1(q1, q2, qs); f= g2(q1, q2; qs), = g3(q1, q2, qs) (2) 
do not contain the time explicitly, the transformed expression 
for the kinetic energy is a homogeneous quadratic form in q1’, 
qo’; qs’ / : 

It is assumed, of course, that in the equations of transformation, 


the functions ¢1, ¢2, and ¢3, are independent functions. That isto 
377 
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say, there does not exist a relation, which is independent of 
1, 92, 3, explicitly, of the form 
&(¢1, 92, 93) = 9, 
in the arguments q:, q2, and q;. If such a relation existed, the 
rectangular coordinates would not be independent, and the parti- 
cle would not be free. If the notation 
a Pij i,j = A, 2,3 

be used, this condition is expressed by the non-vanishing of the 
functional determinant;! that is, 
Yil $12 $138 
921 $22 $23 
P31 P32 P33 
It will be assumed hereafter that this condition is satisfied. 

The derivatives of x, y, z are 


+0. (3) 


. 


jay = 


tan gigi" + $1292" + £1393 5 
y’ = g21gi" te 2242" “- 2393 (4) 
and 2’ = gsigir + 3292/ + 03393’. 


Therefore, the expression for T in terms of the new variables is 


1 
T= aiml(er11 + gor + 9731)q/21 + 2(Giigi2 + Ygoi¢e2 


= 31932)91'G2" — 2(¢11913 + geiges + 31933)91'Qs° = (¢7 12 
> y'a9 -F 732) Q's of 2(Gi2¢13 = 922923 + 32033)G2' qs" 
oF (713 = 9723 + 733)q 73]. (5) 


365. Introduction of New Dependent Variables.—Let new 
variables pi, 2, and ps; be introduced by the relations 
oT oT oT 
2g PY aa Ph cc ae a aia 
so that 
Pi 
m = (en + go + e's) qr + (¢11¢i2 + P21p22 + 31932) 92" 
+ (¢u¢gis + 2123 + £31933) Qs |, 
Pe 
m = [(¢1g¢ie + goipe2 + v31¢32)q1' + (712 + gan + £732) Qo" 


i (Yi2¢13 =f 2293 + 32933) 3’ |, 


(2) 


oe 
m = [(e11¢13 + 21923 + 31933) 1 =r (g12¢13 = ie 922923 


+ 32933) Qo" = (¢713 Se $723 =e $733) qs |. 


‘ Goursat-Hepricx, “Mathematical Analysis,” vol. I, p. 52. 
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These equations are linear not only in the letters p1, po, and 
p3, but also in the accented letters q1’, qo’, and qs’. They can be 
solved, therefore, for qi’, go’, gs’ in terms of 1, po, ps, provided 
the determinant of Eq. (2) is not zero. It is readily verified, 
however, that this determinant is the square of A (Eq. (364.3)) 
which by hypothesis is not zero. The solution of Eq. (2), there- 
fore, is always possible, and 


may’ = Awpi + Aipe + AisDs, 
mage’ = Aoip1 @ 3 Aoope 1 su 
mqs’ = Asipi + Aszops + A333} 
where the letters A;; are functions of q1, q2,q3. These expressions 
for qi’, g2’, q3, substituted in Eq. (364.5), make 7’ a homogeneous 
quadratic form in pi, ps, p3 with coefficients B;; which are func- 
tions of qi, g2, g3; namely, 


: Bupr “fF: 2Bi2epips Ae 2Bispip3 


Im 
+ Bosps? - 2Bospops a B3sp3']. (4) 


The significance of the quantities p1, ps, and p; can be obtained 
as follows: The components of the momentum of the particle 
in the 2-, y-, and z-directions are 


(3) 


T= 


= mieiq’ = $1292 i £1393' |, 
my’ = mlgeoigr’ + G229G2’ + ¢2393'], 
mesg’ te 3242" + 3393 |. 


. 
I 


The component of the momentum in the q-direction, which 
can be denoted by M,, is obtained by multiplying these equations, 
respectively, by 911/R1, ¢21/R1, and ¢3:1/R1 which, by Sec. 350, are 
the direction cosines of the q;-direction, and then adding. The 
result is 


M, = ea Cae + a1 + ¢7s1)91" + (Gisrpi2 + p2i¢22 + 31932)92' 
1 
+ (11913 + goi¢e3 + 31933) 3’ |. 
Pi = RiM,; 


and similarly for p: and p3. That is, the quantities p,; are the 
components of the momentum of the particle in the q;-directions 
multiplied by the quantities R;. For this reason the p; are called 
the generalized momenta. 


Therefore, 


366. Transformation of the Equations of Lagrange to the 
Canonical Form of Hamilton.—The kinetic energy is now 
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expressed in two different ways. In Kq. (364.5) the variables are 
Gi, 92 93} 91’) 92’, 9s’. Accordingly, when it is desired to call 
attention to the fact that these are the variables which are used, 
the kinetic energy will be denoted by 7. In Eq. (365.4), 
however, the variables are q1, 92, 43} D1, P2, ps and, when it is 
desired to call attention to the fact that these are the variables, 
the kinetic energy will be denoted by 74. With this understand- 
ing, the equations of Lagrange are 


Gate bie: =k Wee: 


0g: 0g: 
and, therefore, by Eq. (365.1), 
{a OTs = ° 
Pi 0g; od Q:. (1) 


Regarding qi, gz, 93} @1', G2’, Ys’ aS independent variables, the 
total differential of 7 is 


dT = 3 aa, + ara 


or 
3 3 
_ ~dTs ' 
aT = Dan dq: + 2 Pda: ‘ (2) 
Regarding qi, q2, Ys} P1, P2, ps aS the independent variables, 
3 3 
OT 4 oT 4 
fm 84: 2 an, & 
Also, since T' is a ie eee function of the second degree, 
3 
2T = sae = Spa, (4) 
i=1 i= 
and therefore 
3 3 
24T = > pida' => > aap. (5) 
i=l i=l 
On subtracting Eq. (2) sn Kq. (5), ca results 
oT 
ar = ->3 age + yi dpi. (6) 


t=1 
Bearing in mind that the differentials of q1, q2, q3; p1, D2, Ps are 
entirely independent, a comparison of Eqs. (3) and (6) shows that 
OT, Sele OTs ‘ 
aq: Qi op, ) 
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Then from Kgs. (1) and (7), the following are derived: 

ei oT, ots 

OD: 2 0g: 

If there exists a force function U(q1, q2, qs; t), which may con- 
tain the time explicitly, but not qi’, go’, qs’, such that 


Ts, mee ee. oo 1(S) 


qi 


0 
Q: = a 
then Eq. (8) becomes (dropping the subscript on 7’) 
Pd = oT /=- oT aU 9 
Now let Zh en i 
T-—U =H. 
The function 7 is called the Hamiltonian function, just as 
T+U=L, 


in Sec. 348, was called the Lagrangean function. The function 
U does not depend upon 71, pe, p3, so that 
ye OR Ome 
Op: Ops aps 
Therefore Eq. (9) becomes, on using the Hamiltonian function, 
ee OH e thOH 
= Op?’ (a re aq: 
These are the canonical equations which were sought. In the 
Lagrangean set, there are three equations each of the second 
order; while in the canonical set there are six equations each 
of the first order. In forming the Hamiltonian function, it 
must not be forgotten that the kinetic energy has the form of 
Eq. (365.4) and not that of Eq. (364.5). 


367. Removal of the Restriction—The preceding argument 
rests upon the assumption that the equations of transformation 
(Eq. (364.2)) do not contain the time explicitly. As a matter 
of fact, this assumption was made merely that the argument 
might be as simple and as clear as possible. It made all the 
equations homogeneous and, therefore, relatively simple. The 
removal of the restriction makes the equations non-homogeneous 
and, therefore, more complicated, but it does not alter the course 
of the argument. 

In the first place, the functional determinant (Kq. (364.3)) of 
the equations of transformation (Eq. (364.2)) under the assump- 


i =T, 2,3. (10) 
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tion that they contain the time explicitly, remains unaltered. 
The equations in Eq. (364.4) become non-homogeneous by the 
addition of a term ¢i0, ¢20, ¢30 to the first, second, and third 
equations, respectively, where 
Re 09: 

gi0 = OE. 
The expression for the kinetic energy (Eq. (364.5)) becomes non- 
homogeneous, and can be written 


T=T.+T1+ Ts, (1) 


where 7’, is the sum of the terms which are homogeneous of 
degree 2, and therefore identical with the terms written explicitly 
in Kq. (364.5); 71 are the terms which are homogeneous of degree 
1 in qi’, qo’, gs’; and 7) is the sum of the terms which are inde- 
pendent of qi’, q2’, 93’. 

In Sec. 365, Eq. (1) remains unaltered. Equation (2) becomes 
non-homogeneous, but the terms already written remain 
unaltered. The condition for the possibility of the solution of 
Eq. (365.2) for the q;’ in terms of the p; depends, not upon 
their homogeneity or non-homogeneity, but upon the determi- 
nant of the linear terms. This determinant is unaltered and has 
the same significance as before. Therefore, this solution is 
always possible. Equations (365.3) and (365.4) become non- 
homogeneous; and so also do the equations for momenta which 
follow, but the significance of pi, p2, p3 remains unaltered, in 
the sense that 

ea R;M i. 


Equations (366.1), (866.2), and (366.3) are unaltered; but 
Eq. (366.4) becomes 


3 
Does = yi the Da. (2) 


i=1 9g: t=1 
Therefore, taking D; = T, — T», 


3 
aye DiQi’ 


the subscript 5 having the same significance as before. Dif- 
ferentiating, 


’ ee oT 
dDs = Siai'dp; + +(Sp. qi’ — ; ’) vi “aq ai 


qi’ 
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which, since the terms within the parenthesis vanish, becomes 
x F OTs 
dD; = D4 dp; — Yag. tt (3) 


On replacing the letters g,’ in D; by their values in terms of 71, po, 
Ps, Ds becomes D, with the arguments q, 2, 93} P1, D2, D3. On 
differentiating Ds, however, 
a oD 
dD, = 3p. oP + Dae 9q, 44 (4) 
The differentials 
dqi, dq2, dqs; dpi, dpe, dps 

are six arbitrary differentials, but whatever their values may be 


dD; = dD. 
Therefore, on comparing Eqs. (3) and (4), it is seen that 
: ont eT; . OD, 
Then, from Eqs. (366.1) and (5), 
, _ 9D, peel 
qi ~ Ops. ie 0g: a2 Qi. 
If a potential function U(q, ge, q3; t) exists, and if 
H=D,-—U=T,.-—T, — U, (6) 
then, just as before, 
aH ea aH ee 6H 
qa = sae q = sag q3 Lares a 
ageeatel ss i Oat) eemaiL§ 
Pas dq: P2 dqe Ps aga 


which are Hamilton’s equations for a free particle without any 
restrictions save that the equations of transformation are holo- 
nomic (Sec. 347). 


368. The Energy Integral.—If the potential function U does 
not contain the time and if the equations of transformation (Eq. 
(364.2)) also are independent of the time, then the expressions for 
T and also H (Sec. 366) are free from the time. If the first equa- 
tion of Eq. (366.10) is multiplied by p,’ and the second by —q;’ 
and the two equations are added, and then summed with respect 
to the index 7, there results 

3 
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that is, since H does not contain ¢ explicitly, 


- = 0, .'. H = constant. 
But it is known already that, under these hypotheses, 
H=T-—U 


is the expression for the energy. This merely reaffirms, in a new 
setting, the already familiar fact that the energy is constant. 

It can happen, even under the hypotheses of Sec. 367, that H 
is free from the time explicitly. When this is true, the equations 
in Eq. (367.7) admit the same integral as the pate in Eq. 
(366.10), namely, 


H = constant; 


but in this case H = T, — JT, — U is not the energy. It can, 
perhaps, be regarded as the energy relative to a moving set of 
axes, for which the potential energy is — (7) + U) and T>» is the 
kinetic energy. 


369. Constrained Motion.—lIf the particle is not free but is con- 
strained to move on a surface, and if the coordinates q: and qe are 
suitably chosen, the equations of transformation become 


x = 91(41, 2), y = 92(q1, 92), z= 93(q1, 2). (1) 
The equation of the surface is obtained by eliminating q; and qe2 
between these three equations. So far as mere form is concerned, 
the equations in Eq. (1) are the same as the equations in 
Eq. (364.2), in which g; = 0. The functional determinant (Eq. 
(364.3)) vanishes identically since each element in the last col- 
umn is zero. But not all of the minors formed from the first two 
columns are zero; for if they were there would exist not merely one 
relation between x, y, z, but two such relations, and the particle 
would be constrained to move on a line. Assuming that the par- 
ticle is free upon a single surface then not all of the minors formed 
from the first two columns of Eq. (364.3) are zero. 

Let the minor of ¢,3 in Eq. (364.3) be ®;3. The equations in 
Eq. (865.2) are reduced to 


Div m[(¢711 + ger + ¢731)Q1 
=> (g11¢12 + P2122 + 31932) Qe’ | 
pS ml (P1912 + geiges + 31932) G1" (2) 


Se (¢"12 + gree + £732) Q2'], 
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since there are now but two p’s instead of three. The determi- 
nant of the right member is equal to 


Be iin te © as as Deas 


which cannot vanish, for by hypothesis, not all of the first minors 
of Eq. (864.3) are zero. Hence, Eq. (2) can be solved for gq,’ and 
qo’ in terms of p; and po. The remainder of the argument 
proceeds just as in Sec. 367, for nowhere else does the argu- 
ment depend upon the number of the coordinates. The equa- 
tions of motion for a constrained particle, therefore, can be put 


in the canonical form, just as they can for a free particle. 


370. An Equivalent Form of the Equations.—Suppose that the 
equations in Eq. (367.7) have been completely integrated. Then 
91, 92, 3} Pi, P2, P3 Will be expressed as functions of t; a1, ae, as, 
4, Qs, &s, where the a’s are the six constants of integration. The 
functional determinant of the p’s and q’s with respect to the a’s is 
not zero, for if it were there would exist a relation between qu, qo, 
93} P1, P2, P3; t, independent of the a’s, and it would not be possi- 
ble to choose the initial values arbitrarily. If the values of the 
p’s and q’s in terms of ¢ and the a’s be substituted in H, then H, 
too, becomes a function of tandthea’s. Differentiating H with 
respect to any one of these constants, there results 


dH — aH ap; + ae aq: 
don res OD: ae ALE Oa, 


malts Sef Ge (l) 


There exists also the conte 


Felis de 3. Op : 0q 
Pi = t i a An D) 
- A Sao! = = dau! > Pp (2) 


a= Ee 


If the ae of p,’ and q;’ in Eq. aon be substituted in the 
right member of Eq. (2), ee in view of Kq. (1), Eq. (2) becomes 


de noes 
aes == ll, Geo al ays 3 
az a a 2 Sa! = oa k ; : (3) 


Thus, if as equations in Eq. (367.7) are true, the equations in 
Eq. (3) are true. 

Conversely, if the equations in Eq. (3) are true, then the 
equations in Eq. (367.7) are true. For, the left members of Hq. 
(2) and (3) being identical, sa right members are equal, that is, 


3 
el em 1, -- 46 (4) 
ee qi Di ) 


1 Oa 
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On subtracting Eq. (1) from Eq. (4), there results 


3 3 
Pease: ~ dy =~ =(0 k= 1,-2.5 6. (6 
> (a oH > (2: + 3H eae 6) 


i=1 


The equations in Eq. (5) are linear and homogeneous in 
(qi — 0H/dp;) and (p;’ + 0H/dq:). The determinant is the func- 
tional determinant of the p; and q; with respect to the a’s, and is 
not zero. Therefore, 

ad = oH BL =_ oH 
Up Op: Pi a qi 
which are the equations in Eq. (367.7). 

It follows that Eqs. (367.7) and (5) are equivalent since each 

implies the other. 


i = 1, 2,3, 


371. Contact Transformations.—If a transformation is made 
from the variables p; and q; to a new set of variables P; and Q,, 
and if the two sets of variables satisfy a relation of the form 


3 3 
> «dp: ed > QP; = dS, 
i=1 i=1 


where dS is an exact differential, the transformation is called a 
- contact transformation. 
Suppose, for example, 


Q: = Di, P; = —q; t= 1.2) 3, 
Then 
dad: = DYedP, = — SP dQ: = deaP; 
= —d(>PQ:) 


which is: an exact differential. 
Suppose again that 


Cia NN 2Q1 cos Ps, Coxe Qs, C= Q3; 


Pi = V2Qi sin Pi, po = Pr, ps = P3. 
Then 


gidp, = 2Q: cos? PidP; + sin P; cos PidQ,, 
gdp: — QP: = Q, cos 2PrdP; + 5 sin 2PrdQ,, 


= a( 30 sin 2?) 
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Therefore, 


> (adp: — QdP;) = a(50. sin P,) 
which is exact. 
As a last example, let 


Q; = Gi141 -+- Ay292 = Qi3d3, 
P; = biupi + biepe a i bisQs, t= 1, 2, 3, 
where the coefficients a;;, 6;; are constants. Let 
A = |a,;|, A;; = minor of a,;; in A. 


Suppose further that the 6;; are related to the a,; in such a way 


that 

> Pa: = dpa 
which will be the case if 
Ais, 
A 
Under these hypotheses it is evident that 


DYadp: ss DQaP: = 0, 


which also is an exact differential. 


372. Contact Transformations Leave the Canonical Form of 
the Differential Equations Unaltered.—Suppose the transforma- 
tion from the variables p; and q; to the variables P; and Q; does 
not depend upon the time and is a contact transformation, that is, 


dadp: on DOP: = dS (1) 
is an exact differential, and that the p; and q; satisfy the canonical 


equations 
0H F oH 


qi’ at =a Pi = Ogi (2) 


From Eq. (1) it follows that 


dai’ = DaPi’ = i a 
te) t 
Dia, = - Yer = os. 


Let the first of these maetoe be differentiated with respect 
to a, and the second with respect to ¢. The right members being 
identical, the left members are equal. Hence, 


dss, OP: ; ! 
dt a 5 Dai’ = Syee — ae (3) 


ee 


and also 
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By Eq. (370.3), the left member of Eq. (3) is equal to 0H/dax. 


Hence, an. 
§ Des Sax ~~ Oar joy OP’ = a, 


But this is merely Eq. (370.3) in the new variables. It follows 
from Sec. 370 that 

1. Oo i ae 
Q: Fr oP; 


and the change of variables is canonical. The only change that 
is necessary is to transform H from the variables p; and q; to the 
variables P; and Q;. 

If the time occurs explicitly in the transformation, and if 
Eq. (1) still holds, the time also being regarded as a variable, 
then the transformation is canonical with the same Hamiltonian 
function. But if Eq. (1) holds only with the time regarded as a 
constant, the transformation is canonical, but the Hamiltonian 
function is altered. 

Suppose F'(q1, g2, ¢3; P1,P2,P3) is any function of the six variables 
41, 92, 3; P1, Pe, P3. Let there be a transformation of variables 
which is defined by the relations 


oF oF : 
1 oer, Qi = ap;} t = 1, 2,8. 


Then 
DYadp: — LQdP; = Yadp: + Ypidqi — Dida: — DAP; 
= d( Spa) — dF; 


for 
_ wiOF oF 
dF = bor ie DapePe 
= dpsdai 5 DeaP.. 
Hence, 


dad: es D@aP; = dl Sips — F| 


is an exact differential, and the change of variables is canonical, 
a theorem which is due to Jacobi. 


373. Hamilton’s Theorem.—Suppose that the equations in 
Kq. (367.7) 
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have been completely integrated, and that 


rer gilt; G1, C2, 095" 2; Cs), 
Pa pilt; Sa SEER Sn Sas Ce), 
where ¢:, - - + , cs are the six constants of integration, is the 


solution. If these values of p; and gq; are substituted in the 
expression for H it becomes a function of ¢ and the six constants. 
That is, 

H = H(t; ¢1, C2, - + + , Ce). 


Let c be any one of these constants of integration. Then 


SoH ap: > agi, 


c rap; ac qi Ac 
= a'55 = EP: os by Eq. (1), 
= 2 Spa! - irae (identity), 
= 5 (OT, ta) a pots by Eq. (367.2). 


Hence, on replacing the value of H from Eq. (1), 


o aq: 
<r + U) Lay Ag 


ae + U)dt = Do = Ypres (2) 


where pio and qi are the values of p; and q; for t = t. 
Hamilton called the integral 


s } (L + U)dt (3) 


and therefore 


the principal function. According to its definition it is a function 
of t, and the six constants of integration. Let these constants be 
given arbitrary, but infinitesimal, increments. These incre- 
ments are called variations and, in accordance with the notation 
of the calculus of variations, are denoted by the symbol 6. The 
variations of S and the q due to the variations of the constants 
are given by the equations 


_wd8S at - 00k 
6S = > 56.0% 6g. = cj (4) 
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Let the letter c in Eq. (2) be given the subscript k; then let 
the equation be multiplied through by 6c. On giving k the values 
1,-- +, 6 in succession, six equations are thus derived from 
Eq. (2). Adding these six equations, there is obtained, in view 
of Eq. (4), 


5S = > i4: = 2 D/P i0d4i0. (5) 
Now 

Ca gilt; CAFOs ee te aes C6), : 

Gio = Gilte; Ca, Ca, > => 5) @6), t= 1, ae 

i S(t; Ci; C509 =e » RAs 
Imagine the first six of these equations solved for ci, + - - , Cs 

and the results substituted in the seventh. The result is 
S = S(t; qi, G2, 3; Yio) 20, 20). (6) 


If variations are given to the q; and qio in this expression, the 
variation of S takes the form (¢ and ¢p are not varied) 


as as 
6S = Yq Stn qb (7) 


A comparison of Eqs. (5) and (7) shows that, since the varia- 
tions are arbitrary, 


as as 
0g: = Pi, 89:0 = =| Px; Bie 1, 2, 3. (8) 
If the constants ci, - - - , cs are imagined replaced by their 


values in terms of q10, G20, Y30; P10, P20, Po, it is evident that the 
equations in Eq. (8) form a complete system of integrals of the 
equations in Eq. (1); for the six equations in Eq. (8) could be 
solved for pi, P2, D3} V1, G2, @3 in terms of ¢ and the six initial values. 

From the manner in which the function has been derived, it 
would seem that the problem must first be solved before the 
function S can be found. There is another procedure, however, 
which shows that S satisfies a certain partial differential equation 
of the first order, as was discovered by Hamilton. 


On differentiating Eq. (6) totally with respect to the time, there 
results 


dS __ as os, 
as 
= 5, + Una’ by Eq. (8), 


as 
=F +27 +1, by Eq. (367.2). 
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But, from Eq. (3), 
dS 


Seer a Pacts to U, 


On taking the difference between these two expressions, there 
results 


rr oe Taya = 0: 
or, by Eq. (367.6), 


as 
ap + A(t: ds G2, 933 Pry D2, Ps) = O. (9) 


The Hamiltonian function depends upon the letters p; as 
well as the letters g;; but the p; can be replaced by 0S/dq;from Eq. 
(8). If this is done, Eq. (9) becomes a partial differential equa- 
tion of the first order and second degree, namely, 

Ht; a, a, an; 28, S, 98) 4 8 9 a0) 

Since S is a function of the four variables ¢; qi, g2, g3, and three 
arbitrary constants gio, 920, G30; it is a complete integral of the 
partial differential Eq. (10). 


374. Jacobi’s Theorem.—Hamilton discovered what is 
undoubtedly a remarkable theorem, but Jacobi improved it by 
proving the converse. If any complete integral whatever of the 
partial differential Eq. (373.10) can be found, a complete set of 
integrals of Eq. (373.1) can be derived from it; and thereby 
the problem is completely solved. By a complete integral 
of Eq. (373.10) is meant a function S of the variables ¢; qi, q2, qs, 
and three arbitrary constants ai, a2, and a; in addition to a 
fourth constant which is always directly additive to S, since S 
occurs in Eq. (373.10) only through its partial derivatives, which 
substituted in Eq. (373.10) reduces it to an identity. 

Let 


S = S(t; qi, G2, 33 @1, H2, 3) (1) 

be any complete integral of Eq. (373.10), as just defined; and let 
as 0s ; 

— = ° —_— = t => i 2, By 

0g: Pi, 0a; Bi a 3, ( ) 


where the 8; are three new arbitrary constants. If the second 
set of equations in Eq. (2) are differentiated totally with respect 
to the time, there results 


as a8 es i =.12, 9: | (8) 


/ ——E——— 
da,0t si paeg fe dagen” 
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On the other hand, Eq. (373.9) can be differentiated with respect 
to the constant a;. If the p; are replaced by 0S/dq:, Eq. (373.9) 
becomes an identity in ¢; q1, q2, 3} @1, @2, a3. Since the constants 
1, a, and as occur in H only as they enter through 71, po, ps, it 
results that 


oS OH dpi OH dpe OH dp; 


= 0. 4 
0a,0t Opi 0a; Ope 0a; Ops 0a; ( ) 
But from the first set of equations (Eq. (2)) 
Opi = 0s : Ope = 8 : Ops uf os ‘ 
da;  dq,0a; da; dq2da; da;  0q30a;’ 


therefore, Eq. (4) becomes 


as eS dH @&S dH 2S dH A. 
0a,0t 0a;0qQ1 Opi 0a;0q2 Ope 0a;0Q3 Ops 


(5) 


On subtracting Eq. (5) from Eq. (3), and then giving the index? the 
values 1, 2, 3 in succession, the following three equations result: 


as p__ Ob. es (_, aH x8 ( : Ee 4 
oS (a oH) TSandgA 2? Ope Tix rags q3 dps = 0, 

2S ’ oH as ; oH zS aH . ° 
weal aH) +508 (a aH) 4 OS (4 2) = 0, ¢ (6) 


a8 ( 2H) a8 ( oH) aS ( ;_ Jn ve 
dasdqi\' dpi) | dasdqa\”  dp2) | dasdqs\ dps) 


These equations are linear and homogeneous in the quantities 
within the parentheses. The determinant is the functional 


determinant of the expressions — = and = with respect to 
da, daz 0a3 
1, G2, qs» If it were zero there would exist a relation between 


. os Os 0s 
the expressions » and Pat The three constants a1, a, and 
3 


day day 

a; would not be essentially distinct and S would not be a com- 

plete integral, which is contrary to the hypothesis. Since the 

determinant is not zero, each of the parentheses must be zero 
and, therefore, 

/ oH - 


= —_) = 0H as 
71 opr q2 — Ope C3 Fae (7) 


The first set of equations (Eq. (373.1)), therefore, is satisfied. 
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Now let the first set of equations (2) be differentiated with 
respect to the time. Then 


dp; #8 oO; rs oo), 
oS 0q;0t aq.0qi1! + 5q.0q3 F aqidqae’ 


which, in view of Eq. (7), can be written 


dp: _ @S , OS dH, #S OH, HS dH oy 
dt Oqi0t dq:0q1 OPi1 9g:0q2 Ape AgGidgs ADs 


On differentiating Eq. (373.9) with respect to q;, and bearing 
in mind that the p’s are functions of the q’s, there results 


as 0H 0H : Op, 0H ‘ Ope 0H ; Ops 


> dq.0t cs 0g: + dp. Oq: | Op. Ogi | Ops dqi 2) 
From the first equation of Eq. (374.2) there is obtained 

Opi = as : Ops ror Ops = aS ; 

0g: 0g:0Q1 0g: 0q:0Q2 0g: 0q:09s 
so that Eq. (9) can be written 
9-28 , aH, HS OH, PS GH, OS BH. Uy 

dqi0t Ogi Ogi0qi Opi Agi0Ge Ap2 Agidgs Ops 
and on subtracting Eq. (10) from Eq. (8), there remains 
= om i=1,2,3. 


The second set of equations (Eq. (373.1)), therefore, is satis- 
fied, and the equations in Eq. (374.2) are the general integrals of 
the given equations. If the second set of equations (Eq. 374.2), 
ds 
wie 
which contain only the letters qi, g2, d3; a1, 2, a3; B1, B2, B3; tis 
solved for qi, 92, 93, @ complete solution of the differential 
equations, instead of a set of integrals, will be obtained. 


B:, a — is 2, 3, 


375. The Restricted Case.—If the time does not occur 
explicitly in the Hamiltonian function, it is sufficient to take 
instead of Eq. (373.10), 

aS aS as 
(a 9a) 985 50 Gags) Oga 

which would be the result of taking 
S = —azs X t + Si(qi, G2, Qs} 1, a2) 


) = constant, (1) 
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in Eq. (373.10), and then dropping the subscript on S,. ‘The 
process can, however, be carried out in another manner, as 
was done by Poincaré. 

Suppose a complete solution of Eq. (1), 


S = S(qi, G2, Ys} a1, a2, @s), 


has been found. The substitution of this expression for S in 
Eq. (1) reduces the left member to a constant which will be a 
function of a1, a2, a3. Hence, 


oaks ae vey 
Ho, 2, V3; ec ae; 38) = (a1, a2, as). (2) 


Regarding S as a function of the six variables g;, a;, the differ- 


ential of S is 
as 


As before, take 
0s as ! 
aq: = Pi, da; ae B:, eS m 2, 3, (3) 


without, however, making any hypotheses as to the nature of the 

6’s. Equations (3) furnish six relations between the twelve 

letters p:, qi, ai, 8B; They can be regarded, therefore, as equa- 

tions of transformation from the letters p:, qg; to the letters a:, B;. 
Since 


dS = Sipidq: + Dida, 


ida: — Yadp: = a(S — Ypiai) 


is an exact differential, and therefore, by Sec. 372, the transforma- 
tion of variables is canonical. Consequently, 


dg; 0H da; 0H 


di da, dt‘ oBy (4) 


the relation 


By Kq. (2), the transformed value of H is ¢(a1, a2, a3), which is 
independent of 81, B2, 83. Hence, 


dp; _ dy da; 


= —? 


pret: ec (5) 


and these equations are integrable at once, for 


a; = const, t= 1.253. (6) 
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Therefore, ¢(ai, as, 


noe 
este 


i= 1,2,3, (7) 


where the 8; are three new constants of integration. 


The solution of the three equations 
as de 3 
aaa dar z= 1, ay Dy 
will give qi, g2, and q; as functions of ¢ and the six constants a1, a2, 


a3; Bio, B20, B30. 


376. The Trajectories are Perpendicular to the Surface S = C. 
Two displacements of a point, 
dx, dy, dz and dx, dy, 62, 
in rectangular coordinates, will be mutually perpendicular if, and 
only if, 
dxéx + dydy + dzéz = 0. 
On dividing this expression through by df, it is seen that the dis- 
placement 6x, dy, 6z will be perpendicular to the velocity if, and 
only if, 
x’ ba + y'by + 2z’b2 = 0. (1) 
In the generalized coordinates, 
z= 91(91, Q2, Qs), y = g2(q1, 2, Q3)e Z = 93(G1; G2, Ys); 
oh Ss a "ae + Seas Oe Aa, 
0q1 02 (2) 


a8 0 : 
6x 591 4- 3q,022 + 39502” reas oes ies 


~ Ogi 
SS 0¢1 , 0¢1 , O91 y 
ats al (2 ai lida +. 1,008 


Ogo2 , , I¢2 O¢2 a) 
(ae ae OURS: aqst? 


O¢3 , 2 ‘a') | 
+ oe qi q2 Bil re 


If the values of x’, y’, 2’; 6z, we 6z are bce: from Eq. (2) 
in Eq. (1), it will be found that the condition for orthogonality 
(Eq. (1)) can be written 


ee aq +2" st +2" = 0, 
or. Ae + i = oe = 0. (3) 


and 
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Now consider any displacement of a point along the surface 
S(q1, Y2, U3} 1, @2, @3) = constant. 
It will satisfy the equation 


os 0s 
—6 pat = 0, 
aq1 qi oe eg +s q3 


and therefore 

pi6gi + p2dg2 + p3dgs = 0; 
that is, the displacement is normal to the velocity. Hence, if a 
trajectory for which a1, a2, and a; are constants passes through a 
point qi, G2, 93, the surface S which passes through the same point 
is normal to the trajectory. 


377. Plane Motion under a Central Force.—For a unit 
particle, the expression for the kinetic energy in polar coordinates 
for motion in a plane is 


T ce 5(r” + 726’); 


and if the force is a function of the distance only, the potential 
function is 
U =r) 


the function f(r) depending upon the law of force which will be 
left undetermined. 


On taking 
US ble ¢= Q2, 
7 => Pi Q’ = 7 


the Hamiltonian function is 


TU =H = spt +5" — fa). 


The partial differential equation of J ere is obtained from H by 
setting 


ye hes _ 98 
1 oq’ Pe al 0q2 
in H and then equating the result to a constant. The result is 
1/aS\" as\’ 
12) + sa — f(q) = C = constant. 


It will be observed that this equation involves gs only through its 
partial derivative. For this reason, let 


S=S8Si+ a2d2, 
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where 8S; is a function of q; alone, and a2 isa constant. The par- 
tial differential equation then reduces to the ordinary differential 
equation 

dS, 


2 2 
(S)' +28 — ana) = 20; 


aS, _ | ee 
dq, 7 tN 2C +390 — 


If a; is the value of g; for which sti vanishes, then 


and therefore 


C= ey aie — f(a), (1) 


$1 = \A@e ae (en) - day, 
nd 


= a2Q2 + We = a + 2(f(q1) — f(er))- dg. (2) 


From this expression for S, it follows that: 


as A +e a | 


<Y =61= Seen 5 
0a, 
1S eee 
(2, (3) 
ae a = 2a } 
Oa» 
es 


The new variables satisfy the differential equations 


a 


dp, _ oC da, _ _ 0 
‘dt ~~ day a OB 
diy _ aC, day _ _ a, 
dt daz dt OB. 


since in these variables H is equal to C. But inasmuch as C 
(Eq. (1)) does not depend upon f; nor 82, both a; and a» are 
constants. The equations for 6; and B2give 


ie ae eee ‘ 4 
Bi an -| 2 + Dla to), Bp a at + 4), ( ) 


where ¢é) and ¢, are the two constants of integration. 
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On equating the two values of 81 (Eqs. (3) and (4)), it is found 


that 
+ [7 = 
J aa 
| V4 - alee + 20 = fen) 


If this expression for ¢ is multiplied by a2/a,’, the left member 
differs from‘, only by an arbitrary constant. Hence, by sub- 
traction from the second of Eq. (3), there results 


(5) 


adqi 


lag ary|(2, ot 1 — ar + 2(f(q1) — f(a@1)) 


Since Eq. (6) is independent of the time, it is the equation of the 
orbit. 


+constant. (6) 


378. Simple Harmonic Motion.—If the force is attractive and 
directly proportional to the distance, 


f(r) = — sr’, 


where k? is the factor of proportionality. On multiplying through 
by k, Eq. (377.5) becomes 


dq 
sav sane Ae ler — or) 


One of the roots of the radicand is q: = a:. Let a? be chosen 
so that qi: = a is the other root, with a; > a. Then 


a: = k?a;’a,? (1) 


and the negative sign must be taken before the integral, since 
initially qi equals a, and decreases as ¢ increases. Therefore, 


q d 
k(t — to) = =a) Ree E : 
a, Var? — g?)(q2 — 2) 
Similarly, Eq. (377.6) gives 


Ga°— C205 rails seit ; 
a, av (a2 — qi’) (qi? — a?) 
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These expressions are readily integrated, and give 
qi” = a’ cos? k(t — to) + a? sin? k(t — ty), 
aa? (2) 
a cos? (g2 — goo) + ax? sin? (qo — goo) 


qr’ = 


If it is remembered that q: is the radius vector and q, the polar 
angle, it will be seen that this last equation is the polar equation 
of an ellipse with the origin at the center; the major semiaxis is 
a, and the minor semiaxisisa. In the customary notation 

Gi % g2 = 9; Qi = a, Qo= D. 


The curves which are orthogonal to the family of ellipses which 
have a common center and the same values of a; and ae, that is, 
differing only by a rotation, are given by Eq. (377.2) 


q, 1 
S = age — i) NG — ae + k?(a;? — qi?) dq: = constant. 


After substituting the value of a2 from Eq. (1) and then remov- 
ing a superfluous factor ka,, this expression reduces to 


1 q dq ; 
a2 — Geo = ii |@ — q2)(q# — 0) (3) - 


For the purpose of integration, let 
1 
q’? = (au? + o?)+ (on — a’) cos 2w, (4) 


where w is a new parameter. In reality, w does not differ from 
k(t — to), as is seen by comparison with Eq. (2). Then 


1 dls (a1? — a?)?(cos? 2w — 1)dw 
0 


Rane fa (a2 — a”) cos 2w + (a? + a?) 


: {| (ax? — a?) cos 2w — (a;? + a”) + 
0 


a 2aia 
Aaja? du 
(ax? — a”) cos 2w + (ax + a”) | 


2a 1a 


Hence, 


gz — Q20 = Fee — a’) sin 2w — (a:? + a’)w + 
2e.a tan7! (< tan -)| (5) 
ay 
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Equations (4) and (5) are the parametric equations of the 
orthogonal curve. If the major axis is twice the minor axis, the 
curve (Fig. 181) resembles an eight-leaved sunflower. 
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379. The Spherical Pendulum.—The spherical pendulum, 
which was discussed in Sec. 340, will be used as a second illustra- 
tion of the use of canonical equations. In the problem of 
central forces (Sec. 377), the second method of Sec. 375 was 
employed. By way of contrast, the first method will be used 
in the present problem. 

For the sake of simplicity of notation, let the mass of the 
pendulum bob and the radius of the sphere be taken equal to 
unity. If spherical coordinates are used, the expressions for the 
kinetic energy and the potential function are . 


ie ie” + 6” cos? ¢), U = —g sin ¢; 
so that 
T—U=H = 5o +507 cost » + 9 sin ¢. 


For the purpose of expressing H in canonical variables, let 
x ie or x of eee 
ge 71, q2, dg! = Pi, 06! = 2s 
and therefore 
g’ =p, 6’ = po sec? qu. 


The expression for H, therefore, in canonical variables is 


il 1 : 
HW Nsht ep 5p? sec qi +gsin gq. (1) 
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On setting 
_ 8, _ 

Bt 0q1 P2 0q2 

in H, the partial differential equation of Hamilton and Jacobi 

(Eq. (375.1)) is found to be 


1/aS\2 , 1/aS\2 


Inasmuch as the pendulum has but two degrees of freedom and 
one of the constants a2 is already in evidence, it is necessary 
for a complete solution to find a function S of qi and q2 which 
contains a single new arbitrary constant a;. Since the coordinate 
gz appears in Eq. (2) only through its derivative, it is sufficient 
to take 

Ss = 1g2 al 1; 
where qa; is an arbitrary constant, and S; is a function of q: alone. 
By means of this substitution the partial differential equation 
reduces to the ordinary differential equation 


2 
( = ) + ay” sec? gi + 2g sin qi = 2a, (3) 
1 


the solution of which is 


S, = + [V/202 — 29g sin qi — ai’ sec? qidq. 


The complete expression for S, then, is 
S = —aet + aiq2 = ive = 29 sin Ch a’ sec? qidq. (4) 


The expressions for p; and pe are not needed for the solution 
of the problem; but, since 


as te 
dq2 St Paes) Ai 
is a constant, it is worthy of note that this is the integral 
6’ co g = h (5) 
of Sec. 340. 
The solution of the problem is furnished by the two expressions 
as sec? qi dq 
eee 6) Oe + 
day fies 2c « | Tae — 2g sin qi — a’ sec? qu (6) 


d 
Os — Bo = —t ge = = 7 7) ) 
Oa2 V/ 202 — 2g sin qi — ai sec’ qi ; 
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where 6, and £2 are two new constants. The first equation is 

independent of the time, and is therefore the equation of the 

path of the pendulum. The second equation then gives the time. 
If it is borne in mind that 


qi =, Gs" — 6, 
these results are easily identified with Eqs. (341.2) and (341.1). 


380. The Motion of a Planet in Three Dimensions.—lf 
spherical coordinates are used, the expressions for the potential 
function and the kinetic energy for the motion of a planet about — 
the sun, referred to the sun as the origin, as derived from Secs. 
293 and 308, are 


2 
1s ar + 19? + 7° cos? ¢ - 6”), a = 


where ¢ is the latitude, @ is the longitude, and k? is a factor of 
proportionality, the mass of the planet having been taken equal 
to unity, or divided out, as it is preferred. Let 7, ¢, @ play the 
role of qi, G2, Ys, respectively; and let R, 4, 6 play the réle of 
D1, P2, Ps, respectively. Then 

BT iets oT , oT 


ioe gers Fo eee 8 =2, =? cos’ 9-0’. 


The expression for H then becomes 


foe Bt Cone der stoi 
2 r re) 


7 cost r 
Hence, the partial differential equation of Hamilton and Jacobi is 
lf /aS\? 1/aS\* 1 as\? 
sea + sae) a r? cos? ati. 
os aoa & as 


k2 
—+C, (1) 
= 0. 


Again it will be observed that the differential equation does 
not contain @ explicitly. Let it be assumed that 


S = 8. 4 8..-++ hep, 


where S, is a function of r alone, S,, is a function of ¢ alone, and 
c is an arbitrary constant. The equation then reduces to 


aSe\*., LP fas.\* kc? 2k? 
(a) + ae) Paneer 
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Since the variable ¢ occurs only in the second term of the left 
member, it is necessary that 


as,\" kee 
Colac 
g cos? 
shall be a positive constant, say k?a2?; and the differential equa- 
tion then reduces to an ordinary differential equation in r, namely, 


2 
(18) =a(-af +3 +) 
r r ia 


Let a be a value of r for which the derivative vanishes. Ther 


2a? a) 


en Generel 


Likewise, let a3; be the value of ¢ for which the derivative of 
S, vanishes. Then 


and 


C = 2 COS a3 
and 


£7.) 
S, = has | /1 — cos? a; sec? gdy. 
0 


The complete solution of the partial differential equation then is 


s-saf v=] l=) 


+ a 4/1 — cos? a; sec? gdy + kOaz cos a3. (3) 
0 


The new variables on me and £3 are 


oot is gaara (4) 
3 | Seeyerrcay) 
af a, 1 ar 
Os ay ae +k ay 
a pale 2 eaeees 
: ay r2 i 1 ay 
fe a 1/1 — cos? a3 sec? gde + ké cos az, 
0 
os ; ? gin a3 COS a3 Sec? 
Baer Ae a +k dg. 
re) Bs ee eis es 0 V1 — cos? a3 sec? ¢ 
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Also, by Eq. (375.7), 
pdb; 
bi = pect + Bio = Beare — to), 


Ss wees a0 = oat — ti), (5) 


B3 = ropes 


On equating the right member of the first equation of Eq. (5) 
to the right member of the first equation of Eq. (4) and then 
removing the superfluous factor, there results 


“oe 


The factors of the radicand in this integral are 


e 2 *) and te ae 1) ae a 

ay as ay tr 

By its definition, the constant a; is necessarily positive, since r 
is always positive. Consequently, the second factor can vanish 
if, and only if, a1 = a?/2. If a: > ay?/2, there is a second 
value of r for which the radicand vanishes, and the orbit is an 
ellipse. If a: = a,”/2, this second value of r recedes to infinity, 
and the orbit is a parabola. If a, < a,»?/2, the radicand vanishes 
but once, and the orbit is an hyperbola. If the substitutions 


a, = a(l1 —e), a? = a(l — e*) 


are made, these three conditions are reduced to the three possi- 
bilities 
< 
= ii. 
e€ = ++ 


With these values of the constants, Eq. (6) becomes 


_ Al dr 
eh | a 1 1" 
a(1—e) ERS a ae r 


which is essentially the same as Eq. (294.1) and can be integrated 
in the same manner. 
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Since 8; is a constant, it can be chosen so that, after the factor 
kez sin a3 is divided out, the third equation of Eq. (4) becomes 


? GOS az sec? 
6— 6 = ee do, 
i 471 COS? a3 Sec? —Y 


This expression is easily integrated, giving 


tan ¢ 

tan a3 

In Fig. 182, let NPM be the intersection of the plane of the orbit 
on the unit sphere. Let the inclination of the orbit to the xy- 


sin (@ — 0) = 


Z 


Fie. 182. 


plane bez. Let P be the projection of the planet, and N the pro- 
jection of the node. Then 

0 = <N, 6 — 0 = NQ. 
In the right spherical triangle NPQ, the relations (Eq. (261.1)) 


cOS U = COS (8 — 4) COS ¢, 
(7) 


sin u cos 7 = sin (6 — 6) cos ¢, 
sin u sin? = sin g, 
hold, and therefore, 
tan Q. (8) 
tan 2 


sin (6 — 0) = 


A comparison of these two expressions for the sin (@ — 0) shows 
that the constant a; can be identified with the inclination of the 
plane of the orbit. It is evident also, that 9) is the longitude of 


the node. 
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By means of the relation which has just been derived between 
y and 6, Eq. (8), the second integral of the second equation of 
Eq. (4) can be expressed in terms of 0, that is, 


2) 
{ V1 — cos? a3sec? de ‘ 
0 
7 SeC a3 
= — dé. 
-[; + tan? a3 sin? (@ — 4) eeca: 
Therefore, 


ge 
q +/1 — cos? a; sec? gde + (8 — 8) cos as| 
0 
= k tan! (sec a3 tan (6 — 4)). 
Since a3 = 2, it is found from Eq. (7) that 
tan wu = sec a3 tan (0 — 44). 


Therefore, 


i [ivi — cos? a3 sec? dy + (6 — 4) cos as| = ku, (9) 
0 


where u is measured from the node JN. 
On substituting Eq. (9) in the second of Eq. (4), and bearing in 
mind (Eq. (6)) that 


. kdt, 
1 at 1 1 
(2, a 1) eo (: ss *) 
the second equation of Eq. (4) reduces to 
a ok 
Bo -#as{ (4-3 dt + ku, 
t 
dt 
= hea — t) — Pag | y+ ku. 


But from the second of Eq. (5) 


a2 Pp 
ia at a ti); 


therefore, 
‘dt 
Uu = kao — + constant. 
to 


Since the integral in this expression vanishes at the perihelion 
point, the “constant” is the are u measured from the node to the 
projection of the perihelion point upon the unit sphere. It is 
usually denoted by the symbol ™w, and is called (really miscalled) 
the longitude of the perihelion from the node. It is measured in 
the plane of the orbit and not in the zy-plane. It is, therefore. 
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not a true longitude. The true anomaly v is measured in the 
plane of the orbit from the perihelion. Hence, 


t 
youu = ka |S 
a a 


This completes the solution of the problem. It will be 
observed that the constants a1, a2, and a3 are functions of the 
classical elements a, e, and 7; while the elements 6) = Q, mw, and 

= T enter only through the constants B10, 820, and B30. 


381. Variation of Parameters.—Let it be supposed that the 
differential equations are canonical and that 
; _ oH pert 
~ Ope Sera cea 
Suppose further that H is a function of a parameter pu, which can 
be written 


‘ 


¢=1,2,3. (1) 


Ns = H, + vA, 


where H; may or may not be a function of the parameter yu, but 
H, does not contain ». Suppose, finally, that it is known how to 
solve the equations 


_ 9Ho 0H, : 
U of = —_ = 
~ Op, i aq: ? 4 Ly 2, ay. (2) 
That is to say, a function S(q1, g2, 3} @1, 2, a3; t) can be found in 
which the a1, a2, a3; are the three independent arbitrary constants, 


which satisfies the Hamilton-Jacobi differential equation 


qi 


as as as. Oe. 
(as, q2, tre: dqn 3q2 Oq3. :) =~ “Ot = 0. 
Then the integrals of Eq. (2) are 
as as | Sat 
Ls = og: b; = aa Ss 1, 2, 3, (3) 


where the 6; are three new constants of integration. 

The six equations (Eq. (3)) can be imagined as solved for the 
p; and q; as functions of the constants a;, 6;, and t. That is, 
Di = pila, a2, a3; B1, Ba, Bs; t), 

Gi = ilar, a2, a3; B1, Ba, Bs; t); (4) 
and these expressions substituted in Eq. (2) reduce the differ- 
ential equations to an identity. 

Equation (4) can be regarded, however, not as solutions of 
Eq. (2), but merely as equations of transformation of variables. 
Then, on account of the relations in Eq. (3) and the theorem of 
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See. 372, the transformation is a canonical one, and the differ- 
ential equations are 

Bi = a a) = area 
The term H, disappears from the Hamiltonian function; as is 
evident from the fact that for u equal to zero the a; and £6; are 
constants. 

This is the expression in canonical variables of the method of 
the variation of arbitrary parameters which has played such an 
important rdle in the theory of the planetary perturbations. 
It is evident that if the right members of Eq. (5) are very small, 
the a; and #;, although functions of the time, will vary very 
slowly, and will continue to vary slowly as long as the right 
members remain small. These conditions are satisfied in the 
astronomical case just mentioned, so that the elements of an 
orbit are not actually constants, on account of the perturbations 
of the planets; but, in general, they vary so slowly that for many 
purposes they can be regarded as constants. 


i S122.5> ee 


Problems XXIV 


1. Show that the change of variables from 1, qi to Pi, Qi by means of 
the relations 


qi = ¢1(P1, Q1), Pi = ¢2(Pi, Qi) 
is canonical if the functional determinant 
9(q1, Pi) _ 
8(Q1, Pi) 


2. If the transformation of variables is linear with constant coefficients 
(Sec. 371) and if it is an orthogonal transformation, that is, 
3 3 
> ai? =o; > aan = 0, 
j=1 j=l 
the transformation of variables is canonical. 
3. Prove in detail, if the problem is two dimensional, that the equation 
S(q1, 42, @1, @2) = const. represents curves which are orthogonal to the 
trajectories. 


4. Solve the problems of central forces and planetary motion by the first 
method of Sec. 375. 


5. Solve the problem of the spherical pendulum by the second method. 


6. Solve the problem of a projectile in vacuo, and determine the orthog- 
onal curves. 


7. Solve the problem of the simple pendulum by means of canonical 
equations. 


8. Write and solve the canonical equations for the problem of Sec. 356. 


CHAPTER XVI 
THE GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF MECHANICS 


382. The Foundations of Mechanics.—All of the develop- 
ments and theorems of the preceding chapters have been built 
upon Newton’s three laws of motion as a foundation. These 
three laws, together with one or two subsidiary propositions, 
such as that of the transmissibility of force, have sufficed. Since 
the time of Newton, mathematicians have shown a strong desire 
to find a single principle from which all of the theorems of 
mechanics could be drawn, and four of such principles have been 
developed. By combining d’Alembert’s principle with the 
principle of virtual velocities, or virtual work, Lagrange pro- 
duced the first successful one, and he made it the foundation of 
his very famous Mécanique Analytique. The second one, the 
principle of least action, was proposed by Maupertuis in 1740, 
but was not firmly established before the time of Jacobi, and even 
then only in the domain of conservative forces. The third one 
is Hamilton’s principle, and it seems to have grown out of the 
principle of least action. It is very widely known, and much 
used, although it is valid only when the constraints are integral, 
or if given in a differential form are integrable. The last one, 
Gauss’ principle of least constraint, is valid under all circum- 
stances, but does not seem to have been widely used. 

In the discussion of these principles which follows, the applica- 
tion has been made to the motion of a single particle only, but 
it should be understood that each of these principles is equally 
applicable to systems of particles, with or without constraints. 


I. D’ALEMBERT’S PRINCIPLE 


383. The Principle of Virtual Work.—In the section on 
Statics (Sec. 165), it was pointed out that if a particle is in 
equilibrium under the action of any system of forces, the com- 
ponents of the resultant of which are X, Y, and Z, and if the 
particle be subjected to an arbitrary infinitesimal displacement, the 


components of which are 6x, dy, and 6z (a notation which is due 
409 
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to Lagrange), then the work done in this displacement is zero. 
This is what is called virtual work. This principle of equilibrium 
can be expressed by the equation (Sec. 58) 

X6x + Yoy + Zéz = 0. 

At the time of d’Alembert (1717 to 1783), two classes of forces 
were recognized, living forces (vis viva) and dead forces (vzs 
mortua). Living forces produced an actual acceleration in a 
particle, while dead forces did not. Thus, for a particle in 
equilibrium, all the forces involved are dead. D’Alembert 
called the product of mass times acceleration the effective force 
(also commonly called the force of inertia), its components being 
mzx’’, my", and mz’’. D’Alembert’s principle is this: If a particle 
is not in equilibrium, the work done by all the forces which are 
acting, both living and dead, in any arbitrary displacement is 
equal to the work done by the effective forces in the same 
arbitrary displacement; or, expressed in an equation, 


Xda + Yoy + Zdz2 = max''bu + my” dy + me’ dz. 


If the right member is transferred to the left side, this equation 
becomes 

(X — mx'’)bx + (Y — my” yiy + (Z — me2’’)dz = 0, (1) 
which, expressed in words, states that if to the forces which are 
actually acting upon the particle the effective forces, reversed 
in direction, are added, the particle is in equilibrium. By this 
means, the problems of both statics and dynamics are reduced 
to the single principle of virtual work, equilibrium of the forces 
always existing. 

This principle was developed by d’Alembert in his Traité de 
Dynamique published in 1743. It was reduced to its general 
analytic form, as given above, by Lagrange, who made it, 
rather than Newton’s laws, the basis of his famous Mécanique 
Analytique, published in 1788. In this work a generalization 
of Eq. (1), or rather, an extension of Eq. (1) to all of the particles 
of a system, was made to serve as a starting point for the solu- 
tion of any problem whatever in dynamics. Lagrange’s work has 
excited universal admiration. On account of its unity and the 
elegance and beauty of its development, Sir William Hamilton 
called it “‘a kind of scientific poem.” This is a tribute to 
Lagrange, however, rather than to his subject, for with respect 


to beauty of mathematical form Lagrange is the Shakespeare 
of mathematicians. 
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It is not necessary that the variations be expressed in rectangu- 
lar coordinates. If another system, in which the coordinates 
are qi, dz, and qs3, is chosen, and if 
& = £(q1, Q2, Ys; t), Y = YJ G2, Qs3 t), Z = 2(q1, Y2) Qs; t) 
express the relations between the two systems, then 


Ox re) ox 
6x = —6 6q2 —6 
ogi oot a3 gz + aes a 
oy oy oy 
oy = 6 —6q2 —6¢q: 2 
y 0g qi af Oqe q2 + 0q3 q3) ( ) 
he 0z (eF Oz 
bz = bq, + ~~ dg, + —09;; 
Ogi qi = af dq2 ge ore 0q3 q3 


and the variations of q1, qx, g; can be regarded as arbitrary, and 
those of x, y, as dependent. Inasmuch as these arbitrary vari- 
ations have no relation to the actual motion of the particle except 
that they must be compatible with the constraints, if there are 
any, the time ¢ plays the réle of a mere constant in making them. 
If there is one constraint, and the q’s are properly chosen, the 
variation of q; will be zero; and if there are two constraints, the 
variations of gz and q; will be zero, and the motion is along a given 
curve. 
If Eq. (2) is substituted in Eq. (1), there results 


my OE — my!) OY. x mae | 
| (x — mx aq: + (Y — my is + (Z — mz eqn 6q1 
ny Oa — oma OY. ey, al 
+| & — me dogg + Y — my") sh + Z — mals lage 
nx Spee A — ma’) 22 ad 
+| x — mx \5qs + (Y — my )aq5 + (Z — mz )5q5 6q3 = 0. 


Since the variations of the q’s are arbitrary, their coefficients 
are zero. On equating these coefficients to zero, Eq. (3) of Sec. 347 
results. It was in this manner that Lagrange derived his equa- 
tions from d’Alembert’s principle. 


II. THE PRINCIPLE OF LEAST ACTION 


384. Historical.—Influenced by certain metaphysical or theo- 
logical considerations, Maupertuis stated in 1740 that it was 
reasonable to suppose that the activities of nature are conducted 
with the least possible effort and that the integral 


Smvds = action 
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is always a minimum; m being the mass of a particle, » its speed, 
and ds an element of the curve which the particle describes; the 
integral being taken along the curve between any two points of 
the curve. In 1744, Maupertuis published two memoirs in which 
he derived the laws of reflection and refraction of light, and of 
collisions of two bodies, by means of this principle, which he called 
the principle of least action. 

In the same year, 1744, Euler published a proof, based upon 
purely mechanical considerations, that this integral for orbits 
described by a particle under the action of a central force was 
either a maximum oraminimum. Finally, in 1788 in his Mécan- 
ique Analytique, Lagrange showed that in general this integral is 
either a maximum or a minimum for any actual motion, provided 
the force acting is a conservative one, and provided also that the 
constraints, if any, are independent of the time; otherwise, the 
integral may be neither a maximum nor a minimum. Lagrange 
regarded the principle as stated by Maupertuis as vague and 
lacking in precision; nevertheless, he retained the name which 
Maupertuis had given it, the principle of least action. 

In the Vorlesungen tiber Dynamik, Jacobi remarked that he 
could not understand the exposition of this principle by either 
Lagrange or Poisson, and constructed a new proof, thus for the 
first time establishing the principle upon a sound basis. 


385. Extremals in the Calculus of Variations.—Let a particle 
of mass m, moving under the action of a force for which the poten- 
tial function is U, describe the are P:P:2 (Fig. 183) denoted by the 
letter L. Since the force is a conservative one, the energy is 
constant and, therefore, 


nv? =U+H, 
where H, a constant, is the total energy. Let Li be another 
curve joining the points A and B and lying everywhere infinitely 


near L. Let a second particle of mass m describe the curve L, in 
such a way that for its motion also 


1 
inv” =U) He (1) 


although, for such a motion, constraints would be necessary. 
It will be observed that for each point of the curve L, the speed of 
the particle is determined by Eq. (1), and therefore the time 
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required for describing the curve L, is not the same, in general 
as that required for the curve L. 
The definite integral 


? 


Ps 
A= d. 
if mods, (2) 


taken along any curve between the points P; and P», is called the 
action, and the change in the action from a given curve to another 
one in its immediate neighborhood is called the variation of the 


action, and is written 
P, 
6A = a mods, 
P, 


(x+ 6x} 
(y+ dy) 
(z+6z) L, 


2 Ne 
fs 


Fie. 183. 


A curve which maximizes or minimizes a definite integral is 
called an extremal in the calculus of variations; and the variation 
of the definite integral for an extremal is zero, as would be expected 
from the general principles of maxima and minima. ‘The princi- 
ple of least action then, as formulated by Jacobi, is that the are, 
which is described naturally between two given points by a par- 
ticle which is acted upon by a force, which is derived from a poten- 
tial function U which does not contain the time, isan extremal for 
the action, subject to the condition that the energy is a given con- 
stant along every curve. Hence, the curve which is followed by 
the particle is such that 


P, 
A= a mods = 0. 
ee 


386. Jacobi’s Proof of the Principle of Least Action.—From 
the energy integral (Eq. 385.1), there is derived: 
mo = /2m(U + H). (1) 
Therefore, the action 
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P2 ee ee eds Sib 
A= | V2mU + Has, 
Pa 


under the conditions which are given, is purely geometric in char- 
acter, the time having been eliminated altogether. 

The z-, y-, and z-coordinates of the particle which describes 
the curve L can be regarded as functions of a parameter \; say, 


a = 9), y =v), 2 = w(h). 


Let \; and dz be two values of the parameter which correspond to 
the points P; and P», so that the coordinates of P; are g(A1), ¥(A1), 
and w(A;), and the coordinates of Pz are g(Az), ¥(A2), and w(rz). 
The equations of any neighboring curve Li, which also passes 
through P; and Pz», can be written 


xz = o(d) + (A — Ai) (A2 — ADGi(A), 
y = VA) + €(A — Ar) (Az — ANY), 
z = w(d) t+ e(X — Ai) (Ae — AJor(A); 


and the variations of x, y, z are then 


ba = e(X — Ar) (Ae — 0) | 


dy = e(A — Ar) (Az — AYA), 
dz = e(X — Ai) (A2 — AJ@i(A); 


(2) 


where ¢ is an infinitesimal parameter and ¢, ¥1, and w, are func- 
tions of \ of such a nature that 6x, dy, and 6z are continuous for 
hi S A S Az and vanish for \ equal to \; and for d equal to dg. 

For the simplification of notation, let derivatives with respect 
to \ be denoted by subscripts, so that 


gai dy _ dz _ 
Peete, an. %™ Peek 


Then the expression for the are element ds becomes 
ds = Vx +y? +a2da; (3) 


and the condition that the curve L shall be an extremal is that 


Aa 
veh == sf V/2m(U + H) V/ x2 + Yr” + 22 dr = 0. (4) 


Again, for the simplification of notation, let 


4 mV/ 2? + yr? + zy” 


A ———————— 
V/2m(U + H) 
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Then, on developing the variations, Eq. (4) becomes 


Aa 
64 =O = {j (0 os naa > 9202) 
oy Oz 


ee Ox 
Nm 
+/ A (Prd + YOY a 2.02) aX. (5) 
At 


It is evident from Eq. (2) that 


aces eee d( 62x) 
game ee a. 
and, therefore, 
6x,ddX = d(6x); (6) 


and similarly with the other coordinates. On substituting Eq. (6) 
in the second integral of Eq. (5) and then integrating by parts, 
this second integral is seen to be equal to 


m 2 
Kew + ydy + ase) | 
AL 


= ii “nf ine a?) + fy - a) + bz. a) | (7) 


The integrated part of Eq. (7) vanishes, since the variations 
6x, dy, and 6z vanish at both limits. If the integral in Eq. (7) 
is combined with the first integral in Eq. (5), it is found that 


a mT oO Ly 


1 


+[shan-nde)o-[aa—m(2) ef 


Since this integral must vanish for every system of variations 
éa, dy, and 62, it is necessary that the coefficient of each variation 
separately shall be zero. Therefore, 


mat?) SAE 


A Ox 
yx\ _ OU 
mat ) = 53 (9) 


Dr\ _ oU 
ma >) = Ad. 
Now, by virtue of Eq. (1), 
me = VInT FH, 
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and by Eq. (3) 


ds = Va + yr? + adr; 

hence, 
2 2 
dy — MV DET ET AD = Add, (10) 
V/2m(U + h) 

and 

HON sn Yr a 2 el 

i wae, A Sh ois A Z. 
Equations (9) now reduce to 

au Piet: 4 Foe 
mx = ey my”! = a NE ae (11) 


which are the equations of motion in rectangular coordinates. 

The equations of motion, therefore, can be derived from the 
principle of least action. The converse also is true; for, given 
the equations of motion and the energy integral, it is possible to 
go backward from Eq. (11) through Eqs. (10) and (9) to Eq. (8), 
and show that the curve described naturally is an extremal of A. 
The curves do not minimize the action in general, but Jacobi 
showed that they do minimize it if the arc P,P: is sufficiently 
short. 


Ill. HAMILTON’S PRINCIPLE 


387. Proof of Hamilton’s Principle-—Hamilton’s principle 
is strikingly similar to the principle of least action. There is 
scarcely any doubt that Hamilton encountered the same difficulty 
in understanding Lagrange’s discussion of the principle of least 
action that Jacobi did, but instead of developing a satisfactory 
proof for the principle of least action, he branched off from 
Lagrange’s discussion and developed a new principle, which is 
more comprehensive than that of least action in that it does not 
presuppose the existence of an energy integral; nor does it require 
that the constraints, if any, shall be free from the time. Appell, 
however, has shown that it does require that the constraints, if 
any, shall be independent of the velocities. 

Equation (1) of Sec. 383 can be written 

— m(ax'"5xa + y! by + 2!"52) + (Xdx + Voy + Z5z) =0. (1) 

Let L (Fig. 183) be the curve described naturally by the 
particle between any two points P; and P2, and let L; be any 
neighboring curve through P, and P, which is described by a 
second particle in the same time that is required for the curve L. 
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dx = e(f — ti) (te — t)eilt), 
dy = e(f — ti) (te — t)ga(t), 
Nl SS e(t a ti) (te err! t)y3(t), 


where ¢1, ¢2, ¢3 are arbitrary functions of f subject to the condition 
that the variations are continuous and vanish at t; and tf, which 
are the values of t which correspond to the points P, and Py». 
From these definitions, it is evident that dz’ is the same thing 
as (6x)’. This being true, it is easily seen that 


26x = (a#' dx)’ — x'(62)’, 


(x’dx)’ — 5 A tee 
similarly, 
y"dy = (y’dy)’ — 8 y”, 
and 
2'bz = (2'62)’ — 8 rit 
so that Eq. (1) becomes 
—m(x'bx + y’dy + 2’6z)’ + na (a + y’2 + 2’) 
+ (Xéxz + Yoy + Zéz) = 0. (2) 


If Eq. (2) is multiplied by dt and integrated from ¢, to tz, the 
first term of the result 


—m| x’dx + y’iy + z'62 
vanishes, since the variations 6x, 6y, 6z are zero at both limits. 
On setting 


T= Sra( jo? 42"), 
the integral of Eq. (2) can be written 
te ; 
ii [67 + Xé6x + Yoy + Zéz|dt = 0. (3) 
ti 


This is known as Hamilton’s principle. Its expression can be 
simplified somewhat if there exists a force function U such that 


60 = Abs + Yoy + Zéz, 
for then Eq. (8) becomes 
te te 
f (6T + 6U)dt = sf (T + U)dt = 0. (4) 
ty ty 


This is the form in which it is usually encountered. 
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Since the potential function U is the negative of the potential 
energy V, and since 


is the average value with respect to the time of the difference 
between the kinetic and potential energies, it is seen that Hamil- 
ton’s principle asserts that in the motion which actually occurs 
between any two given points the time average of the difference 
between the kinetic and potential energies is either a maximum 
or a minimum when compared with any other infinitely near 
motion between the same two points provided the time interval 
and the potential function are the same for both motions. 


388. Equations of Lagrange Derived from Hamilton’s Princi- 
ple.—It is evident that Hamilton’s principle is independent of 
any particular coordinate system, since 7’ is the kinetic energy 
while X, Y, and Z are the components of the force F which is 
acting upon the particle, so that the expression 

Xba + Yoy + Ziz =F-A, 
or the work done by F in any infinitesimal displacement A. 


Let 7, F, A be expressed in any desired system for which the 
coordinates are qi, g2, and q3. Then 


From the discussion in Sec. 387, it is evident that 


5g: ' 


te 
i sTdt = ae 5 qudt + [> 5 740) (1) 
1 ty seege Dy qi 


On integrating the last mest of Eq. (1) by parts, it is found that 


ice S be - “i it S4( a Yonae (2) 


i=1 


so that 


Since the variations 6g; vanish at both limits, the integrated 
part of Eq. (2) is zero, and therefore Eq. (1) becomes 


t ta 3 
2 (EA NY oT 
sra = | >| - (25 

if ik (e) + qi Joa st 
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If Q:, Qe, and Q; are the components of F in the directions 
qi, Y2, and qs, and 6q1, 6g2, and 6g; are the components of A, then 


X6x + Yéy + Zdz = Qidqi + Q2dq2 + Q36qs, 


for they represent the work done in the infinitesimal displacement 
in the two systems of coordinates. Hence, the expression (Kq. 
(387.3)) for Hamilton’s principle becomes 


te 3 

3 OF \ee oath 

Bee) ee Os haat — 0; 
>| ie) 04g: Q 


and since this expression vanishes whatever the variations 
6q;i may be, the coefficient of each 6g; separately is zero. Hence, 


he Cee ey ‘ 
( = aq: 4 Q: pees 1, 2, 3. (3) 


These are the equations of Lagrange. 
If the time occurs explicitly in any of these expressions, it is, 
of course, to be regarded as a constant in making the variations. 


IV. GAUSS’ PRINCIPLE OF LEAST CONSTRAINT 


389. Statement and Proof of Gauss’ Principle.—Gauss’ 
principle of least constraint adds nothing to the knowledge of 
the motion of a free particle. Its purpose is to compare the 
position of a constrained particle with the position which the 
particle would have had if it had been free during the interval of 
time dt immediately preceding the instant of comparison. The 
difference between the two positions evidently is due to the 
constraints, and Gauss’ principle asserts that of all possible 
geometrical displacements which are compatible with the con- 
straints the smallest one is the one which actually occurs 
dynamically. 

Suppose the particle of mass m is at the point O at the instant 
t. It is acted upon by a system of forces which has a resultant 
F, of which the components are X, Y, and Z; the 
resultant includes the friction, if there is any, but does not include 
the constraints. The coordinates of the particle at O are x, y, and 
z; its components of velocity are 2x’, y’, and 2’; and its components 
of acceleration are x’, y’’, and 2’’; so that, in accordance with Tay- 
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lor’s theorem, its positional coordinates at the instant t¢ + dt 
are 


Gz =atalltt+50'de Bi enn ge 
(actual) ay =y ty + syd +> --, 
a= 2+edt + 52"de + oath 


the terms of higher degree having no value for the purpose which 
is under consideration. 

Suppose, again, that the constraints had been released 
abruptly at the instant ¢t, everything else remaining the same. 
Then the positional coordinates at the instant ¢ + dé would 
have been 


he=ataldt +5 de + Jabs 
(hypothetical) hy =yty'dt + 2 de free, 
he= et dit +3 a ebay 


Let these two points be denoted by a and h, respectively. 
Then the projections of the line ah upon the axes of reference are 


et h 
; Ly ee 
(difference) a(¥ — =) dt?, (1) 
pita 
Fia. 184. 2” = nae 
m 


Multiplied by m, these expressions are proportional to the 
components of the force due to the constraints. By d’Alembert’s 
principle (Eq. (383.1)), 

(X — max')bx + (Y — my’)sy + (Z — mz’’)dz = 0 (2) 
for every displacement 6x, dy, 5z which is compatible with the 
constraints. 

Let p be any point which is compatible with the constraints 


and which is infinitely near a. Then ap is a displacement which 
is compatible with the constraints. From Eqs. (1) and (2), 
it is seen that the work done in this displacement is the work done 
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by a force which is proportional to the vector ha and, since 
the work done is zero, the factor of proportionality is imma- 
terial. If @ is the angle, therefore, between the force and the 
displacement, 


ha - ap cos 6 = 0. 


Therefore, @ = 7/2, and ha is one side of a right triangle of 


which hp is the hypothenuse. It is therefore shorter than hp, 
which is any other geometrically possible constrained displace- 
ment, and is therefore perpendicular to the constraining line or 
surface. Thus, Gauss’ principle is proved. 


390. Analytic Formulation of Gauss’ Principle—The com- 
ponents of ha are, according to Eq. (389.1), 


: Sere dé? 1  yp\ae ye aL 
ee ge — 2) 
Hence, 
m?—2 1 ” 2 ” 2 ” 2 
2 aaa = 5 [ (ma — X)? + (my”’ — Y)? + (mz2” — Z)?| 


is a minimum. This can be formulated in words as follows: 
For a given force F(X, Y, Z) and given constraints, the function 


pla” — XY + my” — ¥)? + (me — 2) 


at every instant t, is smaller for the motion that actually occurs than 
for any other geometrically possible motion. 


APPENDIX 
NOTE ON THE HYPERBOLIC FUNCTIONS 


It is assumed as known that the functions e”, cos x, sin x are 
expansible in powers of the argument 2, and that these expansions 


2 3 4 
eS aha Paige 


bi x4 x 


C08 2 at aL ap et (1) 
3 5 7 
Sm she he 


are convergent for all values of the argument. 
In the expression for the exponential, let « be replaced by 


ip, where i = ~/—1. Then 
‘ : Ze Bye — t4yt 
CO as aed eh ae, 


ee ook ea ak 2. 
1 STP cols statist a tattee na 


Pe Gy ae Be ee 
-(1 ait al \+i(e-§ eee 
and therefore, since the expressions within the parentheses are 

the cos ¢ and sin ¢, 


a e’ = cosg +7 sin g; 
similarly, 


e*? = cosy — ising. 


The sum and the difference of these two expressions give 


oe F nk gts 8 
C08 ie saree SUG ee ae (2) 
Now let ¢ be replaced by iy. Then 
ev + ev ey, ee — ev 
cos iy = es ais sin ip = 7° 5 (3) 
The definitions of cosh y and sinh y are 
v + y — @- 
cosh y = s Weal sinh y = — (4) 
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so that 
coshy = 14544 4H 4 Fale 
smhy=vtS+h40 4... a 
A comparison of Eqs. (3) and (4) shows that 
aii cos 7Y = cosh y, sin 7 = 7 sinh y. (6) 


siniwy  isinhy 


tan iy = Spe a Nhe +7 tanh y, 
sec iy = ee eo ts 
cosiy coshy eechy, 
- costy coshy . 
cot wy = es fea —?t coth y, 
coseciy = E —zcosech y. 


sin iy ~ 7 sinh y es 
If the expressions in Eq. (2) for sin g and cos ¢ are squared 
and then added, it is found that 


cos? g + sin? g = 1. (7) 
In precisely the same way, it is found from Eq. (4) that 
cosh? g — sinh? g = 1; (8) 


but Eq. (8) could have been derived from Eq. (7) by changing 
yg into 7g and then applying Eq. (6). 
On multiplying together the expressions for sin ¢ and cos ¢ in 
Eq. (2), it is found that 
erie — e-2ie 


2 cos g sin g = eae eee sin 29; 


I 


and similarly from Eq. (4) 


ez" — ee 


2 cosh ¢ sinh g = os = sinh 2¢. 
Also, 
: ee ei 
cos? ¢ — sin? g = ts = cos 29, 
: ere -+- e729 
cosh? g + sinh? g = ax = cosh 2¢. 


A little experimenting of this kind will soon convince the student 
that all of the formulas of trigonometry can be derived from Kq. 
(2), and corresponding expressions for the hyperbolic functions 
can be derived from Eq. (4). Furthermore, all of the expres- 
sions for the hyperbolic functions can be derived from the 
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corresponding expressions for the trigonometric functions by 
changing ¢ into ig and then applying Kq. (6); and nothing more 
serious happens than an occasional change of sign. 

By differentiating either Eq. (4) or Eq. (5), it is found that 


d : rs hele a 
A cosh gy = + sinh ¢ tS sinh ¢ = + cosh ¢. 


No change of sign occurs, as for the corresponding trigonometric 
functions. Also, 


we tanh g = sech? ¢, & coth ¢ = — cosech? g, 
de de 
a sech ¢ = — sech ¢ tanh g, 
de 
d 
— ecosech » = — cosech ¢ coth ¢. 
dy 


As for integration, it will be verified readily that 


eee = sinh! x, ees = cosh-! x, 
x a2 — 


my 
dx 2 dx be 
[rpm tens, iatee cs 


dx dx 
—_———. = — sech"' 2g, = = — bots, 
aa lier pacts % 


By setting 


XL = a4 COS ¢, y = asin g, 
a parametric representation of a circle is obtained, since 
vty =a’. 
Similarly, by setting 
x = a cosh ¢, y = asinh ¢, 


a parametric representation of an equilateral hyperbola is 
obtained, since 


a — y = a, 


Thus the hyperbolic functions are related to the equilateral 
hyperbola in much the same way that the trigonometric functions 
are related to the circle. (See also Sec. 299.) 
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The following is a brief table of the hyperbolic functions: 


No. sinh cosh tanh coth sech esch 
0.0 0.00 1.00 0.00 ora) 1.00 ora 

0.1 0.10 1.01 0.10 10.0 0.99 10.0 

0.2 0.20 1.02 0.20 5.07 0.98 5.00 
Os 0.30 1.05 0.29 3.43 0.95 3.00 
0.4 0.41 1.08 0.38 2.63 0.92 2.44 
0.5 0.52 ieA3 0.46 2.16 0.88 1.92 
0.6 0.64 1.19 0.54 1.86 0.84 1.56 
0.7 0.76 1.26 0.60 1.65 0.79 ie 
0.8 0.89 1.34 0.66 i sil 0.75 feel 
0.9 1.03 1.43 0.72. 1.40 0.70 0.97 
1.0 1.18 1.54 0.76 fet 0.65 0.85 
1.5 ZAS 235 0.91 1.10 0.43 0.47 
2.0 3.63 3.76 0.96 1.04 0.27 0.28 
aay 6.05 6.13 0.99 1.01 0.16 0.17 
3.0 10.0 10.1 1.00 1.00 0.10 0.10 
4.0 2i3 p (RS 1.00 1.00 0.04 0.04 
5.0 14.2 74.2 1.00 1.00 0.01 0.01 


Miscellaneous Constants 


1 inch = 2.540005 centimeters. 
1 foot = 30.480061 centimeters. 
1 mile = 1.609347 kilometers. 
1 meter = 39.37 inches. 
1 pound (mass) = 453.59243 grams. 
1 pound (weight) = 444,820 dynes. 
1 kilogram = 2.204622 pounds. 
1 poundal = 13,825 dynes. 
1 foot-pound = 13,558,200 ergs. 
1 calorie (mean) = 4.186 X 10’ ergs. 
1 cubic foot water = 62.4 pounds. 
1 cubic foot air = 0.0806 pound at 0°C., bar. 
30”. 
1 knot = 6080.2 feet (= 1 nautical 
mile), per hour. 
Equatorial radius of the earth = 3963.34 miles. 
Polar radius of the earth = 3950.00 miles. 
Radius of sphere of equal volume = 3958.89 miles. 
Mean density of earth = 5.527 
Mass of sun = 332,000 times mass of earth. 
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Mass of moon = 0.01227 times mass of earth. 
Mean distance of sun = 92,800,000 miles. 
Mean distance of moon = 238,857 miles. 
Velocity of light = 186,284 miles per second. 
Gravitational constant = 6.658 X 10-8 cm.’ g.—' sec.—. 


g = 32.174 — 0.085 cos 21. 
mw = 3.14159265 log r = 0.49714987. 
e = 2.71828183 log e = 0.48429448. 


radian = 57.°29578 log = 1.75812263. 


INDEX 


A 


Acceleration, compound, centrifugal, 
369 
definition, 28 
derivative, 209 
of gravity, 31, 246 
Action, principle of least, 411 
Algebra, laws of, 6 
Angle of friction, 81 
Anomalies, 280 
Aphelion, 277 
Areal velocity, 269 
Arm, of a couple, 109 
Atwood’s machine, 216 
Axis, of a couple, 112 


B 


Ballistics, 254 
Beams, 188 
deflection of, 192 
Bending moment, 186 
Bent rods, equations of equilibrium, 
203 
potential energy of, 201 
Binormal, 237 
Bodies, deformable, 153 
falling, 210 
Brachistochrone, 324, 327 
Bridge, suspension, 157 


C 


Cable, maximum span of, 166 
Calculus of variations, 325, 412 
Canonical equations, 377 
Catenaries, 159, 258 

differential equations of, 161, 172 
Catenary, elastic, 167 

ordinary, 162, 260 

uniform strength, 165 


Center of gravity, 58 
Central forces, 265 
Centrifugal acceleration, 369 
Centroids, 11 
Clairaut’s equation, 336 
Coefficient of friction, 82 
Concealed mechanisms, 134 
Concepts, undefined, 36 
Confocal conicoids, 355 
Conservative forces, 229 
Constant, Gaussian, 297 
Constants, table of, 425 
Constrained motion, 305, 360, 384 
Constraint, degrees of, 305 
Constraints, linear, 306 
moving, 360 
Contact transformations, 386 
Cosines, direction, 51, 330 
Couple, axis of, 112 
Couples, 108 
Curvature, 192 
Curvilinear motion, 236 
Cycloids, 247, 319, 327 


D 


D’Alembert’s principle, 409 
Damping factor, 228 
Deflection of loaded beams, 192 
Deformable bodies, 153 
Deformation of solids, 175 
Degrees of constraint, 305 
Differential equations, catenaries, 
161, 172 

bent rods, 203 

orbits, 270 
Dimensions, theory of, 53 
Direction cosines, 51, 330 
Displacement as a vector, 4 

of rigid bodies, 92 
Displacements, coplanar, 93 
Dynamics, 207 
Dyne, definition, 41 
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E 


Earth’s rotation, rate of, 366 
Eastward deviation, 373 
Eccentric anomaly, 280 
Effect of earth’s rotation, 245 
Elastic curves, 197 
solids, 175 
strings, work of stretching, 45 
wires, 195 
Elasticity, modulus of, 78 
Elliptic coordinates, 355 
Elongation, homogeneous, 175 
Energy, 48 
Envelopes, 252 
Equations, canonical, 377 
differential, 161, 172 
intrinsic, 238, 321, 331 
Lagrange’s, 349 
of motion, 209 
Equilibrium, 73 
of rigid bodies, 118 
stability of, 137 
Equivalent forces, 96 
Erg, definition, 42 
Euler’s differential equation, 326 


F 


Factors, weighting, 12 
Falling bodies, 210 
Flexure, 185 
Foot-pound, definition, 42 
Force, 36 
Forces, central, 265 
conservative, 229 
and dissipative, 49 
equation, 209 
equivalent, 96 
function, 47 
Foucault’s pendulum, 373 
Frameworks, 144 
Free vectors, 113 
Friction, 81 
angle of, 81 
coefficient of, 82 
of curved surfaces, 86 
Function, Lagrangean, 358 
potential, 47 


Functional determinant, 378 
Funicular polygons, 153 


G 


Gauss, least constraint, 419 

Gaussian constant, 297 

Generalized coordinates, 347 
momenta, 379 

Geodesic curvature, 333 

Geodesics, 334 

Gram, definition, 41 

Gravitation, law of, 38 

Gravity, center of, 58 

Gyration, radius of, 69 


H 


Hamilton’s equations, 377 
principle, 416 
theorem, 388 
Harmonic motion, 223, 271 
damped, 227 
Helix, 308 
Hinged rods, 159 
Hodograph, 28, 236, 239 
Holonomic systems, 349 
Homogeneity, 54 
Homogeneous functions, 352 
Hooke’s law, 78 
generalized, 177 
Horizontal range, 253 
Hyperbola, 282 
Hyperbolic functions, 422 


I 


Imaginary time, 292 

Inertia, products of, 69 
Integrals, elliptic, 198, 200, 312 
Intrinsic equations, 238, 321, 331 
Inverse fifth power, 297 

Inverse square law, 217, 274, 276 


J 
Jacobi’s proof of least action, 414 


theorem, 391 
Joule, definition, 42 


INDEX 


Kk 


Kepler’s equation, 280 
laws, 275 

Kinetic energy, 52 
potential, 350 


L 


Lagrangean function, 358 

Lagrange’s equations, 349 
expansion formula, 287 

Lami’s theorem, 74 

Least action, principle of, 411 

Legendre, 256 

Legendre’s elliptic integrals, 

200, 312 
Linear constraints, 306 


M 


198, 


Mass, 35 
Maximum span of a cable, 166 
Mean anomaly, 280 
Mechanisms, concealed, 134 
Meusnier’s theorem, 333 
Modulus of rigidity, 177 
Moment of a force, 105 

of momentum, 266 
Moments of inertia, 67 

of vectors, 101 
Momentum, 35 
Motion, constrained, 305, 360, 384 

curvilinear, 236 

cycloidal, 267 

Newton’s laws of, 36 

uniform, 36, 207 

uniform circular, 31, 244 
Moving constraints, 360 


N 


Newtonian law with fixed center, 274 
Newton’s laws of motion, 36 


O 
Orthocenter, 16 


Orthogonal systems, 357, 395, 400 
Osculating plane, 237 


le 


Pappus, theorems of, 64 
Parabola, 157, 162, 250, 261 


Parallelogram law, 2 
Parameters, variation of, 407 
Particle, constrained, 132 
definition, 35 
Pendulum, cycloidal, 319 
Foucault’s, 373 
resisting medium, 315 
simple, 310 
spherical, 337, 400 
Perihelion, 277 
Periods of planets, 296 
Perpetual motion, 49 
Pitch of a screw, 135 
Plane, osculating, 237 
Planetary motion, laws of, 275 
Planets, table of, 223 
Plumb line, 371 
Polar coordinates, 237, 268 
Polygons, funicular, 153 
Potential function, 47 
Poundal, definition, 40 
Power, 46 
Principal normal, 237 
direction cosines of, 240 
Principle of least action, 411 
Products of inertia, 69 
Projectile, in vacuo, 249 
Projectiles, 220 


R 


Radius of gyration, 69 
Raindrops, falling, 213 
Rate of earth’s rotation, 366 
Relative motion, 366 
Repellant force, 290 
Resisting medium, 254 
Rigid bodies, 91 
Rods, bent, see Bent rods. 
hinged, 159 
Rotation, 91 
effect of earth’s, 245 
rate of earth’s, 366 


SS) 


Sealar, definition, 1 
Screw, 134 
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Shearing strain, 176 
stress, 177 
Sliding vectors, 113 
Speed, 18 
Spherical coordinates, 241, 355 
acceleration, 244 
velocity, 243 
Spherical triangles, 242 
Spiral springs, 184 
Stability, 137 
Statics, 73 
Straight-line motion, 207 
Strains, 175 
Stress, 176 
diagram, 144 
Stretch of a wire, 169 
Surface constraints, 329 
Suspension bridge, 157 
Synchronous curve, 252 


ah 


Tautochrone, 225, 322 
Tension of strings.and chains, 77 
Tensions and thrusts, 176 

table of breaking, 177 
Theorem, of Lami, 74 
Time, imaginary, 292 
Torque, 113 
Torsion, 182 
Transformation of coordinates, 347 
Transformations, contact, 386 
Translations, 91 
Transmissibility of force, 93 
Tribedron, 91 
True anomaly, 280 
Two-body problem, 292 


U 


Undefined concepts, 36 
Unit vectors, 75 
Units, systems of, 39 


Vv 


Variation of parameters, 407 
Variations, calculus of, 325, 412 
Vector equation of a straight line, 8 
notation, 5 
products, 43 
sum and difference, 5 
Vectors, composition and resolution, 
2 
definition, 2 
sliding, 113 
Velocity, areal, 269 
definition, 20 
formula, 208 
of escape, 221 
rules for composition, 21 
to infinity, 218 
Virtual work, 132 
Vis Mortua, 207 
Viva, 207 


W 


Weierstrass, pi function, 298 
Weight, definition, 38 
Weighting factors, 12 
Work, definition, 42 

of bending, 187 

of raising bodies, 99 
Wrench, 117 


Ne 
Young’s modulus, 177 
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